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VOL. VII. B 



TO THE KING. 



That which I do here most humbly present to 
your sacred Majesty, is the best part of my medi- 
tations upon the natural causes of events, both of 
such as are commonly known, and of such as have 
been of late artificially exhibited by the curious. 

They are ranged under seven heads. 1 . Problems 
of gravity. 2. Problems of tides. 3. Problems of 
vacuum. 4. Problems of heat. 5. Problems of 
hard and soft. 6. Problems of wind and weather. 
7. Problems of motion perpendicular and oljlique, 
&c. To which I have added two propositions of 
Geometry : one is, the duplication of the cube, 
hitherto sought in vain ; the other, a detection of 
the absurd use of arithmetic, as it is now applied 
to geometry. 

The doctrine of natural causes hath not infal- 
lible and evident principles. For there is no effect 
which the power of God cannot produce by many 
several ways. 

But seeing all effects are produced by motion, 
he that supposing some one or more motions, can 
derive from them the necessity of that effect whose 
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cause is required, has done all that is to be ex- 
pected from natural reason. And though he prove 
not that the thing was thus produced, yet he 
proves that thus it may he produced when the ma- 
terials and the power of moving are iu our hands : 
which is as useful as if the causes themselves 
were known. And notwithstanding the absence of 
rigorous demonstratiou, this contemplation of na- 
ture (if not rendered obscure by empty terms) is 
the most noble employment of the mind that can 
be, to such as are at leisure from their necessary 
business. 

This that I have done I know is an unworthy 
present to be offered to a king : though considered, 
as God considers offerings, together with the mind 
and fortQne of the offerer, I hope will not be to 
your Majesty unacceptable. 

But that which I chiefly consider in it is, that my 
writing should be tried by your Majesty's excellent 
reason, untainted with the language that has been 
invented or made use of by men when they were 
puzzled ; and who is acquainted with all the ex- 
periments of the time ; and whose approbation, if I 
have the good fortune to obtain it, will protect my 
reasoning from the contempt of my adversaries. 

I will not break the custom of joining to my 
offering a prayer ; and it is, that your Majesty will 
be pleased to pardon tliis following short apology 
for my Leviathan. Not that I rely upon apolo- 
gies, but upou your Majesty's most gracious gene- 
ral pardon. 
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That which is in it of theology-, contrary to the 
general current of divines, is not put there as my 
opinion, but propounded with submission to those 
that have the power ecclesiastical. 

I did never after, either in writing or discourse, 
maintain it. 

There is nothing in it against episcopacy ; I 
cannot therefore imagine what reason any episco- 
pal mau can have to speak of me, as I hear some 
of them do, as of an atheist, or man of no religion, 
unless it be for making the authority of the Church 
wholly upon the regal power ; which I hope your 
Majesty will think is neither atheism nor heresy. 

But what had I to do to meddle with matters of 
that nature, seeing religion is not philosophy, but 
law? 

It was written in a time when the pretence of 
Christ's kingdom was made use of for the most 
horrid actions that can be imagined ; and it was 
in just indignation of that, that I desired to see 
the bottom of that doctrine of the kingdom of 
Christ, which divers ministers then preached for a 
pretence to their rebelHon : which may reasonably 
extenuate, though not excuse the writing of it. 

There is therefore no ground for so great a 
calumny in my writing. There is no sign of it 
in my life ; and for my religion, wheu I was at 
the point of death at St. Gerraaiu's, the Bishop of 
Durham can bear witness of it, if he be asked. 
Therefore I most humbly beseech your sacred Ma- 
jesty not to believe so ill of me upon reports, that 
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proceed often, and may do so now, from the dis- 
pleasure which commonly ariseth from difference in 
opinion ; nor to think the worse of me, if snatch- 
ing up all the weapons to fight against your ene- 
mies, I lighted upon one that had a double edge. 

Your Majesty's poor and 
most loyal subject, 

Thomas Hobbes. 



PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS. 



CHAPTER I. 



PROBLEMS OF GftAVIXy. 



A. What may be the cause, thiuk you, that stones i 
aod other bodies thrown upward, or carried up 
and left to their liberty, fall down again, for aught 
a man can see, of their own accord ? I do not 
think with the old philosophers, that they have 
any love to the earth ; or are sullen, that they will 
neither go nor stay. And yet I cannot imagine, 
what body there is above that should drive them 
back. 

B. For my part, I believe the cause of their 
descending is not in any natural appetite of the 
bodies that descend ; but rather that the globe of 
the earth hath some special motion, by which it 
more easily casteth off the air than it doth other 
bodies. And then this descent of those we call 
heavy bodies must of necessity follow, unless there 
be some empty spaces in the world to receive them. 
For when the air is thrown off from the earth, 
somewhat must come into the place of it, in case 
the world be full : and it must be those things 
which are hardliest cast off. that is, those things 
which we say are heavy. 

A. But suppose there be no place empty, (for 
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I will defer the question till anon), how can the' 
earth cast off either the air or anything else ? 

B. I shall show you how, and that by a familiar 
example. If you lay both your hands upon a basin i 
with water in it, how httle soever, and raove it 
circularly, and contiuue that motion for a while ; 
and you shall see the water rise upon the sides, 
and fly over. By which you may be assured that 
there is a kind of circulating motion, which would 
cast off such bodies as are contiguous to the body 
so moved. 

A. I know very well there is ; and it is the same 
motion which country people use to purge their 
com ; for the chaff and straws, by casting the 
grain to the sides of the sieve, will come towards 
the middle. But I would see the figure. 

B. Here it is. There is a circle pricked out, 
whose centre is A, and three less circles, whose 
centres are B, C, D. Let every one of them repre- 
sent the earth, as it goeth from B to C, and from 
C to D, always touching the uttermost circle and 
throwing off the air, as is marked at E and F. 
And if the world were not full, there would follow 
by this scattering of the air, a great deal of space 
left empty. But supposing the world full, there 
must be a perpetual shifting of the air, one part 
into the place of another. 

A, But what makes a stone come down, sup- 
pose from G ? 

B. If the air be thrown up beyond G, it will 
follow that at the last, if the motion be continued, 
all the air will be above G, that is, above the stone ; 
which cannot be, till the stone be at the earth. 

A. But why comes it down still with increasing 
wiftness ': 
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B. Because as it descends and is already in rao- chap. i7 
tion, it receiveth a new impression from the same J^^JIiJl^ 
cause, which is the air, whereof as part mounteth, »' 
part also must descend, supposing as we have done 
the plentitude of the world. For, as you may ob- 
serve by the figure, the motion of the earth, ac- 
cording to the diameter of the uttermost circle, 
is progressive ; and so the whole motion is com- 
pounded of two motions, one circular and the 
other progressive ; and consequently the air as- 
cends and circulates at once. And because the 
stone descending receiveth a new pressure in every 
point of its way, the motion thereof must needs be 
accelerated. 

A. It is true ; for it will be accelerated equally 
in equal times; and the way it makes will iucrease 
In a double proportion to the times, as hath here- 
tofore been demonstrated by Galileo. I see the 
solution now of an experiment, which before did 
not a little puzzle me. You know that if two 
plummets bang by two strings of equal length, and 
you remove them from the perpendicular equally, 
I mean in equal angles, and then let them go, they 
will make their turns and returns together and in 
equal times ; and though the arches they describe 
grow continually less and less, yet the times they 
spend in the greater arches will still be equal to 
the time they spend in the lesser. 

B. It is true. Do you find any experiment to 
the contrary ? 

A. Yes ; for if you remove one of the plummets 
from the perpendicular, so as, for example, to make 
an angle with the perpendicular of eighty degrees, 
and the other so as to make an angle of sixty 
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degrees ; they will not make their turns and re- 
turns in equal times. 
B. And what say yon is the cause of this r 

A. Because the arches are the spaces which these 
two motions describe, they must be in double pro- 
portion to their own times ; which cannot be, un- 
less they be let go trom equal altitudes, that is, 
from equal angles. 

B. It is right ; and the experiment does not 
cross, but confirm the equality of the times in all 
the arches they describe, even from ninety degrees 
to the least part of one degree. 

A. But is it not too bold, if not extravagant an 
assertion, to say the earth is moved as a man 
shakes a basin or a sieve ? Does not the earth 
move from west to east every day once, upon its 
own centre ; and in the ecliptic circle once a-year ? 
And now you give it another odd motion. How 
can all these consist in one and the same body ? 

B. Well enough. If yon be a shipboard under 
sail, do not you go with the ship ? Cannot you 
also walk upon the deck ? Cannot every drop of 
blood move at the same time in your veins ? How 
many motions now do you assign to one and the 
same drop of blood ? Nor is it so extravagant a 
thing to attribute to the earth this kind of motion ; 
but that 1 believe, if we certainly knew what mo- 
tion it is that causeth the descent of bodies, we 
should find it either the same, or more extrava- 
gant. But seeing it can be nothing above that 
worketh this effect, it must be the earth itself that 
does it; and if the earth, then you can imagine 
no other motion to do it withal but this. And you 
will wonder more, when by the same motion I 
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shall give you a probable account of the causes of cuap. 1. 
%'ery many other works of nature, '~ 

A. But what part of the heaven do you suppose oth™^ 
the poles of your pricked circle point to r 

B. I suppose them to be the same with the poles 
of the ecliptic. For, seeiug the axis of the earth 
io this motion and in the annual motion, keeps 
parallel to itself, the axis must in both motions be 
parallel as to sense. For the circle which the 
earth describes, is not of visible ma^itude at the 
distance it is from the sun. 

A. Though I understand well enough bow the 
earth may make a stone descend very swiftly un- 
der the ecliptic, or not far from it, where it throws 
off the air perpendicularly ; yet about the poles of 
the circle raethinks, it should cast off the air very 
weakly. I hope you will not say, that bodies de- 
scend fa.ster in places remote from the poles, than 
nearer to them. 

B. No ; but I ascribe it to the like motion in 
the sun and moon. For such motions meeting, 
must needs cast the stream of the air towards the 
poles ; and then there will be the same necessity 
for the descent there, that there is in other places, 
though perhaps a little more slowly. For you may 
have observed, tbat when it snows in the south 
parts, the flakes of snow are not so great as in the 
north : which is a probable sign they fall in the 
south from a greater height, and consequently dis- 
perse themselves more, as water does that falls 
down from a high and steep rock. 

.-/. It is not improbable. 

B. In natural causes all yon are to expect, is 
but probability ; which is better yet, thau making 
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gravity the cause, when the cause of gravity is 
that which you desire to kuow ; and better than 
saying the earth draws it, wheu the question is, 
how it draws. 

A. Why does the earth cast off air more easily 
than it does water, or any other heavy bodies ? 

B. It is iiideed the earth that casteth off that 
air which is next unto it ; but it is that air which 
casteth off the next air ; and so continually, air 
moveth air ; which it can more easily do than any 
other thing, because like bodies are more suscepti- 
ble of one another's motions : as you may see in 
two lute-strings equally strained, what motion one 
string being stricken communicates to the air, the 
same will the other receive from the air ; but 
strained to a differiug note, will be less or not at 
all moved. For there is no body but air, that hath 
not some internal, though invisible, motion of its 
parts ; and it is that internal motion which distiu- 
guisheth all natural bodies one from another. 

A. What is the cause why certain squibs, though 
their substance be either wood or other heavy mat- 
ter, made hollow and filled with gunpowder, which 
is also heavy ; do nevertheless, when the gunpow- 
der is kindled, fly upwards ? 

B. The same that keeps a man that swims from 
sinking, though he be heavier than so much water. 
He keeps himself up, and goes forward, by beating 
back the water with his feet ; and so does a squib, 
by beating down the air with the stream of fired 
gunpowder, that proceeding from its tail makes it 
recoil. 

A. Why does any brass or iron vessel, if it be 
hollow, float upon the water, being su very heavy - 
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B. Because the vessel and the air in it, takeu cHApJ 
as one body, is more easily cast off than a body of 
water equal to it, 

A. How comes it to pass, that a fish, (especially 
8Tich a broad fish as a turbot or a plaice, which are 
broad and thin), in the bottom of the sea, perhaps 
a mile deep, is not pressed to death with the 
weight of water that lies upon the back of it ? 

B. Because all heavy bodies descend towards 
one point, which is the centre of the earth : and con- 
sequently the whole sea, descending at once, does 
arch itself so, as that the upper parts cannot press 
the parts next below them. 

A. It is evident ; nor can there possibly be any 
weight, as some suppose there is, of a cylinder of 
air or water or any other liquid thing, while it 
remains in its own element, or is sustained and in- 
closed in a vessel by which one part cannot press 
the other. 



CHAPTER n. 

PROBLEMS OF TIDES. 

A. What makes the flux and reflux of the sea, 
twice in a natural day ? 

B. We must come again to our basin of water; 
wherein you have seen, whilst it was moved, how 
the water mounteth up by the sides, and withal 
goes circling round about. Now if you should 
fasten to the inside of the basin some bar from the 
bottom to the top, you would see the water, in- 
stead of going on, go back again from that bar 
ebbing, and the water on the other side of the bar 
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to do the same, but in counter-time ; aud conse- 
quently to be highest where the contrary streams 
meet together ; and then return again, marking out 
four quarters of the vessel ; two by their meeting, 
which are the high waters ; and two by their re- 
tiring, which are the low waters. 

A. What bar is that you fiud in the ocean that 
stops the current of the water, like that you make 
iu the basin t 

B. You know that the main ocean lies east and 
west, between India and the coast of America ; 
and again on the other side, between America 
and India. If therefore the earth have such a 
motion as I have supposed, it must needs carry 
the current of the sea east and west : in which 
course, the bar that stoppeth it, is the south part 
of America, which leaves no passage for the water 
but the narrow strait of Magellan. The tide rises 
therefore upon the coast of America; and the rising 
of the same in this part of the world, proceedeth 
from the swelling chiefly of the water there, and 
partly also from the North Sea ; which lieth also 
east and west, and has a passage out of the South 
Sea by the strait of Anian, between America and 
Asia. 

A. Does not the Mediterranean Sea lie also east 
and west ? Why are there not the like tides there ? 

B, So there are, proportionable to their lengths 
and quantity of water. 

A. At Genoa, at Ancona, there are none at all, 
or not sensible. 

B. At Venice there are, and in the bottom of 
the straits, and a current all along both the Me- 
diterranean Sea and the Gulf of Venice: and it is 
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the current that makes the tides insensible at the chap. li. 
sides; but the check makes them visible at the p^^,;^ 
bottom. "'■ 

A. How comes it about that the moon hath 
such a stroke in the business, as so sensibly to in- 
crease the tides at full and change ? 

B. The motion I have hitherto supposed but in 
the earth, I suppose also in the moon, and in all 
those great bodies that hang in the air constantly, 
I mean the stars, both fixed and errant. And for 
the sun and moon, I suppose the poles of their 
motion to be the poles of the equinoxial. Which 
supposed, it will follow (because the sun, the earth, 
and the moon, at every full and change are almost 
in one straight line) that this motion of the earth 
will then be made swifter than in the quarters. For 
this motion of the sun and moon being commu- 
nicated to the earth, that hath already the like 
motion, maketh the same greater ; and much 
greater when they are all three in one straight 
line, which is only at the full and change, whose 
tides are therefore called spring tides. 

A. But what then is the cause that the spring 
tides themselves are twice a-year, namely, when 
the sun is in the equinoxial, greater than at any 
other times ? 

B. At other times of the year, the earth being 
out of the equinoxial, the motion thereof, by which 
the tides are made, will be less angmented, by 
so much as a motion in the obliquity of twenty- 
three degrees, or thereabout, which is the distance 
between the equinoxial and ecliptic circles, is 
weaker than the motion which is without obliquity. 

A. All this is reasonable enough, if it be pos- 
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sible that such motions as you suppose in these 
bodies, be really there. But that is a thing I have 
some reason to doubt of. For the throwing off of 
Mr, consequent to these motions, is the cause, you 
say, that other thing-s come to the earth ; and 
therefore the like motions in the sun and moon 
and stars, easting off the air, should also cause all 
other things to come to every one of them. From 
whence it will follow, that the sun, moon, and 
earth, aud all other bodies but air, should pre- 
sently come together into one heap. 

B. That does not follow. For if two bodies cast 
off the air, the motion of that air will be repressed 
both ways, and diverted into a course towards the 
poles on both sides ; aud then the two bodies can- 
not possibly come together. 

A. It is true. And besides, this driving of the 
air on both sides, north aud south, makes the like 
motion of air there also. And this may answer 
the question, how a stone could fall to the earth 
under the poles of the ecliptic, by the only casting 
off of air ? 

B. It follows from hence, that there is a certain 
and determinate distance of one of these bodies, 
the stars, from another, without any very sensi- 
ble variation. 

A. All this is probable enough, if it be true that 
there is no vacuum, no place empty in all the 
world. And supposing this motion of the sun and 
moon to be in the plain of the equinoxial, methiuks 
that this should be the cause of the diurnal motion 
of the earth ; and because this motion of the earth 
is, you say, in the plain of the equinoxial, the 
same should cause also a motion in the moon on 
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her owD centre, auswerable to the diurnal motion chap. ! 
of the earth. 

B. Why not ? What else can you think makes 
the diurnal motion of the earth but the sun ? And 
for the moon, if it did not turn upon its own centre, 
we should see sometimes one, sometimes another 
face of the moon, which we do not. 



CHAPTER III. 

PROBLEMS OF VACUUM. 

A. What convincing argument is there to prove, 
that in all the world there is no empty place ? 

B. Many ; but I will name but one ; and that 
is, the dlificnlty of separating two bodies hard and 
flat laid one upon another. I say the difficulty, 
not the impossibiUty. It is possible, without in- 
troducing vacuum, to pull asunder any two bodies, 
how hard and flat soever they be, if the force used 
be greater than the resialauce of the hardness. 
And in case there be any greater difficulty to part 
them, besides what proceeds from their hardness, 
than there is to pull them further asunder when 
they are parted, that difficulty is argument enough 
to prove there is no vacuum. 

A. Tliese assertions need demonstration. And 
first, how does the difficulty of separation argue 
the plenitude of all the rest of the world ? 

B. If two flat polished noarblea lie one upon 
another, you see they are hardly separated in all 
points at one and the same instant ; and yet 
the weight of either of them is enough to make 
them shde off one from the other. Is not the 

VOL. VI!. c 
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. cause of this, that the air succeeds the marble that 
so slides, and fills up the place it leaves ? 

A. Yes, certaiuly. What then ? 

B. But when you pull the whole superficies 
asunder, not without p;''^^* difficulty, what is the 
cause of that difficulty ? 

A. I think, as most men do, that the air cannot 
fill up the space between in an instant ; for the 
parting is in an instant. 

B. Suppose there be vacuum in that air into 
which the marble you pull off is to succeed, shall 
there be no vacuum in the air that was round 
about the two marbles wheu they touched ? Why 
cannot that vacuum come into the place between ? 
Air cannot succeed in an instant, because a body, 
and consequently cannot be moved through the 
least space in an instant. But emptiness is not a 
body, nor is moved, but is made by the act itself 
of separation. There is therefore, if you admit 
vacuum, no necessity at all for the air to fill the 
space left in an instant. And therefore, with what 
ease the marble coming ofi" presseth out the va- 
cuum of the air behind it, with the same ease will 
the marbles be pulled asunder. Seeing then, if 
there were vacuum, there would be no difficulty 
of separation, it follows, because there is difficulty 
of separation, that there is no vacuum. 

A. Well, now, supposing the world full, how^ 
do you prove it possible to pull those marbles 
asunder ? 

B. Take a piece of soft wax ; do not you think 
the one half touches the other half as close as 
the smoothest marbles? Yet you can pull them 
asunder. But how ? Still as you pull, the wax 
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grows continually more and more slender ; there i 
being a perpetual parting or discession of the out- 
ermost part of the wax one from another, which the 
air presently fills; and so tliere is a continual less- 
ening of the wax, till it be no bigger than a hair, 
and at last separation. If you can do the same to 
a pillar of marble, till the outside give way, the 
effect will be the same, but much quicker, after it 
once begins to break in the superficies ; because 
the force that can master the first resistance of 
the hardness, will quickly dispatch the rest. 

A. It seems so by the brittleness of some hard 
bodies. But I shall afterward put some questions 
to you, touching the nature of hardness. But now 
to return to our subject. What reason can you 
render (without supposing vacuum) of the effects 
produced in the engine they use atGresham college? 

B. That engine produceth the same effects that 
a strong wind would produce in a narrow room. 

A. How comes the wind in .- You know the 
engine is a hollow round pipe of brass, into which 
is thrust a cylinder of wood covered with leather, 
and fitted to the cylinder so exactly as no air can 
possibly pass between the leather and the brass ? 

B. I know it ; and that they may thrust it up, 
there is a hole left in the cylinder to let the air out 
before it, which they can stop when they please. 
There is also in the bottom of the cylinder a pas- 
sage into a hollow globe of glass, which passage 
they can also open and shut at pleasure. And at 
the top of that globe there is a wide mouth to put 
in what they please to try conclusions on, and that 
also to be opened and shut as shall be needful. It 
is of the nature of a pop-gun which children use. 
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CHAP. iH. but great, costly, and more ingenious. They thrust 
Probi™. forward and pull back the wooden cylinder (be- 
oftBcnum. cause it requires much strength) with an iron 
screw. What is there in all this to prove the pos- 
sibility of vacuum. 

A. When this wooden cylinder covered with 
leather, fit and close, is thrust home to the bottom, 
and the holes in the hollow cylinder of brass close 
stopped, how can it be drawn back, as with the 
screw they draw it, but that the space it leaves 
must needs be empty : for it is impossible that 
any air can pass into the place to fill it i 

It. Truly I think it close enough to keep out 
straw and feathers, but not to keep out air, nor yet 
matter. For suppose they were not so exactly close 
but that there were round about a difference for a 
small hair to lie between ; then will the pulling 
back of the cylinder of wood force so much air in, 
as in retiring it forces back, and that without any 
sensible difficulty. And the air will so much more 
swiftly enter as the passage is left more narrow. 
Or if they touch, and the contact be in some 
points and not in all, the air will enter as before, in 
case the force be augmented accordingly. Lastly, 
though they touch exactly, if either the leather 
yield, or the brass, which it may do, to the force of 
a strong screw, the air will again enter. Do you 
think it possible to make two superficies so ex- 
quisitely touch in all points as you suppose, or 
leather so hard as not to yield to the force of a 
screw? The body of leather will give passage 
both to air and water, as you will confess when 
you ride in rainy and windy weather. You may 
therefore be assured that in drawing out their 
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wooden leather cylinder, they force in as much air chap, l 
as will fill the place it leaves, and that with as 
much swiftness as is answerable to the strength ^ 
that drives it in. The effect therefore of their 
pumping is nothing else bat a vehement wind, a 
very vehement wind, coming in on all sides of the 
cylinder at once into the hollow of the brass pipe, 
and into the hollow of the glass globe joined to it. 

A. I see the reason already of one of their won- 
ders, which is, that the cylinder they pump with, 
if it be left to itself, after it is pulled back, will 
swiftly go up again. Yon vdW say the air comes 
out again with the same violence by reflection, and 
I believe it. 

B. This is argument enough that the place was 
not empty. For what can fetch or drive up the 
sucker, as they call it, if the place within were 
empty ? For that there is any weight in the air to 
do it, I have already demonstrated to be impossible. 
Besides, you know, when they have sucked out, as 
they think, all the air from the glass globe, they 
can nevertheless both see through it what is done, 
and hear a sound from within when there is any 
made ; which, if there were no other, but there 
are many other, is argument enough that the place 
is still full of air. 

A. What say you to the swelling of a bladder 
even to bursting, if it be a little blown when it is 
put into the receiver, for so they call the globe of 
glass ? 

B. The streams of air that from every side meet- 
ing together, and turning in an infinite number of 
small poiuts, do pierce the bladder in innumerable 
places with great violence at once, like so many 
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. invisible smail wimbles, especially if the bladder 
be a little blown before it be put in, that it may 
make a little resistance. And wlien the air has 
once pierced it, it is easy to conceive, that it must 
afterward by the same violent motion be extended 
till it break. If before it break you let in fresh 
air upon it, the violence of the motion will thereby 
be tempered, and the bladder be less extended; 
for that also they have observed. Can you imagine 
how a bladder shonkl be extended and broken by 
being too full of emptiness ? 

//. How come living creatures to be killed in 
this receiver, in so little a time as three or four 
minutes of an hour : 

B. If they suck iuto their lungs so violent a 
wind thus made, you must needs think it will pre- 
sently stop the passage of their blood; and that is 
death ; though they may recover if taken out be- 
fore they be too cold. And so likewise will it put 
out fire ; but the coals taken out whilst they are 
hot will revive again. It is an ordinary thing in 
many coal-pits, whereof I have seen the experi- 
ence, that a wind proceeding from the sides of the 
pit every way, will extinguish any fire let down 
into it, and kill the workmen, unless they be 
quickly taken out. 

A, If you put a vessel of water into the receiver, 
and then suck out the air, the water will boilt 
what say you to that ? 

B. It is like enough it will dance in so great a 
bustling of the air ; but I never heard it would be 
hot. Nor can I imagine how vacuum should make 
anything dance. I hope you are by this time satis- 
fied, that no experiment made with the engine at 
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Gresham College, is sufficient to prove that there chap. irr. 
is, or that there may be vacuum. J7T| ' 

A. The world you know is finite, and conse- of 
qiieutly, all that infiuite space without it is empty. 
Why may not some of that vacuum be brought in, 
and mingled with the air here ? 

B. I know nothing in matters without the 
world. 

A. AVhat say you to Torricellio's experiment in 
quicksilver, which is this : there is a basin at A 
filled with quicksilver, suppose to B, and C D a 
hollow glass pipe tilled with the same, which if you 
stop with your finger at B, and so set it upright, 
and then if you take away your finger, the quick- 
silver will fall from C downwards but not to the 
bottom, for it will stop by the way, suppose at D. 
Is it not therefore necessary that that space be- 
tween C and D be left empty? Or will you say 
the quicksilver does not exactly touch the sides of 
the glass pipe i 

B. I will say neither. If a man thrust down 
into a vessel of quicksilver a blown bladder, will 
not that bladder come up to the top ? 

A. Yes, certainly, or a bladder of iron, or any- 
thing else but gold. 

B. You see then that air can pierce quicksilver. 

A. Yes, with so much force as the weight of 
quicksilver comes to. 

B. When the quicksilver is fallen to D, there is 
so much the more in the basin, and that takes 
up the place which so much air took up before. 
Whither can this air go if all the world without 
that glass pipe B C were full r There must needs 
be the same or as much air come into that space. 
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CHAP. in. which only is empty, hetween C and D : hy what 
"r'mhi™. force ■ By the weight of the quicksilver between 
cuum. X) and B. Which quicksilver weigheth now up- 
ward, or else it could never have raised that part 
higher, which was at first in the basin. So you 
see the weight of quicksilver can press the mr 
through quicksilver up into the pipe, till it come 
to an equality of force as in D, where the weight 
of the quicksilver is equal to the force which ia 
required in air to go through it. 

A. If a man suck a phial that has nothing in it 
but air, and presently dip the mouth of it into 
water, the water will ascend into the phial. Is 
not that an argument that part of the air had been 
sucked out, and part of the room within the phial 
left empty f 

B. No. If there were empty space in the world, 
why should not there be also some empty space in 
the phial before it was sucked ? And then why 
does not the water rise to fill that ? When a man 
sucks the phial he draws nothing out, neither into 
his belly, nor into his lungs, nor into his mouth ; 
only he sets the air within the glass into a circular 
motion, giving it at once an endeavour to go forth 
by the sucking, and an endeavour to go back by 
not receiving it into his raouth ; and so with a 
great deal of labour glues his lips to the neck of 
the phial. Then taking it off, and dipping the 
neck of the phial into the water before the circu- 
lation ceases, the air, with the endeavour it hath 
now gotten, pierces tJie water aud goes out: and 
so much air as goes out, so much matter comes 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PEOBL£MS OF HEAT AND LIGHT. 

A. What is the cause of heat? chap. r 

B. How know you, that any thing is hot hut 77^ 
yourself ? lu-m ™.i light, 

A. Because I perceive by sense it heats me. 

£. It is no good argument, the thing heats me ; 
therefore it is hot. But what alteration do you 
find in your hody at any time by being hot ? 

A. I find my skin more extended in summer 
than in winter ; and am sometimes fainter and 
weaker then ordinary, as if my spirits were ex- 
haled ; and I sweat. 

B. Then that is it you would know the cause 
of. I have told you before that by the motion I 
suppose both in the sun, and in the earth, the air 
is dissipated, and consequently that there would 
be an infinite number of small empty places, but 
that the world being full, there comes from the 
next parts other air into the spaces they would 
else make empty. When therefore this motion of 
the sun is exercised upon the superficies of the 
earth, if there do not come out of the earth itself 
some corporal substance to supply that tearing of 
the air, we must return again to the admission of 
vacuum. If there do, then you see how by this 
motion fluid bodies are made to exhale out of the 
earth. The like happens to a man's body or haud, 
whi<'h when he perceives, he says be is hot. And 
so of the earth when it seudeth forth water and 
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CHAP. IV. earth together in plants, we say it does it by heat ' 

rr..bimis ot from the sun. 

uidiighi. J, It is very probable, and no less probable, 
that the same action of the sun is that which from 
the sea and moist places of the earth, but especially 
from the sea,fetcheth up the wator into the clouds. 
But there be many ways of heating besides the 
action of the sun or of fire. Two pieces of wood 
will take fire if in turning they be pressed together. 
B. Here again you have a manifest laceration 
of the air by the reciprocal and contrary motions 
of the two pieces of wood, which necessarily 
causeth a coming forth of whatsoever is aereal or 
fluid within them, and (the motion pursued) a dis- 
sipation also of the other more solid parts into 
ashes. 

A. How comes it tnpass that a man is warmed 
even to sweating, almost with every extraordinary 
labour of bis body ? 

B. It is easy to understand, how by that labour 
all that is liquid in his body is tossed up and down, 
and thereby part of it also cast forth. 

A. There be some things that make a man hot 
without sweat or other evaporation, as caustics, 
nettles, and other things. 

B. No doubt. But they touch the part they so 
heat, and cannot work that effect at any distance. 

A. How does heat cause light, and that partially, 
in some bodies more, in some less, though the heat 
be equal ? 

B. Heat does not cause light at all. But in 
many bodies, the same cause, that is to say, the 
same motion, causeth both together ; so that they 
are not to one another as cause and effect, but are 
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concomitant effects Boiuetimes of one and tlie chap.* 
same motion. 

A. How? ^ 

B. Yon know the rubbing or hard pressing of 
the eye, or a stroke npon it, makes an apparition 
of light without and before it, which way soever 
you look. This can proceed from nothing else 
but from the restitution of the organ pressed or 
stricken, unto its former ordinary situation of 
parts. Does not the sun by his thrusting back 
the air upon your eyes press thera ? Or do not 
those bodies whereon the sun shines, though by 
reflection, do the same, though not so strongly ? 
And do not the organs of sight, the eye, the heart, 
and brains, resist that pressure by an endeavour of 
restitution outwards ? Why then should there not 
he without and before the eye, an apparition of 
light in this case as well as in the other ; 

A. I grant there must. But what is that which 
appears after the pressing of the eye ? For there 
is nothing without that was not there before ; 
or if there were, methinks another should see it 
better, or as well as he ; or if in the dark, me- 
thinks it should enlighten the place. 

B. It is a fancy, such as is the appearance of 
your face in a iooktng-glass ; such as is a dream ; 
such as is a ghost ; such as is a spot before the 
eye that hath stared upon the sun or fire. For all 
these are of the regiment of fancy, without any 
body concealed under them, or behind them, by 
which they are produced. 

A. And when you look towards the sun or 
moon, why is not that also which appears before 
your eyes at that time a fancy ? 
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CHAP. IV, B. So it is. Though the suu itself be a real i 
v^M^^T^ body, yet that bright circle of about a foot dia- 
hiMiBidiighi. meter cannot be the sun, unless there be two suns, 

L a greater and a lesser. And because you may see 

■ that which you call the sun, both above you in the 
I sky, and before you tn the water, arid two suns, 
I by distorting your eye, in two places in the sky, 

■ one of them must needs be fancy. And if one, 
H both. All sense is fancy, though the cause be 
H always in a real body. 

I A. \ see by this that those things which the 

I learned call the acci*lents of bodies, are indeed 

I nothing else but diversity of fancy, and are inhe- 

I rent in the sentient, aud not in the objects, except 

I motion and quantity. And I perceive by your doc- 

I trine you have been tampering with Lemathan. 

I But how comes wood with a certain degree of 

I heat to shine, and iron also with a greater degree ; 

I but no heat at all to be able to make water shine ? 
I B. That which shineth hath the same motion in 

H its parts that I have all this while supposed in the 

■ sun and earth. lu which motion there must needs 
I be a competent degree of swiftness to move the 
H sense, that is, to make it visible. All bodies that 
I are not fluid will shine with heat, if the heat be 
I very great. Iron will shine and gold will shine; 
I but water will not, because the parts are carried 
I away before they attain to that degree of swiftness 
I which is requisite. 

I A. There are many fluid bodies whose parts 

■ evaporate, and yet they make a flame, as oil, and 
I wine, and other strong drinks. 

I B. As for oil I never saw any inflamed by itself, 

m how much soever heated, therefore I do not think 
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they are the parts of the oil, but of the corabusti- cha 
ble body oiled that shine; but the parts of wine p_^ 
and strong drinks have partly a strong motion of h™"" 
themselves, and may be made to shine, but not with 
boiling, bnt by adding to them as they rise the 
flame of some otlier body. 

A. How can it be known that the particles of 
wine have such a motion as you suppose ? 

B. Have you ever been so much distempered 
with drinking wine, as to think the windows and 
table move ? 

A. I confess, though you be not my confessor, 
I have ; bnt very seldom ; and I remember the win- 
dow seemed to go and come in a kind of circling 
motion, such as you have described. But what of 
that? 

B. Nothing, but that it was the wine that caused 
it ; which having a good degree of that motion 
before, did, when it was heated in the veins, give 
that concussion, which you thought was in the 
window, to the veins themselves, and, by the con- 
tinuation of the parts of man's body, to the brain ; 
and that was it which made the window seem to 
move. 

A. What is flame ? For I have often thought 
the flame that comes out of a small lieap of straw 
to be more, before it hath done flaming, than a 
hundred times the straw itself. 

B. It was but your fancy. If you take a stick 
in your hand by one end, the other end burning, 
and move it swiftly, the burning end, if the mo- 
tion be circular, shall seem a circle ; if straight, a 
straight line of fire, longer or shorter, according 
to the swiftness of the motion, or the space it 
moves in. You know the cause of that. ^m 
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CHAP. IV. .7, I think it is, because the impression of that 

'^^ visible object, which was made at the first instant 

JiiBhi. of the motion, did last till it was ended. For then 

it will follow that it must be visible all the way, 

the impressions in all points of the time being 

equal. 

B. The cause can be no other. The smallest 
spark of fire flying up seems a line drawn upward ; 
and again by that swift circular motion which we 
have supposed for the cause of light, seems also 
broader than it is. And consequently the flame of 
every thing must needs seem much greater than 
it is. 

A. What are those sparks that fly out of the 
fire? 

B. They are small pieces of the wood or coals, 
or other fuel loosened and carried away with the 
air that cometh up with them. And being extin- 
guished before their parts be quite dissipated into 
others, are so much soot, and black, and may be 
fired again. 

A. A spark of fire may be stricken out of a cold 
stone. It is not therefore heat that makes this 
shining. 

B. No it is the motion that makes both the heat 
and shining ; and the stroke makes the motion. 
For every of those sparks, is a little parcel of the 
stone, which swiftly moved, irapriutetb the same 
motion into the matter prepared, or fit to re- 
ceive it. 

A. How comes the light of the sun to burn al- 
most any combustible matter by refraction through 
a convex glass, and by reflection from a concave ? 

B. The air moved by the sun presseth the coo- 
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vex glass in such manner as the action continued chap. iv. 
through it, proceedeth not in tlie same straight p,'~^^ 
line by which it proceeded from the sun, but ''™'«n'i"si"*_ 
tendeth more toward the centre of the body it 
enters. Also when the action is continued through * 
the convex body, it bendeth again the same way. 
By which means the whole action of the sun-beams 
are enclosed within a very small compass : in 
which place therefore there must be a very vehe- 
ment motion ; and consequently, if there be in that 
place combustible matter, such as is not very hard 
to kindle, the parts of it will be dissipated, and re- 
ceive that motion which worketh on the eye as 
other tire does. 

The same reason is to be given for burning by 
reflection. For there also the beams are collected 
into almost a point. 

A. Why may not the sun-beams be such a body 
as we call fire, and pass through the pores of the 
glass so disposed as to carry them to a point, or 
very near ? 

B. Can there be a glass that is all pores? if 
there cannot, then cannot this eCFect be produced 
by the passing of fire through the pores. You have 
seen men light their tobacco at the sun with a 
burning glass, or with a ball of crystal, held 
which way they will indifferently. Which must be 
impossible, unless the ball were all pores. Again, 
neither you nor I can conceive any other fire than 
we have seen, nor than such as water will put out. 
But not only a solid globe of glass or crystal will 
serve for a burning-glass, but also a hollow one 
filled with water. How then does the fire from the 
sun pass through the glass of water without being 
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CHAP. IV. put out before it come to the matter they would 

P„,,i^^„f ' have it burn ? 

henmnd bgiii. ^_ J know uot. There comes nothing from the 
sun. If there did, there is come so much from it 
already, that at this day we had had no sun. 



CHAPTER V. 

PROBLEMS or HAUD AND SOFT. 

A. What call you hard, and what soft ? 

B. That body whereof no one part is easily put 
out of its place, without removing the whole, is 
that which I and all men call hard ; and the con- 
trary soft. So that they are but degrees one of 
another. 

A. What is the cause that makes one body 
harder than another, or, seeing you say they are 
but degrees of one another, what makes one body 
softer than another, and the same body sometimes 
harder, sometimes softer ? 

B. The same motion which we have supposed 
from the beginning for the cause of so many other 
effects. Which motion not being upon the centre 
of the part moved, but the part itself going in 
another circle to and again, it is not necessary that 
the motion be perfectly circular. For it is not cir- 
culation, but the reciprocation, I mean the to and 
again, that does ca-st off, and lacerate the air, and 
consequently produce the fore-mentioned effects. 

For the cause therefore of hardness, I suppose 
the reciprocation of motion in those things which 
are hard, to be very swift, and in very small 
circles. 
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A. This is somewhat hard to believe. I would ciiap.I 
you could supply it with some visible experience. p,^,„ 

B. When you see, for example, a cross-bow ii»^"^' 
bent, do you think the parts of it stir '. 

A. No. I am sure they do not. 

B. How are you sure ? You have no argument 
for it, but that you do not see the motion. When 
I see you sitting still, must I believe there is no 
motion in your parts within, when there are so 
many arguments to convince me there is. 

A. What argument have you to convince me 
that there is motion in a cross-bow when it stands 
bent r 

B. If you cut the string, or any way set the bow 
at liberty, it will have then a very visible motion. 
What can be the cause of that r 

A. Why the setting of the how at liberty. 

B. If the bow had been crooked before it was 
bentj and the string tied to both ends, and then 
cut asunder, the bow would not have stirred. 
Where lies the difference f 

A. The bow bent has a spring: unbent it has 
none, how crooked soever. 

fi. What mean you by spring? 

A. An endeavour of restitution to its former 
posture. 

B. I understand spring as well as I do endeavour. 

A. I mean a principle or beginning of motion in 
a contrary way to that of the force which bent it. 

B. But the beginning of motion is also motion, 
how insensible soever it be. And you know that 
nothing can give a beginning of motion to itself. 
What is it therefore that gives the bow (which you 
say you are sure was at rest when it stood bent) 

VOL. VII. D 
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its first endeavour to return to its former pos-« 
ture? 

A. It was he that bent it. 

B. That canunt be. For he gave it an endea- 
vour to come forward, and the bow endeavours to 
go backward. 

A. Well, grant that endeavour be motion, and 
motion in the bow unbent, how do you derive from 
thence, that being set at liberty it must return to 
its former posture i 

B. Thus there being within the bow a swift 
(though invisible) motion of all the parts, and con- 
sequently of the whole; the bending causeth that 
motion, which was along the bow (that was beaten 
out when it was hot into that length) to operate 
across the length in every part of it, and the more 
by how much it is more bent ; and consequently 
endeavours to unbend it all the while it stands 
bent. And therefore when the force which kept 
it bent is removed, it must of necessity return to 
the posture it had before. 

A. But has that eudeavour no eflFect at all before 
the impediment be removed? For if endeavour 
be motion, and every motion have some effect more 
or less, methinks this endeavour should in time 
produce something. 

B. So it does. For in time (in a long time) the 
couree of this internal motion will lie along the 
bow, not accordiiig to the former, but to the new 
acquired posture. And then it well be as uneasy 
to return it to its former posture, as it was before 
to bend it. 

A. That is true. For bows long bent lose their 
appetite to restitution, long custom becoming 
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nature. But from this internal reciprocation of the chap. V 
parts, how do you infer the hardness of the whole p,^;j^ 
bodyf i..rfiiuj 

B. If you apply force to auy single part of such 
a body, you must needs disorder the motion of the 
next parts to it before it yield, and there disordered, 
the motion of the uext again must also be disor- 
dered ; and consequently no one part can yield 
without force sufficient to disorder all : but then 
the whole body must also yield. Now when a body 
is of such a nature as no single part can be removed 
without removing the whole, men say that body 
is hard. 

A. Why does the fire melt divers hard bodies, 
and yet not all r 

B. The hardest bodies are those wherein the 
motion of the parts are the most swift, and yet in 
the least circles. Wherefore if the fire, the motion 
of whose parts are swift, and in greater circles, be 
made so swift, as to be strong enough to master the 
motion of the parts of the hard body, it will make 
those parts to move in a greater compass, and 
thereby weaken their resistance, that is to say, soften 
them, which is a degree of liquefaction. And 
when the motion is so weakened, as that the parts 
lose their coherence by the force of their own 
weight, then we count the body melted. 

A. Why are the hardest things the most brittle, 
insomuch that what force soever is enough to bend 
them, is enough also to break them ? 

B. In bending a hard body, as (for example) 
a rod of iron, you do not enlarge the space of the 
interaal motion of the parts of iron, as the fire 



iloos ; but you master and interrupt the motion, 
and that chiefly in one plaoe. In which place the 
motion that makes the iron hard being once over- 
come, the prosecution of that bending must neei 
suddenly master the motions of the parts next unl 
it, being almost mastered before. 

A. I have seen a small piece of glass, the figui 
whereof is this, A A 13 C. Which piece of glass ij 
you bend toward the top, as in C, the whole body 
will shatter asunder into a million of pieces, and 
be like to so much dust. I would fain see you give 
a probable reason of that. 

li. I have seen the experiment. The making 
the glass is thus : they dip an iron rod into the] 
molten glass that stands in a vessel within the< 
furnace. Upon which iron rod taken out, there 
will bang a drop of molten but tough metal of the 
figure you have described, which they let fall into 
the water. So that the main drop comes first to 
the water, and after it the tail, which though 
straight whilst it hung on the end of the rod, yet 
by falling into the water becomes crooked. Now 
you know the making of it, you may consider what 
must be the consequence of it. Because the main 
drop A comes first to the water, it is therefore first 
quenched, and consequently the motion of the 
parts of that drop, which by the fire were made to 
be moved in a larger compass, is by the water 
made to shrink into lesser circles towards the other 
end B, but with the same or not much less swiftness, 

A. Why so ? 

B. If you take any long piece of iron, glass, or 
other uniform and continued body ; and having 
heated one end thereof, you hold the other end in 
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your band, and so quench it suddenly, though be- chap, v. 
fore you held it easily enough, yet now it will ' " ' 
burn your nngers. iiani 

A. It will so. 

D. You see then how the motion of the parts 
from A toward C is made more violent and iu less 
compass by quenching the other parts first. Be- 
sides, the whole motion that was in all the parts of 
the main drop A, is now united in the small end 
B C. And this I take to he the cause why that 
small part B C is so exceeding stiff. Seeing also 
this motion in every small part of the glass, is not 
only circular, but proceeds also all along the glass 
from A to B, the whole motion compounded will 
be such as the motiou of spinning any soft matter 
into thread, aud will dispose the whole body of 
the glass hi threads, which in other hard bodies 
are called the grain. Therefore if you bend this 
body (for example) iu C (which to do will require 
more force than a man would think that has not 
tried) those threads of gla.>B must needs be all bent 
at the same lime, and stand so, till by the breaking 
of the glass at C, they be all at once set at liberty ; 
and then all at once being suddenly unbent, like 
KO ninny brittle and overbent bows, their strings 
breaking, be shivered in pieces. 

A. It is like enouf;h to be so. And if nature 
have betrayed herself in any thing, I think it is in 
this, and in that other experience of the cross- 
bow ; which strongly and evidently demonstrates 
the internal reciprocation of the motion, which you 
suppose to be in the internal parts of every hard 
body. And I have observed somewhat in looking- 
glasees which much confirms that there is some 
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such motion in the internal parts of glass, as yoi 
have supposed for the cause of hardness. For lei 
the glass be A B, and let the object at C be ) 
candle, and the eye at D. Now by divers refleo- 
tions and refractions in the two superficies of tbel 
glass, if the lines of vision be very oblique, youi 
shall see many images of the candle, as E, F, G, I 
in such order and position as is here described,] 
But if you remove your eye to C, and the candle^ 
to D, they will appear in a situation manifestly! 
different from this. Which you will yet moK 
plainly perceive if the looking-glass be coloured,! 
as I have observed in red and bine glasses ; and! 
could never conceive any probable cause of it, till 
now yon tell me of this secret motion of the parts 
across the grain of the glass, acquired by cooling 
it this or that way. 

U. There be very many kinds of hard bodies, 
metals, stones, and other kinds, in the bowels of the 
earth, that have been there ever since the begin- 
ning of the world ; and 1 believe also many diffe- 
rent sorts of juices that may be made hard. But 
for one general cause of hardness it can be no 
other than such an internal motion of parts as I 
have already described, whatsoever may be the 
cause of the several concomitant qualities of their 
hardness in particular. 

A. We see water hardened every frosty day. 
It is likely therefore yon may give a probable cause 
of ice. What is the cause of freezing of the ocean 
towards the poles of the earth r 

B. You know the sun being always between the 
tropics, and (as we have supposed) always casting 
oif the air ; and the earth likewise casting it off 
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from itself, there must needs on both sides be a ckap.v. 
great stream of air towards the poles, shaving the i^hiem'. of ' 
superficies of the earth and sea, in the northern ''•''' ""■ «"■ 
and southern climates. This shaving of the earth 
and sea by the stream of air must needs contract 
and make to shrink those little circles of the inter- 
nal parts of eartli and water, and consequently 
harden them, first at the superficies, into a thin 
skin, which is the first ice ; and afterwards the 
same motion continuing, and the first ice co-ope- 
rating, the ice becomes thicker. And this I con- 
ceive to be the cause of the freezing of the ocean. 

A. If that be the cause, I need not ask how a 
bottle of water is made to freeze in warm weather 
with snow, or ice mingled with salt. For when 
the bottle is in the midst of it, the wind that goeth 
out both of the salt and of the ice as they dissolve, 
must needs shave the superficies of the bottle, and 
the bottle work accordingly on the water without 
it, and so give it first a thiu skin, and at last 
thicken it uito a sohd piece of ice. But how cornea 
it to pass that water does not use to freeze in a 
deep pit? 

B, A deep pit is a very thick bottle, and such 
as the air cannot come at but only at the top, or 
where the earth is very loose and spungy. 

A. Why will not wine freeze as well as water? 

li. So it will when the frost is great enough. 
But the internal motion of the parts of wine and 
otlier heating liquors is in greater circles and 
stronger than the motion of the parts of water; 
and therefore less easily to be frozen, especially 
quite through, because those parts that have the 
strongest motion retire to the centre of the vessel. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



PROBLEMS OF RAIN, WIND, AND OTHER WEATHER. 

A. What is the original cause of rain t Am 
how is it generated ? 
I B. The motion of the air (such as I have de- 
scribed to you already) tending to the disunion of 
the parts of the air, must needs cause a continual 
endeavour (there being no possibility of vacuum) of 
whatsoever fluid parts there are upon the face of 
the earth and sea, to supply the place which would 
else be empty. This makes the water, and also 
very small and loose parts of the earth and sea to 
rise, and mingle themselves with the air, and to 
become mist and clouds. Of which the greatest 
quantity arise there, where there is most water, 
namely, from the large parts of the ocean ; which 
are the South Sea, the Indian Sea, and the sea that 
divided Europe and Africa from America; over 
which the sun for the greatest part of the year isl 
perpendicular, and consequently raiseth a greater' 
quantity of water ; which afterwards gathered intO' 
clouds, falls down in rain. 

A. If the sun can thus draw up the water, 
though but in small drops, why can it not as easily 
hold it up ? 

B. It is likely it would also hold them up, if 
they did not grow greater by meeting together, 
nor were carried away by the air towards the poles. 

A. What makes them gather together? 

B. It is not improbable that they are carried 
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against hills, aud there stopt till more overtake chap. vi. 
thera. And when they are carried towards the ^^^ 
North or South where the force of the sun is more "^ 
oblique and thereby weaker, they descend gently" ' 
by their own weight. And because they tend all 
to the centre of the earth, they must needs be 
united in their way for want of room, and so grow 
bigger. And then it rains. 

.1. What is the reason it rains so seldom, but 
snows so often upon very high mountains? 

B. Because, perhaps, when the water is drawn 
up higher than the highest uiouutains, where the 
course of the air between the equator and the 
poles is free from stoi)page, the stream of the air 
freezeth it into snow. And it is in those places 
only where the hills shelter it from that stream, 
that it falls in rain. 

^1. Why is there so little rain in Egypt, and yet 
so much in other parts nearer the equinoxial, as 
to make the Nile overflow the country ? 

It. The cause of the falling of rain I told you 
was the stopping, and consequently the collection 
of clouds about great mountains, especially when 
the sun is near the equinoxial, and thereby draws 
up the water more potently, and from greater 
seas. If you consider therefore that the moun- 
tains in which are the springs of Nile, lie near the 
equinoxial and are exceedingly great, and near the 
Indian Sea, you will not think it strange there 
should be great store of snow. This as it melts 
makes the rain of Nile to rise, which in .April and 
May going on toward Egypt arrive there about 
the time of the solstice, and overflow the country. 

A. Why should not the Nile then overflow that 
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country twice a year, for it comes twice a-year t 
the equinoxial. 

li. From the autumnal equinox, the sun goeth oU 
toward the southern tropic, and therefore cannol 
dissolve the snow ou that side of the hills thai 
looks towards Egypt. 

A. But then there ought to be such anothei 
inundation southward. 

B. No doubt but there is a greater descent ofj 
water there in their summer than at other times,! 
as there must be wheresoever there is much snow ^ 
melted. But what should that inundate, unless it 
should overflow the sea that comes close to the 
foot of those mountains r And for the cause why 
it seldom rains in Egypt, it may be this, that there ^ 
are no very high hills near it to collect the clouds.. I 
The mountains whence Nile riseth being near twol 
thousand miles off. The nearest on one side are I 
the mountains of Nubia, and ou the other side I 
Sina and the mountaius of Arabia. 

A. Whence think you proceed the winds ? 

B. From the motion, I think, especially of the 
clouds, partly also trom whatsoever is moved in 
the air. 

A. It is manifest that the clouds are moved by j 
the winds ; so that there were winds before any 
clouds could be moved. Therefore I think you 
make the effect before the cause. 

B. If nothing could move a cloud but wind, i 
your objection were good. But you allow a cloud ] 
to descend by its own weight. But when it so ; 
descends, it must needs move the air before it, 
even to tlie earth, and the earth again repel it, ' 
and so make lateral winds every way, which will 
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carry forward other clouds if there be any in their chap. vi. 
way, but not the cloud that made them. The va- ,.^^,1,^^ 
pour of the water rising into clouds, must needs "•'"•'^'^■."'^^ 
also, as they rise, raise a wind. 

A. I grant it. But how can the slow motion of 
a cloud make so swift a wind as it does ? 

B. It is not one or two little clouds, but many 
and great ones that do it. Besides, when the air 
is driveu into places already covered, it cannot but 
be much the swifter for the narrowness of the 



A. Why does the south wind more often than 
any other bring rain with it ? 

U. Where the sun hath most power, and where 
the seas are greatest, that is in the south, there is 
most water in the £ur ; which a south wind can 
only bring to us. But I have seen great showers 
of rain sometimes also when the wind hath been 
north, but it was in summer, and came first, 1 
think, from the south or west, and was brought 
hack from the north. 

A. I have seen at sea very great waves when 
there was no wind at all. What was it then that 
troubled the water ? 

B. But had you not wind enough presently 
after r 

A. We had a storm within a little more than a 
quarter of an hour after. 

B. That storm was theu coming and bad moved 
the water before it. But the wind you could not 
perceive, for it came downwards with the descend- 
ing of the clouds, and pressing the water bounded 
above your sail till it came very near. And tliat 
was it that made you think there was no wind at all. 
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A. How conies it to pass that a ship should go- 
against the wind which moves it, even almost 

i point blank, as if it were not driven but drawn ? 
li. You are to know first, that what body soever 
is carried against another body, whether perpendi- 
cularly or obUquely, it drives it in a perpendicular 
to the superficies it lighteth on. As for example, 
a bullet shot against a flat wall, maketh the stone, 
or other matter it hits, to retire in a perpendicular 
to that flat ; or, if the wall be round, towards the 
centre, that is to say, perpendicularly. For if the 
way of the motion be oblique to the wall, the mo- 
tion is compounded of two motions, one parallel 
to the wall, and the other perpendicular. By the 
former whereof the bullet is carried along the wall 
side, by the other it approacheth to it. Now the 
former of these motions can have no effect upon 
it ; all the battery is from the motion perpendicu- 
lar, in which it approacheth, and therefore the 
part it bits must also retire perpendicularly. If it 
were not so, a bullet with the same swiftness would 
execute as much obliquely shot, as perpendicu- 
larly, which you kuow it does not. 
.-1. How do you apply this to a ship f 

B. Let A B be the ship, the head of it A. If the 
wind blow just from A towards B, it is true the 
ship cannot go forward howsoever the sail be set. 
Let C D be perpendicular to the ship, and let the 
sail E C be never so little oblique to it, and F C 
perpendicular to E C, and then you see the ship 
will gain the space I> F to the headward. 

A. It will so ; but when it is very near to the 
wind it will go forward very slowly, and make 
more way with her side to the leeward. 
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B. It will indeed ^o slower in the proportion of chap, vi, 
the line A E to the line C E . But the ship will not ' 

go so fast as you think sideward : one cause is the ™;q. 
force of that wind whicli lights on the side of the ''"^' 
ship itself; the other is the bellying of the sail; 
for the former, it is not much, because the ship 
does not easily put from her the water with her 
side ; and bellying of the sail gives some little hold 
for the wind to drive the ship astern. 

A. For the motion sideward I agree with you; 
but I had thought the bellying of the sail had 
made the ship go faster. 

B. But it does not ; only in a fore wind it hin- 
ders least. 

A. By this reason a broad thin board should 
make the best sail. 

6, You may easily foresee the great incommo- 
dities of such a sail. But I have seen tried in 
little what such a wind can do in such a case. For 
I have seen a board set upon four truckles, with a 
staff set up in the midst of it for a mast, and 
another very thin and broad board fastened to 
that staff in the stead of a sail, and so set as to 
receive the wind very obliquely, I mean so as 
to be within a point of the compass directly oppo- 
site to it, and ao placed upon a reasonable smooth 
pavement where the wind blew somewhat strongly. 
"Hie event was first, that it stood doubting whether 
it should stir at all or no, but that was not long, 
and then it ran a-head extreme swiftly, till it was 
overthrown by a rub. 

A. Before you leave the ship, tell me how it 
comes about that so small a thing as a rudder can 
so easily turn the greatest ship. 
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CHAP. VI. B. It 19 not the rudder only, there must also be 
, ." ■ a stream to do it; you shall never turn a ship 
•in, wind, n,,d with a rudder in a standing pool, nor in a natural 
current, You must make a stream from head to 
stem, either witli oars or with sails ; when you 
hare made such a stream, the turning of the rud- 
der obliquely liolds the water from passing freely, 
and the ship or boat cannot go on directly, but as 
the rudder inclines to the stern, so will the ship 
torn ; but this is too well known to insist upon. 
You have observed that the rudders of the greatest 
ships are not very broad, but go deep into the 
water, whereas western barges, though but small 
vessels, have their rudders much broader, which 
argues that the holding of water from passing is 
the true office of a nidder ; and therefore to a ship 
that draws much water the rudder is made deep 
accordingly ; and in barges that draw little water, i 
the rudders being less deep, must so much the more \ 
be extended in breadth, 

A. What makes snow ? 

B. The same cause which, speaking of hardness, 
1 supposed for the cause of ice. For the stream 
of air proceeding from that both the earth and 
the sun cast off the air, consequently maketh a 
stream of air from the equinoxial towards the poles, 
passing amongst the clouds, shaving those small 
drops of water whereof the clouds consist, and 
congeals them as they do the water of the sea, or 
of a river. And these smalt frozen drops are that 
which we call snow. 

A. But then how are great drops frozen into 
hailstones, and that especially (as we see they are) 
in summer ■ 
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B. It is especially in summer, and hot weather, chap-Ij 
that the drops of water which make the clouds, ,, 
are great enough ; but it is then also that clouds ■■'"i'' '""■'•'' 
are sooner and more plentifully carried up. And 
therefore the current of the air strengthened be- 
tween the earth and the clouds, becomes more 
swift; and thereby freezeth the drops of water, 
not in the cloud itself, but as they are falling. Nor 
does it freeze them thoroushly, the time of their 
falling not permitting it, but gives them only a thin 
coat of ice; as is manifest by their sudden dis- 
solving. 

A. Why are not sometimes also whole clouds 
when pregnant and ready to drop, frozen into one 
piece of ice • 

B. I believe they are so whensoever it thunders. 

A. But upon what ground do you believe it? 

B. From the manner or kin d of noise they make, 
namely a crack ; which I see not how it can possi- 
bly be made by water or any other soft bodies 
whatsoever. 

A. Yes, the powder they call aurum fulminatts, 
when thoroughly warm, gives just such another 
crack as thunder. 

C But why may not every small grain of that 
aurum yulminans by itself be heard, though a heap 
of them together be soft, as is any heap of sand. 
Salts of all sorts are of the nature of ice. But 
gold is dissolved into aurum J'ulminans by nitre 
and other salts. And the least grain of it gives a 
little crack in the fire by itself. And therefore 
when they are so warmed by degrees, the crack 
cannot choose but be very great. 
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A. But before it be aurum fidminans they use 
wash away the salt {which they call dulcifying il 
and then they dry it gently by degrees. 

li. That is, they exhale the pure water that 
left in the powder, and leave the salt behind 
harden with drying. Other powder made of sail 
without any gold in them will give a crack as gri 
as aurum J'tthninaiiJf, A very great chemist of 
times hath written, that salt of tartar, saltpeti 
and a little brimstone ground together into a po 
der, and dried, a few grains of that powder will 
made by the fire to give as great a clap as 
musket. 

A. Methinks it were worth your trial to si 
what effect a quart or a pint of aurum J'ubaU 
would produce, being put into a great gun rai 
strong enough on purpose, and the breech of 
gun set in hot cinders, so as to heat by degi 
till the powder fly. 

B. I pray you try it yourself; I cannot spare so 
much money. 

A. What is it that breaketh the clouds when 
they are frozen ? 

B. In very hot weather the sun raiseth from the' 
sea and all moist places abundance of water, and 
to a great height. And whilst this water hangs over 
Bs in clouds, or is again descending, it raiseth other 
clouds, and it happens very often that they press 
the air between them, and squeeze it through the 
clouds themselves very violently ; which as it 
passes shaves and hardens them in the manner 
declared. 

A. That has already been granted; my question 
is what breaks them ? 
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B. I must here take in one supposition more. chap. ^ 

A. Then your basiu, it seems, holds not all you p^i,,,^,^,"! 
have need of. "'" 

B. It may for all this, for the supposition I add 
is uo more but this ; that what internal motion I 
ascribe to the earth, and the other concrete parts 
of the world, is to be supposed also in every of 
their parts how small soever ; for what reason is 
there to think, in case the whole earth have in 
truth the motion I have ascribed to it, that one 
part of it taken away, the remaining part should 
lose that motion. If you break a loadstone, both 
parts will retain their virtue, though weakened 
according to the diminution of their quantity; I 
suppose therefore in every small part of the earth 
the same kind of motion, which I have supposed 
in the whole : and so I recede not yet from my 
basin. 

A. Let it be supposed, and withal, that abun- 
dance of earth, (which I see you aim at), be drawn 
up together with the water. What then ? 

B, Then if many pregnant clouds, some ascend- 
ing and some descending meet together, and make 
concavities between, and by the pressing out of the 
mr, as I have said before, become ice; those atoms, 
as I may call them, of earth will, by the straining 
of the air through the water of the clouds, be left 
behind, and remain in the cavities of the clouds, 
and be more in number than for the proportion of 
the air therein. Therefore for want of liberty they 
must needs justle one another, and become, as they 
are more and more straightened of room, more and 
more swift, and consequently at last break the ice 
suddenly and violently, now in one place, and by 
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CHAP. vi. and by in another; and make thereby so many 

p^^[|^^^^ claps of thunder, aud so many flashes of lightnhig. 

nun. winj, wd FoF the aiF recoiling upon our eyes, is that which 

maketh those flashes to our fancy. 

A. But I have seen lightning in a very clei 
evening, when there has been neither thunder no| 
cloads. 

B. Yes, in a clear evening ; because the cloudl 
and the rain were below the horizon, perhapl 
forty or fifty miles off; so that you could not \ 
the clouds nor hear the thunder. 

A. If the clouds be indeed frozen into ice, 
shall not wonder if they be sometimes also 
situated, as, like looking-glasses, to make us f 
sometimes three or more suns by refraction s 
reflection. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PROBLEMS OF MOTION PERPKNDICULAR, AND OBLIQUBd 

OF PRESSION AND PliRCUSSION ; REFLECTION AND 

REFRACTION ; ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 

A. If a bullet from a certain point given, be shol 
against a wall perpendicularly, and again from the] 
same point obliquely, what will be the proportion ofl 
the forces wherewith they urge the wall? For* 
example, let the wall be A B, a point given E, a 
gun C E, that carries the bullet perpendicularly to 
F, and another gun D E, that carries the like bul- 
let with the same swiftness obliquely toG; inwhaL| 
proportion will their forces be upon the wall ? 

B. The force of the stroke perpendicular from Ejl 
to F will be greater then the oblique force from E J 
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to G, in the proportion of the line E G to the Hoe chap vr 
EF. — - 

A. How can the difference be so much f Can u^n psrpo 
the bullet lose so much of its force in the way from J'^mXr 
E to G ? p^™™ 

£, No; we will suppose it loseth nothing of its'™""™' 
swiftness. But the cause is, that their swiftness «™, 
being equal, the one is longer in coming to the 
wall than the other, in proportion of time, as E G 
to E F. For though their swiftness be the same, 
considered in themselves, yet the swiftness of their 
approach to the wall is greater in E F than in E G, 
in proportion of the lines themselves. 

A. When a bullet enters not, but rebounds from 
the wall, does it make the same angle going off, 
which it did falling on, as the sun-beams do ? 

B. If you measure the angles close by the wall 
their difference will not be sensible ; otherwise it 
will be great enough, for the motion of the bullet 
grows continually weaker. But it is not so with 
the sun-beams which press continually and equally. 

A. What is the cause of reflection ? When a 
body can go no further on, it has lost its motion. 
Whence then comes the motion by which it re- 
boundeth ? 

B. This motion of rebounding or reflecting pro- 
ceedeth from the resistance. There is a difference 
to be considered between the reflection of light, 
and of a bullet, answerable to their different mo- 
tions, pressing and striking. For the action which 
makes reflection of light, is the pressure of the air 
upon the reflecting body, caused by the sun, or 
other shining body, and is but a contrary endea- 
vour ; as if two men should press with their breasts 
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CHAr.vii. Upon the two ends of a staff, thouf^h tliey did iioP 
Pi^liT^ remove one another, yet they would find in thein-l 
«"' p'tt™*^.! solves a great disposition to press backward uponl 
" whatsoever is behind them, though not a totall 
going out of their places. Such is the way on 
reflecting light. Now, when the falling on of the; 
sun-beams is oblique, the action of them is never-J 
thetess perpendicular to the superficies it falls on.1 
And therefore the reflecting body, by resisting 
turneth back that motion perpendicularly, as from 
FtoE; buttaketh nothing from the force that goesi 
on parallel in the line of E H, because the motioO'l 
never presses. And thus of the two motions from I 
F to E, and from E to H, is a compounded motiorii 
in the line F H, which maketh an angle in B Gjl 
equal to the angle F G E. 

But in percussion (which is the motion of th&l 
bullet against a wall,) the bullet no sooner goethi 
off than it loseth of its swiftness, and inclineth to 1 
the earth by its weight. So that the angles made- 
in falling on and going off, cannot be equal, unless, j 
they be measured close to the point where the I 
stroke is made. 

A. If a man set a board upright upon its edge,*' 
though it may very easily be cast down with a little 
pressure of one's finger, yet a bullet from a mus- 
ket shall not throw it down, but go through it. 
What is the cause of that t 

B. In pressing with your finger you spend tim 
to throw it down. For the motion you give to t 
part you touch is communicated to every other -I 
part before it fall. For the whole cannot fall till f 
every part be moved. But the stroke of a bullet 1 
is so swift, as it breaks through, before the motion f 
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of the part it hits can be coniraunicated to all the chap.vii. 
other parts that must fall with it. „ ., ' ,"„ 

A. The stroke of a hammer will drive a nail a^^ip-n*" 
great way into a piece of wood on a sudden. What ' ' 
weight laid upon the head of a nail, and in how 
much time will do the same ? It is a question I 
have heard propounded amongst naturalists. 

li. The different manner of the operation of 
weight from the operation of a stroke, makes it 
incalculable, The suddenness of the stroke upon 
one point of the wood takes away the time of re- 
sistance from the rest. Therefore the nail entci's 
so far as it does. But the weight not only gives 
them time, but also augments the resistance ; but 
how much, and in how much time, is, 1 think, 
impossible to determine. 

A. What Is the difference between reflection and 
recoiling? 

B. Any reflection may, and not unproperly, be 
called recoiling ; but not contrariwise every recoil- 
ing reflection. Reflection is always made by the 
reaction of a body pressed or stricken; but recoiling 
not always. The recoiliug of a gun is not caused 
by its own pressing upon the gunpowder, but by 
the force of the powder itself, inflamed and moved 
every wjjy alike. 

A. I had thought it had been by the sudden re- 
entering of the air after the flame and bullet were 
gone out. For it is iuipossible that so much room 
as is left empty by the discharging of the gun, 
should be so suddenly filled with the air that en- 
lereth at the touchhole. 

Ji. The flame is nothing but the powder itself, 
which scattered into its smallest parts, seems of 
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citAP.vn. greater bulk by much, than m truth it is, because 
j^Tnno ^'^^y shine. And as the parts scatter more and 

uon periKBdicu- more, SO Still more air gets between them, enteriug 
not only at the touchhole, but also at the mouthi 
of the gUQ, which two ways being opposite, it willl 
be much too weak to make the gun recoil. 

A. 1 have heard that a great guu charged ti 
much or tool ittle, will shoot, not above, nor below, 
but beside the mark ; and charged witb one cer-i 
tain charge between both, will hit it. 

B. How that should be I cauuot imagine. For; 
when all things in the cause are equal, the effect 
cannot be unequal. As soon as fire is given, an) 
before the bullet be out, the gun begins to recoil. 
If then there be any unevenness or rub in the, 
grouud more on one side than on the other, it shaQ 
shoot beside the mark, whether too much, or too^ 
little, or justly charged ; because if the line wherein 
the gun recoileth decline, the way of the bullet 
will also decline to the contrary side of the mark. 
Therefore I can imagine no cause of this event, 
but either in the ground it recoils on, or in the 
unequal weight of the parts of the breech. 

A. How comes refraction r 

B. When the action is in a line perpendicular 
to the superficies of the body wrought upon, there 
will be no refraction at all. The action will pro- 
ceed still in the same straight line, whether it 
he pression as in light, or percussion as in the 
shooting of a bullet. But when the pression is 
oblique, then will the refraction be that way which 
the nature of the bodies through which the action 
proceeds shall determine. 

.4. How is light refracted f 
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B. If it pass through a body of less, nito a Doay chap. ^ 
of greater resistance, and to the point of the p^^^ 
superficies it falleth on, you draw a hne perpen- H"- p" 
dicular to the same superficies, the action will 
proceed not in the same line by which it fell on, 
but in another line bending toward that perpen- 
dicular. 

A. What is the reason of that ? 

B. I told you before, that the falling on worketh 
only in the perpendicular ; but as soon as the 
action proceedeth farther inward than a mere 
touch, it worketh partly in the perpendicular, and 
partly forward, and would proceed in the same 
line iu which it fell on, but for the greater resist- 
ance which now weakeneth the motion forward, 
and makes it to incline towards the perpendicular. 

A. In transparent bodies it may be so ; but there 
be bodies through which the light cannot pass 
at all. 

B. But the action by which light is made, passeth 
through all bodies. For this action is pressiou ; 
and whatsoever is pressed, presseth that which is 
next behind, and so continually. But the cause 
why there is no light seen through it, is the un- 
evenness of the parts within, whereby the action is 
by an infinite number of reflections so diverted 
and weakened, that before it hath proceeded 
through, it hath not strength left to work upon 
the eye strongly enough to produce sight. 

A. If the body being transparent, the action 
proceed quite through, into a body again of less 
resistance, as out of glass into the air, which way 
shall it then proceed in the air ? 

B. From the point where it goetb forth, draw a 
perpendicular to the sniierficies of the glass, the 
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I CHAP. VI I. action now freed from the resistance it BufFerei 
|Pi«bianT^.u. ^'^' S" from that perpendicular, as much as it 
ton i»r|mi.iifu- beforc comc towards it. 

A. When a bullet from out of the air enterel 
into a wall of earth, will that also be refracti 
towards the perpendicular. 

Ji. If the earth be all of one kind, it will. F( 
the parallel motion, will there also at the fii 
entrance be resisted, which it was not before il 
eutered. 

A. How then comes a bullet, when shot vei 
obliquely into any broad water, and having enten 
yet to rise again into the air ? 

B. When a bullet Ls shot very obliquely, though 
the motion be never so swift, yet the approach down- 
wards to the water is very slow, and when it com- 
eth to it, it casteth up much water before it, which 
with its weight presseth downwards again, am" 
maketh the water to rise under the bullet wll 
force enough to master the weak motion of thi 
bidlet downwards, and to make it rise in such man- 
ner as bodies use to rise by reflection. 

A. By what motion (seeing you ascribe all efiei 
to motion) can a loadstone draw iron to it? 

B. By the same motion hitherto supposed. Bui 
though all the smallest parts of the earth hav»i 
this motion, yet it is not supposed that their motionsi 
are in equal circles ; nor that they keep just timei 
with one another ; nor that they have all the 
same poles. If they had, all bodies would draw 
one another alike. For such an agreement of 
motion, of way, of swiftness, and of poles, cannot be 
maintained, without the conjunction of the bodies 
themselves in the centre of their common motion, 
but by violence. If therefore the iron have but so 
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mncb of the nature of the loadstone as readily to ciiAP.vir. 
receive from it the like motion, as one string of a,, Tj 
lute doth from another string strained to the same .ion i 
note, (as it is like enough it hath, the loadstone " 
being but one kind of iron ore), it must needs after 
that motion received from it, unless the greatness 
of the weight hinder, eome nearer to it, because 
at distance their motions vnll differ in time, and 
oppose each other, whereby they will be forced to 
a common centre. If the iron be lifted up from 
the earth, the motion of the loadstone must be 
stronger, or the body of it nearer, to overcome the 
weight ; and then the iron will leap up to the load- 
atone as swiftly, as from the same distance it would 
fall down to the earth ; but if both the stone and 
the iron be set floating upon the water, the attrac- 
tion will begin to be manifest at a greater distance, 
because the hindrance of the weight is in part 
removed. 

A. But why does the loadstone, if it float on a 
calm water, never fail to place itself at last in the 
meridian just north and south. 

B. Not so, just in the meridian, but almost in 
all places with some variations. But the cause I 
think is, that the axis of this magnetical motion is 
parallel to the axis of the ediptic, which is the 
axis of the Hke motion in the earth, and conse- 
quently that it cannot freely exercise its natural 
motion in any other situation. 

A. Whence may this consent of motion in the 
loadstone and the earth proceed ? Do you think, as 
somehave written, that the eartbia agreat loadstone: 

It. Dr. Gilbert, that was the first that wrote any- 
thing of this subject rationally, inclines to that 
opinion. Descartes thought the earth, fxcepting 
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r crust of a few miles depth, to be of t 
Prown^Vlo. s^™^ nature with all other stars, aud brighl 
" pi^pw'iic"- my part, I am couteut to be ignorant ; but I belie' 
the loadstone hath been given its virtue by a I 
habitude in the mine, the vein of it lying in the plai 
of some of the meridians, or rather of some of t 
great circles that pass through the poles of t 
ecliptic, which are the same with the poles of t 
like motion supposed in the earth. 

A. If that be true, 1 need not ask why the fiUngi 
of iron laid ou a loadstone equally distant from i 
poles will lie parallel to the axis, but on each sid 
will incline to the pole that is next. Nor why I 
drawing a loadstone all along a needle of iron, t 
needle will receive the same poles. Nor why whei 
the loadstone and iron, or two loadstones, are puj 
together floating upon water, will fall one of then 
astern of the other, that their like parts may 1 
the same way, and their unlike touch, in whid 
action they are commonly said to repel one another J 
For all this may be derived from the uniou of thra 
motions. One thing more I desire to know, 
that is ; what are those things they call spirits V% 
I mean ghosts, fairies, hobgoblins, and the Ukafl 
apparitions. 

B. They are no part of the subject of naturs 
philosophy. 

A. That which in all ages, and all places is com- 
monly seen (as those bave been, unless a great part 
of mankind he liars) cannot, I think, be super- 
natural. 

B. All this that I have hitherto said, though! 
upon better ground than can be had for a discoui-se I 
of ghosts, you ought to take but for a dream. 

A. I do so. But there be some dreams mor»J 
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like sense then others. And that which is like cHAP.vn. 
sense pleases me ^ well ui natural philosophy, as p,^J^I^^J7^». 
if it were the very truth. '^•' i- 

B. I was dreaming also once of these things ; 
but was wakened by their noise. And they never 
came into any dream of mine since, unless appari- 
tions in dreams and ghost be all one. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DELrnlC PROBLKM, OR DUPLICATION OF Till: 
CUBE. 

A. Have you seen a printed paper sent from Paris, 
containing the duplication of the cube, written in 
French ? 

B. Yes. It was I that writ it, and sent it tbither 
to be printed, on purpose to see what objections 
would be made to it by our professors of algebra 
here. 

A. Then yon have also seen the confutations of 
it by algebra. 

B. I have seen some of them ; and have one by 
me. For there was but one that was rightly cal- 
culated, and that is it which I have kept. 

A. Your demonstration then is confuted though 
but by one. 

B. That does not follow. For thongh an arith- 
metical calculation be true in iiumbers.yet the same 
may be, or rather must be false, if the units be not 
constantly the same. 

A. Is their calculation so inconstant, or rather 
so foolish as you make it ? 

B. Yes. For the same number is sometimes so 
many lines, sometimes so many planes, and some- 
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. times so many solids; as you shall plainly see, 
you will take the pains to examine 6rst a demon- 
stration I have to prove the t^aid duplioation, and 
after that, the alf^ebraic calculation which is pre- 
tended to confute it. And not only that this one 
is false, hut also any other arithmetical account 
used in geometry, unless the numbers be always so 
many lines, or always so many superficies, or al- 
ways so many solids. 

^4. Let me see the geometrical demonstration. 

B. There it is. Read it. 
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TO FIND A CUBE DOUBLE TO A CUBE GIVEN I; 

Let the side of the cube given be V D. Produ< 

V D to A, till A D be double to DV. Then make 
the square of A D, namely A B C I). Divide A B 
and C D in the middle at E and F. Draw E F. 
Draw also A C cutting E F in I. Then in the sides 
B C and A D take B R and A S, each of them equal 
to A I or I C. 

Lastly, divide S D in the middle at T, and upon 
the centre T, with the distance T V, describe a 
semi-circle cutting A D in Y, and D C in X. 

I say the cube of D X is double to the cube of 
D V. For the three lines D Y, D X, D V are in 
eontimial proportion. And continuing the semi- 
circle V X Y till it cut the line R S, drawn and 
produced in Z, the line S Z will be eqnal to D X. 
And drawing X Z it will pass through T. And the 
four lines T V, T X, T Y and T Z will be equal. 
And therefore joining Y X and Y Z, the figure 

V X Y Z will be a rectangle. 

Produce CD to P so as D P be equal to A D. 
Now if Y Z produced fall on P, there will be three 
rectangle equiangled triangles, D P Y, U Y X, and 
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D X V ; and consequently four continual proportin- chap. viii. 
iials, D P, D Y, D X, and D V, whereof D X is the ,; 
least of the means. And therefore the cube of p' 
D X will be double to the cube of D V, or 

A, That is true; and the cube of D Y will be 
double to the cube of D X ; and the cube of D P 
double to the cube of D Y. But that Y Z produced, 
falls upon P, is the thing they deny, and which you 
ought to demonstrate. 

B. If Y Z produced fall not on P, then draw 
P Y, and from V let fall a perpendicular upon P Y, 
suppose at h. Divide P V in the midst at a, and 
join a u ; which done a u will be equal to « V or 
a P. For because V b P is a right angle, the point 
u will be in the semi-circle whereof P V is the dia- 
meter. 

Therefore drawing V R, the angle « V R will be 
a right angle. 

A. Why so ? 

B. Because T V and T Y are equal ; and T D, 
TS equal; S Y will also be equal to D V. And 
because D P and R S are equal and parallel, R Y 
will be equal and parallel to P V. And therefore 
V R and P Y that join them will be equal and pa- 
rallel. And the angles P h V, R V « will be alter- 
nate, and consequently equal. But P«V is a right 
angle ; therefore also R V « will be a right angle. 

A. Hitherto all is evident. Proceed. 

B. From the point Y raise a perpendicular cut- 
ting V R wheresoever in /, and then (because P Y 
and V R are parallel) the angle Y / V will be a 
right angle. And the figure « Y / V a rectangle, 
and u t equal to Y V. But Y V is equal to Z X ; 
and therefore Z X is equal to a t. And u t must 
pass through the point T (for the diameters of any 
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rectangle divide eacTi other in the middle), then 
fore Z and // are the same point, and X and / tli^ 
same point. Therefore Y Z produced falls upon I 
And D X is the lesser of the two means betwei 
A D and D V. And the cube of D X double to t 
cube of D V, which was to be demonstated. 

A. I cannot imagine what fault there can be iM 
this demonstration, and yet there is one thili| 
which seems a little strange to me. And it i; 
You take B R, which is half the diagonal, i 
which is the sine of forty-five degrees, and whid 
is also the mean proportional between the two en 
tremes ; and yet you bring none of these proprid 
ties into your demonstration. So that though yam 
argue from the construction, yet you do not argi 
from the cause. And this perhaps your adversaria 
will object, at least, cgaiust tlie art of your demow 
stration, or enquire by what luck you pitched upon 
half the diagonal for your foundation. 

B. I see you let nothing pass. But for answer 
you must know, that if a man argue from the nega- 
tive of the truth, though he know not that it is tbe 
truth which is denied, yet he will fall at last, after 
many consequences, into one absurdity or another. 
For though false do often produce truth, yet it pro- 
duces also absurdity, as it hath done here. But 
truth produceth nothing but truth. Therefore in 
demonstrations that tend to absurdity, it is no good 
logic to require all along tbe operation of the 
cause. 

A. Have you drawn from hence no corollaries : 

B. No. I leave that for others that will ; unless 
you take this for a corollary, that, what arithmeti-j 
eal calculation soever contradicts it, is false. 
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A. Let me see now the algebraical demonstration chap. i 
against it. ,;;:^ 

B. Here it is : i.«.i.i.™, ■ 
Let A B or A D be equal to ... 2 of 
Then D F or D V is equal to ... 1 
And B R or A S is equal to the square root of 2 
And D Y equal to 3 

want the square root of . . . . 2 

The cube of A B is equal to ... 8 
The cube of D Y is equal to ... 45 

want the square root of 1G82 that is 

almost equal to . . ... 4 

For 45 want the square root of IGHl is 

equal to . . . . . . . 4 

Therefore D Y is a little less then the greater of 
the two means between \ D and D V. 

A. There is I see some little difference between 
this arithmetical and your geometrical demonstra- 
tion. And though it be insensible, yet if his cal- 
culation be true, yours must needs be false, which 
I am sure cannot be. 

li. His calculation is so true, that there is never 
a proposition in it false, till he come to the conclu- 
sion, that the cube of D Y is equal to 45, want the 
square root of 1682. But that, and the rest, is 



A. I shall easily see that A D is certainly 2, 
whereof D V is 1, and A V is certainly 3, whereof 
DVis 1. 

B. Right. 

A. And B R is without doubt the square root 
of 2. 

B. Why, what is 2 ? 

A. 2 is the line A D as being double to D V 
which is I. 
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B. And so, the line B R is the square root of ti 
Une A D. 

A. Out upon it, it is absurd. Why do you graj 
it to be true in arithmetic ? 

B. In arithmetic the numbers consist of so many 
units, and are never considered there as nothings. 
And therefore every one Une has some latitude, 
and if you allow to B I, the semi-diagoual, the same 
latitude you do to A B, or to B R, you will quickly 
see the square of half the diagonal to be equal to 
twice the square of half A B. 

A. Well, but then your demonstration is not 
confuted ; for the point Y will have latitude enough 
to take in that little diiference which is between the 
root of 1681 and the root of 1082. This putting 
oif an unit sometimes for one line, sometimes for 
one square, must needs mar the reckoning. Again 
he says, the cube of A B is equal to 8 ; but seeing 
A B is 2, the cube of A B must he just equal to 
four of its own sides ; so that the unit which was 
before sometimes a hue, sometimes a square, is 
now a cube. 

B. It can be no otherwise when you so apply 
arithmetic to geometry, as to number the lines of 
a plane, or the plant's of a cube. 

A. In the next place, I find that the cube of 
D Y is equal to 45, want the square root of 1682. 
What is that 45 ? Lines, or squares, or cubes ? 

B. Cubes ; cubes of D V, 

A. Then if you add to 45 cubes of DVthe square 
root of 1682, the sum will be 45 cubes of D V ; and 
if you add to the cube of D Y the same root of 1682, 
the sum will be the cube of D Y, plus the square 
root of 1682, aud these two sums must be equal. 
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B. They must so. c 

A. But the square root of 1682, being a line, . 
adds nothing to a cube ; therefore the cube alone i 
of D Y, which he says is equal almost to 4 cubes ofSno^i 
of D V, is equal to 45 cubes of the same D V. 

B. All these impossibilities do necessarily follow 
the confounding of arithmetic and geometry. 

A. I pray you let me see the operation by which 
the cube of D Y (that is, the cube of 3, want the 
root of 2) is found equal to 45, want the square 
root of 1682. 

B. Here it is, 

A DETECTION OF THE ABSURD USE OF ARITHMETIC AS IT 
IS NOW APPLIED TO GEOMETRY. 

3 '2 
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A. Why for two roots of 1 8 do you put the root 
of 72. 

B. Because 2 roots of 18 are equal to one root 
of four times 1 8, which is "2 

A, Next we have, that tlie root of 2 multiplied 
into 2 makes the root of 8. How is that true? 

B. Does it not make 2 roots of two r And is 
not B R the root of 2, and 2 B R equal to the dia- 

VOL. VII. F 
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CHAP. VIII. gonal .- And is not the square of the diagonj 
■iZ^c to 8 squares of D V ? 
prohicminr A. It IS truc. Dut heFB the root of 8 is pot t 
«riiM cube, the cube of the root of 2. Can a line be equal 1 
a cube } 

B. No. But here we are in arithmetic agai 
and 8 is a cubic number. 

A. How does the root of 2 multiplied into tU 
root of 72 make 12? 

B. Because it makes the root of 2 times 72, thi 
is to say the root of 144 which is 12. 

A, How does 9 roots of 2 make the root of 162 8 

B. Because it makes the root of 2 squares of 9J 
that is the root of 162. 

A. How does 3 roots of 72 make the root < 
648? 

B. Because it makes the root of 9 times 72, thi 
is of 648. 

A. For the total sum I see 27 and 18, whid 
make 45. Therefore the root of 648 togetherwitl 
the root of 162 and of 8, which are to be deduct* 
from 45, ought to be equal to the root of 1682. 

B. So they are. For 648 multiplied by IS 
makes 104976, of which the double root is 
and 648 and 162 added together make . . 
Therefore the root of 648, added to the root 

of 162, makes the root of 
Again 1458 into 8 is 11664. The double 

root whereof is ... . 

The sum of 1458 and 8 added together 
The sum of 1466 and 216 is 1682, and the 

root, the root of . . . 

A. I see the calculation in numbers is righ^ 
though false in lines. The reason whereof can 1 
no other than some difference between multiplyinj 
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numbers into lines or planes, and multipying 
into the same lines or planes. 

B. The difference is manifest. For when you i 
multiply a number into lines, the product is lines ; \ 
as the number 2 multiplied into 3 lines is no more 
than 3 lines 2 times told. But if you multiply 
Hues into Hnes you make planes, and if you multi- 
ply lines into planes you make solid bodies. In 
geometry there are but three dimensions, lengths, 
superficies, and body. In arithmetic there is but 
one, and that is number or length which you will. 
And though there be some numbers called plane, 
other solids, others piano-solid, others square, 
others cubic, others square-square, others qnadrato- 
cubic, others oubi-cubie, &e., yet are all these but 
one dimension, namely number, or a tile of things 
numbered. 

A. But seeing this way of calculation by num- 
bers is so apparently false, what is the reason this 
calculation came so near the truth ? 

B. It is because in arithmetic units are not 
nothings, and therefore have breadth. And there- 
fore many lines set together make a superficies 
though their breadth be insensible. And the 
greater the number is iuto which you divide your 
line, the less sensible will be your error. 

A. Archimedes, to find a straight line equal to 
the circumference of a circle,, used this way of 
extracting roots. And it is the way also by which 
the table of sines, secants, and tangents have been 
calculated. Are they all out ? 

B. As for Archimedes, there is no man that does 
more admire him than I do : but there is no man 
that cannot err. His reasoning is good. But he, 
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CHAP. vni. as all other g;eonietriciaiis before and after him 
have had two principles that cross one anothei 
when they are applied to one and the same sciencflj^ 
One is, that a point is no part of a line, which i 
true in geometry, where a part of a line when it i 
called a point, is not reckoned ; another is, that t 
unit is part of a number ; which is also true ; 
when they reckon by arithmetic in geometry, the) 
a unit is sometimes part of a line, sometimes a piU 
of a square, and sometimes part of a cube, 
the table of sines, secants, and tangents, I am naj 
the first that 6nd fault with them. Yet I deny ndj 
but they are true enough for the reckoning ( 
acres in a map of land. 

A. What a deal of labour has been lost by thena 
that being professors of geometry have read nothing 
else to their auditors but such stuff as this you 
have here seen. And some of them have written 
great books of it in strange characters, such as in 
troublesome times, a man would suspect to be a 
cypher. 

B. I think you have seen enough to satisfy you, 
that what I have written heretofore concerning the 
quadrature of the circle, and of other figures made 
in imitation of the parabola, has not been yet 
confuted. 

A. I see you have wrested out of the hands of 
our antagonists this weapon of algebra, so as they 
can never make use of it again. Which I consider 
as a thing of much more consequence to the science 
of geometry, than either of the duplication of the 
cube, or the finding of two mean proportionals, or 
the quadrature of a circle, or all these problems 
put together. 

FINIS. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OP THE ORIGINAL OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A. I HAVE heard exceeding highly commended 
a kind of thiug which I do not well understand, ^ 
though it be much talked of, by such as have not "| 
otherwise much to do, by the name of philosophy ; 
and the same again by others as much despised 
and derided : so that I cannot tell whether it be 
good or ill, nor what to make of it, thougli I see 
many other men that thrive by it. 

Jl. I doubt not, but what so many do so highly 
praise must be very admirable, and what is derided 
and scorned by mauy, foolish and ridiculous. The 
honour and scorn fatleth finally not upon philo- 
sophy, but upon the professors. Philosophy is t/ie 
knowledge of' natural causes. And there is no 
knowledge but of truth. And to know the true 
causes of things, was never in contempt, but in ad- 
miration. Scorn can never fasten upon truth- But 
the diflFerence is all in the writers and teachers. 
Whereof some have neither studied, nor care for 
it, otherwise than as a trade to maintain themselves 
or gain preferment; and some for fashion, and to 
make themselves fit for ingenious company : and 
their study hath not been meditation, but acquies- 
cence in the authority of those authors whom they 
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have heard commended. And some, but few, the] 
J be, that have studied it for curiosity, and the c 
'light which commonly men have in the ncquisitiw 
of scieuce, and in the mastery of difficult and subj 
til docrines. Of this last sort I count Aristotlq 
and a few others of the ancients, and some few mtf 
derns : and to these it is that properly belong tb 
praises which are given to philosophy. 

A. If I have a mind to study, for example naXvi 
ral philosophy, must I then needs read Aristotlia 
or some of those that now are in request r 

B. There is no necessity of it. But if in ) 
own meditation you light upon a difficulty, I thin 
it is no loss of time, to enquire what other mei 
say of it, but to rely only upon reason. For thouj 
there be some few effects of nature, especially C 
ceming the heavens, whereof the philosophers ( 
old time have assigned very rational causes, suchi 
as any man may acquiesce in, as of eclipses of the] 
sun and moon by long observation, and by the cal 
culation of their visible motions ; yet what is thai 
to the numberless and quotidian phenomena of n 
ture ? Who is there amongst them or their suo- 
cessors, that has satisfied you with the causes i 
gravity, heat, cold, light, sense, colour, noise, rain,* 
snow, frost, winds, tides of the sea, and a thousand! 
other things which a few men's lives are too shortj 
to go through, and which you and other curionaJ 
spirits admire (as quotidian as they are), and fain I 
would know the causes of them, but shall not find 1 
them in the books of naturalists ; and when you ask 
what are the causes of any of them, of a philo- 
sopher now, he will put you off with mere words ; 
which words, examined to the bottom, signify not 
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a jot more than I cannot tell, or because it is : chap. i. 
such as are intrinsical qualitv, occult quality, „~"! TT'. 
syuipathy, autipathy, an tiperi stasis, and the like, of n.timj pii 
Which pass well enough with those that care not "^ ^' M 

much for such wisdom, though wise enough in their ■ 

own ways ; but will not pass with you that ask not ^| 

simply what is the cause, but in what manner it ^M 

comes about that such effects are produced. ^M 

A. That is cozening. What need had they of ^M 
that? When began they thus to play the char* ^M 
latans ? ^M 

B. Need had they none. But know you not ^M 
that men from their very birth, and naturally, ^M 
scramble for every thing they covet, and would ^M 
have all the world, if they could, to fear and obey ^M 
them ? If by fortune or industry one light upon a ^M 
secret in nature, and thereby obtain the credit of ^M 
an extraordinary knowing man, should he not ^M 
make use of it to his own benefit ? There is scarce ^| 
one of a thousand but would live upon the charges ^M 
of the people as far as he dares. What poor geo- ^M 
metrician is there, but takes pride to be thought a H 
conjurer- What mountebank would not make a H 
living out of a false opinion that he were a great ^| 
physician ? And when many of them are once en- H 
gaged in the maintenance of an error, they will join ^| 
together for the saving of their authority to decry ^M 
the truth. H 

A. I pray, tell me, if you can, how and where ^| 
the study of philosophy first "began. ^M 

B. If we may give credit to old histories, the ^| 
first that studied any of the natural sciences were ^| 
tlie astronomers of Ethiopia. My author is Dio- ^H 
dorus Siculus, accounted a very faithful writer, ^fl^H 
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CHAP. 1. who begins hia history as high as is 
'~' ;' tells us tliat in Ethiopia were the first astronomerJ 
or vMtuni i>iu. and that for their predictions of eclipses, and othfiB 
'' conjunctions and aspects of the planets, they oH 
tained of their king not only towns and fields to ■ 
third part of the whole laud, but were also in sufd 
veneration with the people, that they were thougU 
to have discourse with their gods, which were Uul 
stars ; and made their kings thereby to stand id 
awe of them, that they durst not either eat or driofl 
but what and when they prescribed ; no nor lira 
if they said the gods commanded them to die,! 
And thus they continued in subjection to their 
false prophets, till by one of their kings, called 
Ergamenes, {about the time of the Ptolemies), they] 
were put to the sword. But long before the tim« 
of Ergamenes, the race of these astrologers (for; 
they had no disciples but their own children) wag 
so numerous, that abundance of them (whether 
sent for or no I cannot tell) transplanted thena-j 
selves into Egypt, and there also had their citieBl 
and lands allowed them, and were in request notj 
ouly for astronomy and astrology, but also for ge(M 
metry. And Egypt was then as it were an univervJ 
sity to all the world, and thither weut the curioiw 
Greeks, as Pythagoras, Plato, Thales, and othera^ 
to fetch philosophy into Greece. But long before 
that time, abundauce of them weut into Assyria, 
and had their towns and lands assigned them also 
there ; aud were by the Hebrews called Chaldees. 
A. Why so ? 

/i. I cannot tell ; but I find in Martinius's Lexicon 
they are called Chasdim, and Chesdim, and (as 
saith) from one Chesed the son of Nachor ; but 
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find no such man as Chesed amongst the issue of chap, i, 
Noah iu the scripture. Nor do I find that there,,' , , . , 
was auy certain country called Chaldfea ; though a -f n>uiir«i |Jit^ 
town where any of them inhabited were called a """^ 
town of the Chaldees. Martinius saith farther, 
that the same word Chasdim did signity also 
Demons. 

A. By this reckoning I should conjecture they 
were called Chusdim, as being a race of Ethiopians. 
Kor the land of Chus is Ethiopia ; and so the name 
degenerated first into Chuldim, and then into 
Chaldim ; so that they were such another kind of 
people as we call gipsies ; saving that they were 
admired and feared for their knavery, and the 
gipsies counted rogues. 

B. Nay pray, except Claudius PtolomEeiw, author 
of that great work of astronomy, the Almegest. 

A. I grant he was excellent both in astronomy 
and geometry, and to be commended for his Alme- 
gest; but then for his Judiciar Astrologic annexed 
to it, he is again a gipsy. But the Greeks that 
travelled, you say, into Egypt, what philosophy 
did they carry home ? 

B. The mathematics and astronomy. But for 
that sublunary physics, which is commonly called 
natural philosophy, I have not read of any nation 
that studied it earlier than the Greeks, from whom 
it proceeded to the Romans. Yet both Greeks and 
Romans were more addicted to morid than to 
natural philosophy ; in which kind we have their 
writings, but loosely and incoherently, ^vritten upon 
no other principles than their own passions and 
presumptions, without any respect to the laws of 
commonwealth, which are the ground and measure 
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CBAP. t. of all true morality. So that their books tend rathai 
_, , ■ . .' , to teach men to censure than to obey the 

Of Iho origidil J 

of ouai ■ ■ ■ 



which has been a great hindrance to the peace a 
the western world ever since. But they that seri-i 
ously appUed themselves to natural philosophy I 
were but few, as Plato and Aristotle, whose \ 
we have ; and Epicurus whose doctrine we have I 
iu Lucretius. The writings of Philolaus and many j 
other curious students being by tire or negUgena 
now lost : thougli the doctrines of Philolaus con-^ 
cerning the motion of the earth have been revivw 
by Copernicus, and explained and confirmed by 
Galileo now of late. 

A. I3ut muthitiks the natural philosophy of F 
and Aristotle, and the rest, should have been culti- ^ 
>'ated and made to flourish by their disciples 

fl. Whom do you mean, the successors of PlatOj J 
Epicurus, Aristotle, and the other first philoso-l 
phers r It may be some of them may have been* 
learned and worthy men. But not long after, andl 
down to the time of our Saviour and his Apostles,! 
they were for the most part a sort of needy, igno-« 
rant, impudent, cheating fellows, who by the pro- 
fession of the doctrine of those first philosopher! 
got their living. For at that time, the name of" 
philosophy was so much in fashion and honour 
amongst great persons, that every rich man had a 
philosopher of one sect or another to be a school- 
master to his children. And these were they that 
feigning Christianity, with their disputing and readi- 
ness of talking got themselves into Christian com- 
mons, and brought so many heresies into the 
primitive Church, every one retaining still a tang 
of what they had been used to teach. 
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A. But those heresies were all condemned in the chap. i. 
first Council of Nice. ^^ 

D. Yes. But the Arian heresy for a long time "f 
flourished no less than the Roman, and was upheld 
by divers Emperors, and never fully extinguished 
as long as there were Vandals in Christendom. 
Besides, there arose daily other sects, opposing 
their philosophy to the doctrine of the Councils 
concerning the divinity of our Saviour : as how 
many persons he was, how many natures he had. 
And thus it continued till the time of Charlemagne, 
when he and Pope Leo the third divided the power 
of the empire into temporal and spiritual. 

A. A very unequal division. 

B. Why ? Which of them think you had the 
greater share ? 

A. No doubt, the Emperor : for he only had the 
sword. 

B. When the swords are in the hands of men, 
■whether had you rather comniand the men or the 
swords ? 

A. I understand you. For he that hath the 
hands of the men, has also the use both of their 
swords and strength. 

B. The empire thus divided into spiritiial and 
temporal, the freedom of philosophy was to the 
power spiritual very dangerous. And for that 
cause it behoved the Pope to get schools set up 
not only for divinity, but also for other sciences, 
especially for natural philosophy. Which when by 
the power of the Emperor he had effected, out of 
the mixture of Aristotle's metaphysics with the 
Scripture, there arose a new science called School- 
divinity ; which has been the principal learning of 
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. these western parts from the time of Charlema; 
till of very late. 

>ia- A. But I find not in any of the writings of th( 
Schoolmen in what manner, from the causes thi 
assign, the effect is naturally and necessarily 
duced. 

B. You must not wonder at that. For you ei 
quire not so much, when you see a change 
anything, what may be said to be the cause of 
as how the same is generated ; which generatii 
is the entire progress of nature from the efficiei 
cause to the effect produced. Which is always 
hard question, and for the most part impossible 
a man to answer to_ For the alterations of 
things we perceive by our five senses are made bi 
the motion of bodies, for the most part, either 
distance, smallness, or transparence, invisible. 

A. But what need had they then to assign oaf] 
cause at all, seeing that they could not show the,| 
effect was to follow from it ? 

B. The Schools, as I said, were erected by the 
Pope and Emperor, but directed by the Pope only, 
to answer and confute the heresies of the philoso- 
phers. Would you bave them then betray their 
profession and authority, that is to say, their livel 
hood, by confessing their ignorance ? Or ratht 
uphold the same, by putting for causes, stran{ 
and unintelligible words ; which might serve well 
enough not only to satisfy the people whom they 
relied on, but also to trouble the philosophers 
themselves to find a fault in. 

A . Seeing you say that alteration is wrought by 
the motion of bodies, pray tell me first what I am 
to understand by the word body. 
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li. It is a. hard question, though most men think chap. i. 
they can easily answer it, as that it is whatsoever ^^ ^^ „rM„^ 
they can see, feel, or take uotice of by their senses. "' "•" 
But if you will know indeed what is body, we must 
enquire first what there is that is not body. You 
have seen, I suppose, the effects of glasses, how 
they multiply and magnify the object of our sight ; 
as when a glass of a certain figure will make a 
counter or a shilling seem twenty, though you be 
well assured there is but one. And if you set a 
mark upon it, you will find the mark upon them 
all. The counter is certainly one of those things 
we call bodies : are not the others so too ? 

A. No, without doubt. For looking through a 
glass cannot make them really more than they are. 

B. What then be they but fancies, so many 
fancies of one and the same thing in several places ? 

A. It is manifest they are so many idols, mere 
nothings. 

£. When you have looked upon a star or candle 
with both your eyes, but one of them a little turned 
awry with your finger, has not there appeared two 
stars, or two candles ? And though you call it a 
deception of the sight, you cannot deny but there 
were two images of the object. 

A. It is true, and observed by all men. And the 
same ! say of our faces seen in looking-glasses, 
and of all dreams, and of all apparitions of dead 
men's ghosts ; and wonder, since it is so manifest, 
I never thought upon it before, for it is a very happy 
encounter, and such as being by everybody well 
understood, would utterly destroy both idolatry 
and superstition, and defeat abundance of knaves 
that cheat and trouble the world with their devices. 
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B. But you must not hence conclude that whd 
soever tells his dream, or sometimes takes 
,i. direction from it, is therefore an idolater, or supei 
stitious, or a cheater. For God doth often ; 
monish men hy dreams of what they ought to dooi 
yet men must be wary in this case that they tn 
not dreams with the conduct of their lives farthei 
than by the laws of their country is allowed : 
you know what God says, Deut. xiii : 1/ n prop, 
or a fJreamer of dreams give thee a sign or a torn 
(ler, and (he sign come to pass, yet if he bid tk* 
serve other Gods let Mm be put to death. Here t 
serving other Gods (since they have chosen ' 
for their King) we are to understand revolting fronj 
their King, or disobeying of his laws. Otherwise ] 
see no idolatry nor superstition in following 
dream, as many of the Patriarchs in the Old Testa- ' 
ment, and of the Saints in the New Testament did. 

A. Yes : their own dreams. But when another 
man shall dream, or say that he has dreamed, and 
require me to follow that, he must pardon me if I 
ask him by what authority, especially if he look I 
should pay hirn for it. 

B. But if commanded by the laws you live 
under, you ought to follow it. But when there 
proceed from one sound divers echoes, what are 
those echoes ? And when with fingers crossed you 
touch a small bullet, and think it two; and when the 
same herb or flower smells well to one and ill to 
another, and the same at several times, well and ill to 
yourself, and the like of tastes, what are those 
echoes, feelings, odours, and tastes ? 

A. It is manifest they are all but fancies. But 
certainly when the sun seems to my eye no bigger 
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than a dish, there is behind it somewhere some- chap, i 
what else, I suppose a real sun, which creates those ^ ^ 
fancies, by working, one way or other, upon my •>'"■•■"" 
eyes, and other organs of my senses, to cause that °*"'"^ 
diversity of fancy. 

li. You say right ; and that is it I mean by the 
word body, which briefly I define to be any thing 
that hath a being in itself, without the help of sense. 

A, Aristotle, I think, meaneth by body, .lufi- 
stance, or subjectum, wherein colour, sound, and 
other fancies are, as he says, inherent. For the 
word essence has no affinity with substance. And 
Seneca says, he understands it not. And no won- 
der : for essence is no part of the language of man- 
kind, but a word devised by philosophers out of 
the copulation of two names, as if a man having 
two hounds could make a third, if it were need, of 
their couples. 

B. It is just so. For having said in themselves, 
(for example) : a tree is a plant, and conceiving 

'well enough what is the signification of those 
names, knew not what to make of the word is, that 
couples those names ; nor daring to call it a body, 
they called it by a new name (derived from the 
word est), essentia, bmA siibstautia, deceived by the 
idiom of their own language. For in many other 
tongues, and namely in the Hebrew, there is no 
such copulative. They thought the names of things 
sufficiently connected, when they are placed in their 
natural consequence; and were therefore never 
troubled with essences, nor other fallacy from the 
copulative est. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OF THE PRINCIPLES AND METHOD OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

CHAP. II. -^- This history of the old philosophers has not 

ofdieprintipi™ P'^* ™^ °"* °^ \o\e, but out of hope of philosophy 

uid m-ihoA or from any of their writings. I would tlierefore try 

«phy. if I could attain any knowledge therein by ray own 

meditation ; but I know neither where to begin, 

nor which way to proceed. 

B. Your desire, you say, is to know the causes 
of the effects or pbenomena of nature ; and you 
confess they are fancies, and, consequently, that 
they are in yourself ; so that the causes you seek 
for only are without you, and now you would know 
how those external bodies work upon you to pro- 
duce those phenomena. The beginning therefore 
of your enquiry ought to be at ; lyhat it is you call 
a cause 9 I mean an efficient cause : for the philo- 
sophers make four kinds of causes, whereof the 
efficient is one. J^nothe^ they call the formal 
cause, or simply the form or essence of the thing 
caused ; as when they say, four equal angles and 
four equal sides are the cause of a square figure ; 
or that heaviness is the cause that makes heavy 
bodies to descend; but that is not the cause you 
seek for, nor any thing but this : // descends be- 
cause it descends. The third is the material cause, 
as when they say, the walls and roof, &c. of a house 
are the cause of a house. The fourth is the final 
cause, and hath place only in moral philosophy. 
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A. We will think of final causes upon some other chap, l 
occasion ; of formal and material not at all : I seek "7 
only the efficient, and how it acteth from the be- «nd met 
ginning to the production of the eftect. ^Z^j. 

B. I say then, that in the first place you are to 
enquire diligently into the nature of motion. For 
the variations of fancies, or (which is the same 
thing) of the phenomena of nature, have all of 
them one universal efficient cause, namely the va- 
riety of motion. For if all things in the world 
were absolutely at rest, there could be no variety 
of fancy ; but living creatures would be without 
sense of all objects, which is little less than to be 
dead. 

A, What if a child new taken from the womb 
shoidd with open eyes be exposed to the azure sky, 
do not you think it would have some sense of the 
light, but that all would seem unto him darkness ? 

B. Truly, if he had no memory of any thing for- 
merly seen, or by any other seuse perceived, (which 
is my supposition), I think he would be in the 
dark. For darkness is darkness, whether it be 
black or blue, to him that cannot distinguish. 

A. Howsoever that be, it is evident enough that 
whatsoever worketh is moved : for action is motion. 

B. Having well considered the nature of motion, 
you must thence take your principles for the foun- 
datiou and beginning of your enquiry. 

A. As how { 

B. Explain as fully and as briefly as you can 
what you constantly mean by motion ; which will 
save yourself as well as otliers from being seduced 
by equivocation. 

A. Then I say, motion is nothing but change of 
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CHAP. II. place for all the effect of a body upon tlie orgi 

of our senses is nothing but fancy. Therefore we 
can fancy nothing from seeing it moved, but change 
of place. ~ 

B. It is right. But you must then tell me c 
what you understand by place : for all men are i 
yet agreed on that, 

A. Well then ; seeing we fancy a body, we caa 
not but fancy it somewhere. And therefore I 
place is the faucy of tere or there. 

B. That is not enough. Here and there are i 
understood by any but yourself, except you poiD 
towards it. But pointing is no part of a definition 
Besides, though it help him to find the place, ; 
will never bring him to it. 

A. But seeing sense is faucy, when we fancy' i 
body, we fancy also the figure of it, and the spa< 
it fills up. And then I may define place to be t 
precise space within which the body is coutainet 
For space is also part of the image we have of thd 
object seen. 

J5. And how define you time ? 

A. As place is to a body, so, I think, is time t 
the motion of it; and consequently I take 1 
to be our fancy or image of the motion. But i 
there any necessity of so much niceness ? 

B. Yes. The want of it is the greatest, if nol 
the only, cause of all the discord amongst philo- 
sophers, aa may easily be perceived by their abusing-l 
and confounding the names of things that differ i 
their nature ; as you shall see when there is occj 
sion to recite some of the tenets of divers 
sophers. 

A. 1 will avoid equivocation as much as I can. 1 
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And for the nature of motion, I suppose I under- chap. ii. 
stand it by the definition. What is next to be — ' — ' 

^ * ortlie pnodplH 

doner ua maOiiidgr 

B. You are to draw from these definitions, and T^^j. ^ 1 

from whatsoever truth else you know by the light J 

of nature, such general consequences as may serve J 

for axioms, or principles of your ratiocination. I 

A. That is hard to do. I 

B. I will draw them myself, as many as for our I 
present discourse of natural causes we shall have I 
need of; so that your part will be no more than to I 
take heed I do not deceive you, I 

A. I will look to that. I 

B. My first axiom then shall be this : Two 1 
bodies, at the same time, cannot be in one place. I 

A. That is true; for we number bodies as we I 
fancy them distinct, and distinguish them by their I 
places. You may therefore add : uor one body I 
at the same time in two places. And philosophers I 
mean the same, when they say : there is no pene- I 
tration of bodies. I 

B. But they understand not their own words : 1 
for penetration signifies it not. My second axiom I 
is, that nothing can begin, change, or put an end I 
to, its own motion. For supposing it begin just I 
now, or being now in motion, change its way of I 
stop ; I require the cause why now rattier than be- I 
fore or after, having all that is necessary to such I 
motion, change, or rest, alike at all times ? I 

A. I do not doubt hut the argument is good in I 
bodies inanimate ; but perhaps in voluntary agents I 
it does not hold. I 

B. How it holds in voluntary agents we will I 
then consider when our method hatli brought us to M 
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CHAP. II. the powers and passions nf the mind, A thir 
■~ '. T' axiom shall be this : whatsoever body being at 
rest is afterwards moved, hath for its immediate 






toucheth it. For, since nothing can move itself, 
the movent must be external. And because motia 
is change of place, the movent must put it froj 
its place, which it cannot do till it touch it. 

A. That is manifest, and that it must more thi 
touch it ; it must also follow it. And if more f 
of the body are moved than are by the movei 
touched, the movent is not immediate. And 
this reason, a continued body, though never i 
great, if the first superficies be pressed never a 
httle back, the motion will proceed through it. 

B. Do you think that to be impossible ? 1 1 
prove it from your own words : for you say thi 
the movent does then touch the body which 
moveth. Therefore it puts it back ; but thatwhi<j 
is put back, puts back the next behind, and thi 
again the next ; and so onward to any distanc) 
the body being continued. The same is also mani 
fest by experience, seeing one that walks with ) 
staff can distinguish, though blind, between stonrf 
and glass ; which were impossible, if the parts of 
his staff between the ground and his hand made 
no resistance. So also he that in the silence of the 
night lays his ear to the ground, shall hear the 
treading of men's feet farther than if he stood 
upright. 

A. This is certainly true of a staff or other hard 
body, because it keeps the motion in a straight 
line from diffusion. But in such a fluid body as 
the air, which being put back must fill an orb, and 
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the farther it is put back, the greater orb, the mo- ohaj-.ii. 
tiou will decrease, and in time, by the resistance „,\~'~', 
of air to air, come to an end. ""^ "■•■uiod tt _ 

B. That any body in the world is absolutely at mpi,y, 
rest, I think not true : but I grant, that in a space 
filled everywhere with body, though never so fluid, 
if you give motion to any part thereof, that motion 
will by resistance of the parts moved, grow less 
and less, and at last cease ; but if you suppose the 
space utterly void, and nothing in it, then whatso- 
ever is once moved shall go on eternally : or else 
that which you have granted is not true, viz., that 
nothing cau put an end to its own motion. 

A. But what mean you by resistance ? 

B. Resistance is the motion of a body in a way 
wholly or partly contrary to the way of its movent, 
and thereby repelling or retarding it. As wheu a 
man runs swiftly, he shall feel the motion of the 
air in his face. But when two hard bodies meet, 
much more may you see how they abate each other's 
motion, and rebound from one another. For in a 
space already full, the motion cannot, in an instant, 
be communicated through the whole depth of the 
body that is to be moved. 

A. What other definitions have I need of? 

B. In all motion, as in all quantity, you must 
take the beginning of your reckoning from the 
least supposed motion. And this I call the first 
endeavour of the movent; which endeavour, how 
weak soever, is also motion . For if it have no efl^sct 
at all, neither will it do anything though doubled, 
trebled, or by what number soever multiplied : for 
nothing, though multiplied, is still nothing. Other 
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CHAP. 11. axioms and definitions we will take in, as we aeet 
them, by the way. 
iiLod of A. Is this all the preparation I am to make ? 
Mtuni puiu. g^ pjy^ y,^^ ^^g ^^ consider also the several kinds" 
and properties of motion, viz., when a body being 
moved by one or more movents at once, in what 
way it is carried, straight, circular, or otherwi« 
crooked ; and what de^ee of swiftness ; as i 
the action of the movent, whether trusion, vectioii 
percussion, reflection, or refraction; and farthei 
yon mnst fiirnisb yourself with as many experimeuH 
(which they call phenomenon) as you can. An^ 
supposing some motion for the cause of yom 
phenomenon, try, if by evident consequence, withJ 
out contradiction to any other manifest truth on 
experiment, you can derive the cause you seek fon 
from your supposition. If you can, it is all that i 
expected, as to that one question, from philosophy 
For there is no effect in nature which the Authoq 
of nature cannot bring to pass by more ways tha 
one. 

A. What I want of experiments you may supplj^ 
out of your own store, or such natural history s 
you know to be true ; though I can be well conJ 
tent with the knowledge of the causes of thost 
things which everybody sees commonly produced.] 
Let us therefore now enquire the cause of somQf 
effect particular. 

B. We will begin with that which is the moi 
universal, the universe ; and enquire in the firs 
place, if any place be absolutely empty, that i 
say in the language of philosophers, whether therel 
be any vacuum in nature ? 
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CHAPTER Til. 



OF VACUUM. 

A. It is hard to suppose, and harder to believe, ^^j^^ jjj 
that the iufinite and omtiipotent Creator of all 
things should make a work so vast as is the world 
we see, and not leave a few Uttle spaces with 
nothing at all in them; which put altogether in 
respect of the whole creation, would be insensible. 

ft Why say yon that t Do you think any 
argument can be drawn from it to prove there is 
vacuum ? 

A. Why not ? For in so great an agitation of 
natural bodies, may not some small parts of them 
be cast out, and leave the places empty from 
whence they were thrown ? 

B. Because He that created them is not a fancy, 
but the most real substance that is; who being 
infinite, there can be no place empty where He is, 
nor fall where He is not. 

A. It is hard to answer this argument, because 
I do not remember that there is any argument for 
the maintenance of vacuum lu the writings of di- 
vines : therefore I will quit that argument, and 
come to another. If you take a glass vial with a 
narrow neck, and having sucked it, dip it presently 
at the neck into a basin of water, you shall mani- 
festly see the water rise into the vial. Is not this 
a certain sign that you had sucked out some of the 
air, and consequently that some part of the vial 
was left empty ? 
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I. B. No ; for when I am about to suck, and \ 
tar in ray mouth, contracting ray checks I drive 
the same against the air in the glass, and thereby 
against every part of the sides of the hard glass. ' 
And this gives to the air within an endeavour out-, 
ward, by whicli, if it be presently dipped into thtt 
water, it will penetrate and enter into it. For s 
if it be pressed will enter into any fluid, mucb 
more into water. Therefore there shall rise inti 
the vial so rauch water as there was air forced iat^ 
the basin. 

A. This I confess is possible, and not improbabIe*1 

B. If sucking would make vacuum, what wouldl 
become of those women that are nurses r Should! 
they not be in a very few days exhausted, were iW 
not that either the air which is in the child's moul^fl 
penetrateth the milk as it descends, and passetlil 
through it, or the breast is contracted f 

A. From what experiment can you evidently 1 
infer that there is no vacuum ? 

B. From many, and such as to almost all mea I 
are known and familiar. If two hard bodies, flat \ 
and smooth, be joined together in a common super- j 
ficies parallel to the horizontal plane, you cannot f 
without great force pull them asunder, if you apply 
your force perpendicularly to the common super- [ 
ficies : but if you place that common superficies ' 
erect to the horizon, they will fall asunder with I 
their own weight. From whence I argue thus : 
since their contiguity, in what posture soever, is | 
the same, and that they cannot be pulled asunder i 
by a perpendicular force without letting in the | 
ambient air in an instant, which is impossible ; or 
almost in an instant, which is diflicult : and on the 
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other side, when the common superficies is erect, chap, i 
the weight of the same hard bodies is able to ^ 
break the contiguity, and let m the air successively ; 
it is manifest that the difficulty of separation pro- 
ceeds from this, that neither air nor any other body 
can be moved to any, how small soever, distance 
in an instant; but may easily be moved (the hard- 
ness at the sides once mastered) successively. So 
that the cause of this difficulty of separation is this, 
that they cannot be parted except the air or other 
matter can enter .-ind fill the space made by their 
diremptiou. And if they were infinitely hard, not 
at ail. And hence also you may understand the 
cause why any hard body, when it is suddenly 
broken, is heard to crack ; which is the swift 
motion of the air to fill the space beween. Ano- 
ther experiment, and commonly known, is of a 
barrel of liquor, whose taphole is very little, and 
the bung so stopped as to admit no air; for then 
the hquor will not run : but if the tap-hole be large 
it will, because the air pressed by a heavier body 
will pierce through it into the barrel. The like 
reason holds of a gardener's watering-pot, when tlie 
boles in the bottom are not too great. A third 
experiment is this : turn a thin brass kettle the bot- 
tom upwards, and lay it flat upon the water. It 
will sink till the water rise within to a certain 
height, but no higher ; yet let the bottom be per- 
forated, and the kettle will be full and sink, and 
the air rise again through the water without. But 
if a bell were so laid on, it would be filled and sink, 
though it were not perforated, because the weight 
is greater than the weight of the same bulk of 
water. 
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CHAP. in. '•'■ By these experiments, without any more, I 
;^~ am convinced, that there is not actually in nature 
any vacuum ; but 1 am not sure but that there may 
be made some little place empty, and this from two 
experiments, one whereof is ToricelHus' experi- 
ment, which is this : take a cylinder of glass, hollow 
throughout, but close at the end, in form of 
D. How long ? 

A. As long as you will, so it be more th) 
twenty-nine inches. 

B. And how broad r 

A. As broad as you will, so it be broad enough 
to pour into it quicksilver. .\nd fill it with quick- 
silver, and stop up the entrance with your finger, 
so as to unstop it again at your pleasure. Thi 
set down a basin, or, if you will, a sea of quick' 
silver, and inverting the cylinder full as it is, dx] 
the end into the quicksilver, and remove yoi 
finger, that the cylinder may empt itself. Do yoi 
conceive me r For there is so many passing byj 
that I cannot paint it. 

B, YeSjIconceive you well enough. WhatfoUows? 

A. The quicksilver will descend in the cylinder, 
not till it be level with that in the basin, according 
to the nature of hea\-y fluids, but stay and stand 
above it, at the height of twenty-nine inches or 
very near it, the bottom being now uppermost, that 
no air can get in. 

B. What do you infer from this? 

A. That all the cavity above twenty-nine inches 
is filled with vacuum. 

B. It is very strange that I, from this same ex-- 
periment, should infer, and I think evidently, that 
it is filled \vith air. I pray, tell me, when you had 
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inverted the cyliDder, full as it was, and stopped chap. 1 
with your finger, dipped into the basin, if you had 
then removed your finger, whether you think the 
quicksilver would not all have fallen out ? 

A. No sure. The air would have been pressed 
upward through the quicksilver itself : for a man 
with his hand can easily thrust a bladder of air to 
the bottom of a basin of quicksilver. 

B, It is therefore manifest that quicksilver can 
press the air through the same quicksilver. 

A. It is manifest ; and also itself rise into the air. 

B. What cause then can there be, why it should 
stand still at twenty nine inches above the level of 
the basin, rather than any place else ? 

A. It is not hard to assign the cause of that. 
For so much quicksilver as was above the twenty- 
nine inches, will rise the first level of that in the 
basin, as much as if you had poured it on ; and 
thereby bring it to an equilibrium. So that I see 
plainly now, that there is no necessity of vacuum 
from this experiment. For I considered only that 
naturally quicksilver cannot ascend in air, nor air 
descend in quicksilver, though by force it may. 

B. Nor do I think that Torricellius or any other 
vacuist tliought of it more than you. But what is 
the second experiment ? 

A. There is a sphere of glass, which they call a 
recipient, of the capacity of three or four gallons. 
And there is inserted into it the end of a hollow 
cylinder of brass above a foot long ; so that the 
whole is one vessel, and the bore of the cylinder 
three inches diameter. Into which is thrust by 
force a solid cylinder of wood, covered with lea- 
ther so just, as it may in every point exactly touch 
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. the concave superficies of the brass. There 
also, to let out the air which the wooden cylinder 
as it enters {called the sucker) drives before it, 
flap to keep out the external air while they are pi 
ing the sucker. Besides, at the top of the reci] 
eut there is a hole to put into it anything 
experiment. The sucker being now forced up 
into the cylinder, what do you think must follow ? 
B. I think it will require as much strength t« 
pull it back, as it did to force it in. 

A. That is not it I ask, but what would hap] 
to the recipient ? 

B. 1 think so much air as would fill the pi 
the sucker leaves, woiild desceud into it out of tl 
recipient ; and also that just so much from tl 
external air would enter into the recipient, betwi 
the brass and the wood, at first very swiftly, ba| 
as the place increased, more leisurely. 

A. Why may not so much air rather descei 
into the place forsaken, and leave as much vacuuffl? 
as that comes to in the recipient ? For otherwise 
no air will be pumped out, nor can that woodea 
pestle be called a sucker. 

B. That is it 1 say. There is no air eithi 
pumped or sacked out. 

A. How can the air pass between the leatht 
and the brass, or between the leather and th) 
wood, being so exactly contiguous, or through the; 
leather itself? 

B. I conceive uo such exact contiguity, nor such 
fastness of the leather : for 1 never yet had any' 
that in a storm would keep out either air or waten 

A. But how then could there be made in the 
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recipient sach strange alteration both on animate chap. iiiT 
and inanimate bodies ? ^ 

B. I will tell you how. The air descends out of 
the recipient, because the air which the sucker 
removeth from behind itself, as it is pulling out, 
has no place to retire into without, and therefore 
is driven into the engine between the wood of the 
sucker and the brass of the cylinder, and causes 
as much air to come into the place forsaken by 
the retiring sucker ; which causeth, by oft repeti- 
tion of the force, a violent circulation of the air 
within the recipient, which is able quickly to kill 
anything that lives by respiration, and make all 
the alterations that have appeared in the engine. 



CHAPTER IV. 



OF THE SYSTEM OF THE WORLD. 

B. You are come in good time ; let us therefore 
sit down. There is ink, paper, ruler, and compass. 
Draw a little circle to represent the body of the sun. 

A. It is done. The centre is A, the circum- 
ference is L M. 

B. Upon the same centre A, draw a larger cir- 
cle to stand for the ecliptic ; for you know the 
sun is always in the plane of the ecliptic. 

A. There it is. The diameters of it at right 
angles are BZ. 

B. Draw the diameter of the equator. 

A. How ? 

B. Through the centre A (for the earth is also 
always in the plane of the equator or of some of its 
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, parallels) so as to be distant from B tweuty-thri 
degrees and a half. 

A. Let it be H I : and let C G be equal to B I 
and so C will be one of tbe poles of the ecliptic^ 
suppose tbe north-pole ; and than H will be e 
and I west. And C A produced to the circum*J 
ference in E, makes E the south-pole. 

B. Take C K equal to C G, and the chord ( 
will be the diameter of the arctic circle, and paralli 
to H I, the diameter of the equator. Lastly, 
the point B, draw a little circle wherein I suppi 
to be the globe of the earth. 

A. It is drawn, and marked with / ?n. And B I 
and K G joined will be parallel ; and as H and' I 
are east and west, and so are B and D, and i 
and K. 

£. True ; but producing Z B to the circuittH 
ference / m in />, the liuc B b will be iu the t 
ter of the ecliptic of the earth, and B mi in the c 
meter of the equator of the earth. Iu like r 
if you produce K G cutting the circle, whose centi 
is G, in d and e, and make an angle nGd equal t 
h B 7», the line h G will be in the ecliptic of t 
earth, because Gd is in the equator of the eart 
So that in the annua] motion of the earth thr 
the ecliptic, every straight line drawn iu the t 
is perpetually kept parallel to the place from 
whence it is removed. 

A. It is true ; and it is the doctrine of Copei 
nicus. But I cannot yet conceive by what < 
motion this circle can be described otherwise thw 
we are taught by Euclid. And then I am sure t 
all the diameters shall cross one another in 
centre, which in this figure is A. 
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B. I do nut say that the diameters of a sphere chap, i 
or circle can be parallel ; but that if a circle of a oT^jj^T^ 
lesser sphere be moved upon the circumference of a "OIk woti 
great circle of a greater sphere, that the straight 
lines that are in the lesser sphere may be kept pa- 
rallel perpetually to the places they proceed from. 

A. How? And by what motion ? 

B. Take into your hand any straight line (as in 
this figure), the line LAM, which we suppose to be 
the diameter of the sun's body ; and moving it 
parallelly with the ends in the circumference, so as 
that the end M may withal describe a small circle, 
as Mff. It is manifest that all the other points of 
the same Une L M will, by the same motion, at the 
same time, describe equal circles to it. Likewise if 
you take in your hand any two diameters fastened 
together, the same parallel motion of the line LM, 
shall cause all the points of the other diameter to 
make equal circles to the same M a. 

A. It is evident; as also that every point of the 
sun's body shall do the like. And not only so, but 
also if one end describe any other figure, all the 
other points of the body shall describe like and 
equal figures to it. 

B. You see by this, that this parallel motion is 
compounded of two motions, one circular upon the 
superficies of a sphere, the other a straight motion 
from the centre to every point of the same super- 
ficies, and beyond it. 

A. I see it. 

B. It follows hence, that the sun by this motion 
roust every way repel the air ; and since there ia no 
empty place for retiring, the air must turn about in 
a circular stream ; but slower or swifter according 
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, as it is more or less remote from the suu ; and that 
according to the nature of fluids, the particles of 
the air must continually change place with one 
another ; and also that the stream of the air shall 
be the contrary way to that of the motion, for else 
the air cannot be repelled. 

A. All this is certain. 

B. Well : then if you suppose the globe of the 
earth to be in this stream which is made by the 
motion of the sun's body from east to west, the 
stream of air wherein is the earth's aimual motion 
will be from west to east. 

A. It is certain. 

JS. Well. Then if you suppose the globe of the 
earth, whose circle is moved annually, to be / m, 
the stream of the air without the ecliptic falling 
upon the superficies of the earth Im without the 
ecliptic, being slower, and the stream that faUeth 
within swifter, the earth shall be turned upon its 
own centre proportionally to the greatness of the 
circles; and consequently their diameters shall be 
parallel ; as also are other straight lines correspon- 
dent. 

A. I deny not but the streams are as you s^ 
and confess that the proportion of the swiftness 
without, is to the swiftness within, as the sun's 
ecliptic to the ecliptic of the earth ; that is to say, 
as the angle H A B to the angle m B b. And I like 
your argument the better, because it is drawn from 
Copernicus his foundation. I mean the compounded 
motion of straight and circular. 

B. I think I shall not offer yon many demon-i' 
strations of physical conclusions that are not 
derived from the motions supposed or proved by 
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Copernicus. For those conclusions in natural phi- chap. I 
losophy I most suspect of falshood, which require 
most variety of suppositions for their demonstra- ' 
tions. 

A. The next thing I would know, is how great 
or little you suppose that circle a M r 

B. 1 suppose it less thau you cau make it: for 
there appears in the sun no such motion sensible. 
It is the first endeavour of the sun's motion. But 
for aU that, as small as the circle is, the motion 
may be as smft, and of as great strength as it is 
possible to be named. It is but a kind of trembling 
that necessarily happeneth in those bodies, which 
with great resistance press upon one another. 

A. I understand now from what cause pro- 
ceedeth the annua! motion. Is the aun the cause 
also of the diurnal motion i 

B. Not the immediate cause. For the diurnal 
motion of the earth is upon its own centre, and 
therefore the sun's motion cannot describe it. But 
it proceedeth as a necessary consequence from the 
annual motion. For which I have both experience 
and demonstration. The experiment is this : into 
a large hemisphere of wood, spherically concave, 
put in a globe of lead, and with your hands hold it 
fast by the brim, moving your hand circularly, but 
in a very small compass ; you shall see the globe 
circulate about the concave vessel, just in the same 
manner as the earth doth every year in the air ; 
and you shall see withal, that as it goes, it turns 
perpetually upon its own centre, and very swiftly. 

A. I have seen it : and it is used in some great 
kitcheus to grind mustard. 

B. Is it so ? Therefore take a hemisphere of 
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'. IV. gold, if you have it, the greater the better, and a 
^"^ bullet of gold, and, without mustard, you shall see 
rodd. the sarae effect. 

^1. I doubt it not. But the cause of it is evident. 
For any spherical body being in motion upon the 
sides of a concave and hard sphere, is all the way- 
turned upon its own centre by the resistance of the 
hard wood or metal. But the earth is a bullet 
without weight, and me«teth only with air, without 
any harder body in the way to resist it. 

B. Do you think the air makes no resistance, 
especially to so swift & motion as is the annual 
motion of the earth • If it do make any resistance, 
you cannot doubt but that it shall turn the earth 
circularly, and in a contrary way to its annual 
motion ; that is to say, from east to west, because 
the anmial motion is from west to east. 

A. I confess it. But what deduce you from these 
motions of the sun ? 

B. I deduce, first, that the air must of necessity 
be moved both circularly about the body of the 
sun according to the ecliptic, and also, eveiy way 
directly from it. For the motion of the sun's body- 
is compounded of this circular motion upon the 
sphere L M, and of the straight motion of its semi- 
diameters from the centre A to the superficies of 
the sun's body, which is L M. And therefore the 
air must needs be repelled every way, and also 
continually change place to fill up the places for- 
saken by other parts of the air, which else would 
be empty, there being no vacuum to retire unto. 
So that there would be a perpetual stream of air, 
and in a contrary way to the motion of the sun's 
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body, such as is the motion of water by the sides ( 
of a ship under sail. ^ 

A. But this motion of the earth from west to « 
east is only circular, such as is described by a 
compass about a centre ; and cannot therefore 
repel the air as the sun does. And the disciples of 
Copernicus will have it to be the cause of the 
moon's monthly motion about the earth. 

B. And I think Copernicus himself would have 
said the same, if his pnrpose had been to have 
shown the natural causes of the motions of the 
stars. But that was no part of his design ; which 
was only from his own observations, and those of 
former astronomers, to compute the times of their 
motions ; partly to foretel the conjunctions, oppo- 
sitions, and other aspects of the plauets ; and partly 
to regulate the times of the Church's festivals. But 
his followers, Kepler and Galileo, make the earth's 
motion to be the efficient cause of the monthly 
motion of the moon about the earth ; which vnth- 
ont the like motion to that of the sun in L M, is 
impossible. Let us therefore for the present take 
it in as a necessary hypothesis ; which from some 
experiment that I shall produce in our following 
discourses, may prove to be a certain truth. 

A. But seeing A is the centre both of the sun's 
body and of the annual motion of the earth, how 
can it be {as all astronomers say it is) that the orb 
of the annual motion of the earth should be eccen- 
tric to the sun's body ? For you know that from 
the venial equinox to the autumnal, there be one 
hundred and eighty-seven days ; but from the 
autumnal equinox to the vernal, there be but one 
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, hundred and seventy-eight days. What natural 
cause can you assign for this eccentricity ? 

B. Kepler ascribes it to a magnetic virtue, 
viz. that one part of the earth's superficies has a 
greater kindness for the sun than the other part. 

A. I am not satisfied with that. It is magii 
rather than natural, and unworthy of Kepler, 
me your own opinion of it. 

B. I think that the magnetical virtue he s] 
of, consisteth in this : that the southern hemisphere 
of the earth is for the greatest part sea, and that 
the greatest part of the northern hemisphere 
dry land. But how it is possible that from thei 
should proceed the eccentricity {the sun bei 
nearest to the earth, when he is in the winter 
Btice), I shall show you when we come to speak 
the motions of air and water. 

A. That is time enough : for I intend it for 
next meeting. In the mean time I pray you 
me what you think to be the cause why the eqi 
noctial, and consequently the solstitial, points 
not always in one and the same point of the eclipl 
of the fixed stars. I know they are not, becai 
the aun does not rise and set in points diametrii 
opposite : for if it did, there would be no differem 
of the seasons of the year. 

B. The cause of that can be no other, than tl 
the earth, which is / m, hath the like motion 
that which I suppose the sun to have in L M, coi 
pounded of straight and circular from west to e; 
in a day, as the annual motion hath in a year ; 
that, not reckoning the eccentricity, it will 
moved through the ecliptics in one revolution, 
Copernicus proveth, about one degree. Sappoi 
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then the whole earth moved from H to I, (which is chap, r 
half the year) circularly, but falling from I to i in 
the same time about thirty minutes, and as much < 
in the other hemisphere from H to A ; then draw 
the hue ( k, which will be equal and parallel to H I, 
and be the diameter of the equator for the next 
year. But it shall not cut the diameter of the 
ecliptic B Z in A, which was the equinoctial of the 
former year, but in o thirty-six seconds from the 
first degree of Aries. Suppose the same done in 
the hemisphere under the plane of the paper, and 
80 you have the double of thirty-sLx seconds, that 
is seventy-two seconds, or very near, for the pro- 
gress of the vernal equinox in a year. The cause 
why I suppose the arch I i to be half a degree in 
the ecliptic of the earth, is, that Copernicus and 
other astronomers, and experience, agree in this, 
that the equinoctial points proceed according to the 
order of the signs, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, &C. from 
west to east every hundredth year one degree or 
very near. 

A. In what time do they make the whole revo- 
lution through the ecliptic of the sky r 

B. That yon may reckon. For we know by 
experience that it hath proceeded about one degree, 
that is sixty minutes, constantly a long time in a 
hundred years. But as one hundred years to one 
degree, so is thirty-six thousand years to three 
hundred and sixty degrees. Also as one hundred 
years to one degree, so is one year to the hundredth 
part of one degree, or sixty minutes ; which is -^, 
or thirty-six seconds for the progress of one year ; 
which must be somewhat more than a degree 
according to Copernicus, who. (lib. iii. cap. 2) saith, 
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CHAP. IV. that for four hundred years before Ptolooiy it t 
rifui-TTn, **°^ degree almost constantly. Which is well 
rf iiH world, enough as to the natural cause of the precession of 
the equinoctial points, which is the often-said com- 
pounded motion, though not an exact astrouomical 
calculation. 

A. And it is a great sign that bis supposition is 
true. But what is the cause that the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, that i s, the distance between the 
equinoctial and the solstice, is not always the 
same ? 

B. The necessity of the obliquity of the ecliptic 
is but a consequence to the precession of the equi- 
noctial points. And therefore, if from C, the 
north pole, you make a little circle, C w, equal to 
fifteen minutes of a degree upon the earth, and 
auotlier, u s, equal to the same, which will appear 
like this figure 8, that is, (as Copernicus calls it), 
a circle twined, the pole C will be moved half the 
time of the equinoctial points, in the arc C k, and 
as much in the alternate arc u s descending to *. 
But in the arc * «, and its alternate rising to C, 
the cause of the twining is the earth's annual 
motion the same way in the ecliptic, and makes 
the four quarters of it; and makes also their revo- 
lution twice as slow as that of the equinoctial 
points. And, therefore, the motion of it is the 
same compounded motion which Copernicus takes 
for his supposition, and is the cause of the preces- 
sion of the equinoctial points, and consequently 
of the variation of the obliquity, adding to it or 
taking from it somewhere more, somewhere less ; 
so as that one with another the addition is not 
much more, nor the subtraction much less than 
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thirty minutes. But as for the nntural efficient chap.iv. 
cause of this compounded motion, either in the " — ■ — ' 
sun, or the earth, or any other natural body, it or ■ 
can be none but the immediate hand of the Creator. 

A. By this it seems that the poles of the earth 
are always the same, but make this 8 in the sphere 
of the fixed stars near that which is called Cyno- 
sura. 

Ji, No : it is described on the earth, but the 
annual motion describes a circle in the sphere of 
the fixed stars. Though I think it improper to 
say a sphere of the fixed stars, when it is so un- 
likely that all the fixed stars should be in the 
superficies of one and the same globe, 

A. I do not believe they are. 

B. Nor 1, since they may seem less one than 
another, as well by their different distances, as by 
their difi^erent magnitudes. Nor is it likely that 
the sun (which is a fixed star) is the eflicient cause 
of the motion of those remoter planets, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn ; seeing the whole sphere, 
whose diameter is the distance between the sun 
and the earth, is but a point in respect of the dis- 
tance between the sun and any other fixed star. 
Which I say only to excite those that value the 
knowledge of the cause of comets, to look for it 
in the dominion of some other sun than that 
which moveth the earth. For why may not there 
be some other fixed star, nearer to some planet 
than is the sun, and cause such a light in it as we 
call a comet r 

A. As how ? 

B. You have seen how in high and thin clouds 
above the earth, the sun-beams piercing them hp" 
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, appeared like a beard ; and why might not 
a beard have appeared to you like a comet, if you 
had looked upon it from as high as some of the 
fixed stars ? 

A. But because it is a thing impossible for 
to kuow, I will proceed in my own way of inquirjrl 
And seeing you ascribe this compounded motion 
to the sun and earth, 1 would grant you that the 
earth (whose annual motion is from west to east) 
shall give the moon her monthly motion from east 
to west. But then I ask you whether the moon 
have also that compounded motion of the earth, 
and with it a motion upon its own centre, as hath 
the earth ? For seeing the moon has no other plani 
to carry about her, she needs it not. 

B. I see reason enough, and some necessil 
that the moon should have both those motioi 
For you cannot think that the Creator of the si 
when he gave them their circular motion, did 
take a centre, and then describe a circle with a 
chain or compass, as men do ? No ; he moved all 
the parts of a star together and equally in the 
creation : and that is the reason I give you. The 
necessity of it comes from this phenomenon, that 
the moon doth turn one and the same face towards 
the earth ; which cannot be by being moved about 
the earth parallelly, unless also it turn about its 
own centre. Besides, we know by experience, 
that the motion of the moon doth add not a Uttle 
to the motion of the sea : which were impossible 
if it did not add to the stream of the air, and b; 
consequence to that of the water. 

A. If you could get a piece of the true a 
intimate substance of the earth, of the bigness 
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a musket-buUet, do you believe that the bullet chap. it. 
would have the like compounded motion to that J^ 
■which you attribute to the sun, earth, and moou ? rfo 

B. Yes, truly ; but with less strength, according 
to its magnitude ; saving that by its gravity falling 
to the earth, the activity of it would be unper- 
ceived. 

A. I will trouble you no more with the nature 
of celestial appearances ; but I pray you tell me by 
what art a man may find what part of a circle 
the diameter of the sun's body doth subtend in 
the ecliptic circle ? 

B, Kepler says it subtends thirty minutes, which 
is half a degree. His way to find it is by letting 
in the sun-beams into a close room through a 
small hole, and receiving the image of it upon a 
plane perpendicularly. For by this means he hath 
a triangle, whose sides and angles he can know by 
measure ; and the vertical angle he seeks for, and 
the substance of the arc of the sun's body. 

A. But I think it impossible to distinguish 
where the part illuminate toucheth the part not 
illuminate. 

B. Another way is this : upon the equinoctial 
day, with a watch that shows the minutes standing 
by you, obser\'e when the lower brim of the sun's 
setting first comes to the horizon, and set the index 
to some minute of the watch ; and observe again 
the upper brim when it comes to the horizon : 
then count the minutes, and you have what you 
look for. Other way I know none. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE MOTIONS OF WATER AND AIR. 

A. I HAVE considered, as yon bad me, i 
, compounded motion with great admiration. Fin 
'"■ it is that which makes the difference betwei 

continuum and conti'^uum, which till now I new 
could distinguish. For bodies that are but coat| 
guous, with any little force are parted ; but by t 
compounded motion (because every point of thj 
body makes an equal line in equal time, and evei^ 
line crosses all the rest) one part cannot be sep 
rated from another, without disturbing the motiffl 
of all the other parts at once. And is not that thi 
cause, think you, that some bodies when they t 
pressed or bent, as soon as the force is removo 
return agmn of themselves to their former tigure ^1 

B. Yes, sure ; saving that it is not of themselva 
that they return, {for we were agreed that nothl 
can move itself), but it is the motion of the pari 
which are not pressed, that delivers those that an 
And this restitution the learned now call the sprinj 
of a body. The Greeks called it antifypia. 

A. When I considered this motion in the suj 
and the earth and planets, I fancied them as i 
many bodies of the army of the Almighty in i 
immense field of air, marching swiftly, and com-J 
manded (under God) by his glorious officer thi 
sun, or rather forced so to keep their order in 
every part of every of those bodies, as never I 
go out from the distance in which he had set thein,l 

B. But the parts of the air and other ffuidal 
keep not their places so. 
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A. No : you told me that this motion is uot ch/ 
natural in the air, but received from the sun. ^^~ 

£. True: but sinee we seek the natural causes of ""= 
of sublunary eflFects, where shall we begin ? 

^1. I would fain know what makes the sea to 
ebb and flow at certain periods, and what causeth 
such variety in the tides. 

B. Remember that the earth tameth every day 
upon its own axis from west to east ; and all the 
while it so turneth, every point thereof by its com- 
pounded motion makes other circlings, but not ou 
the same centre, which is (you know) a rising in 
one part of the day, and a falling in the other 
part. What think you must happen to the sea, 
which resteth on it, and is a fluid body ? 

A. I think it must make the sea rise and fall. 
And the same happeneth also to the air, from the 
motion of the sun. 

B. Remember, also, in what manner the sea is 
situated in respect of the dry land. 

A. Is not there a great sea that reacheth from 
the straits of Magellan eastward to the Indies, and 
thence to the same straits again r And is not 
there a great sea called the Atlantic sea that run- 
neth northward to us r And does not the great 
south sea run also up into the northern seas ? But 
I think the Indian and the South sea of themselves 
to be greater than all the rest of the surface of the 
globe. 

B. How heth the water in those two seas f 

.'1. East and west, and rises and falls a little, as 
it is forced to do by this compounded motion, 
which is a kind of succussion of the earth, and 
fills both the Atlantic and Northern seas. 
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CHAP. V. B. All this would not make a visible difference 

'" ■ . between high and low water, because this motion 

otwaiHwid air. being SO regular, the uneveiiness would not be 

great enough to be seen. For though in a basin 

the water would be thrown into the air, yet the 

earth cannot throw the sea into the air. 

A. Yes ; the basin, if gently moved, will make 
the water so move, that yon shall hardly see it rise. 

B. It may be so. But you should never see it 
rise as it doth, if it were not checked. For at the 
straits of Magellan, the great South sea is checked 
by the shore of the continent of Peru and Chili, 
and forced to rise to a great height, and made to 
run up into the northern seas on that side by the 
coast of China ; and at the return is checked agaii 
and forced through the Atlantic into the Briti 
and German seas. And this is done every dai 
For we have supposed that the earth's motion in 
the ecliptic caused by the sun is annual ; and that 
its motion in tlie equinoctial is diunial. It follow- 
eth therefore from this compounded motion of the 
earth, the sea must ebb and flow twice in the space 
of twenty-four hours, or thereabout, 

A. Has the moon nothing to do in this bi 
ness ? 

B. Yes. For she hath also the like motion. Ai 
is, though less swift, yet much nearer to the eai 
And therefore when the sun and moon are in co] 
junction or opposition, the earth, as from 
agents at once, must needs have a greater succui 
siou. And if it chance at the same time the mooiLJ 
also be in the ecliptic, it will be yet greater, b« 
cause the moon then worketh on the earth Ii 
obliquely. 
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A. But when the full or new moon happen to be chap, v, 
then when the earth is in the equinoctial points, ■ ."" 
the tides are greater than ordinary. \\Tiy is that? orwiicniadai 

B. Because then the force by which they move 
the sea, is at that time, to the force by which they 
move the same at other times, as the equinoctial 
circle to one of its parallels, which is a lesser circle. 

A. It is evident. And it is pleasant to see the 
concord of so many and various motions, when they 
proceed from one and the same hypothesis. But 
what say you to the stupendous tides which happen 
on the coasts of Lincolnshire on the east, and in the 
river of Severn on the west ? 

B. The cause of that, is their proper situation. 
For the current of the ocean through the Atlantic 
sea, and the current of the south sea througli the 
northern seas, meeting together, rise the water in 
the Irish and British seas a great deal higher than 
ordinary. Therefore the mouth of the Severn 
being directly opposite to the current from the 
Atlantic sea, and those sands on the coast of Lin- 
colnshire directly opposite to the current of the 
German sea, those tides must needs fall furiously 
into them, by this succussion of the water. 

A. Does, when the tide runs up into a river, the 
water all rise together, and fall together when it 
goes out ? 

B. No ; one part riseth and another falleth at 
the same time ; because the motion of the earth 
rising and falling, is that which makes the tide. 

A. Have you any experiment that shows it ? 

B. Yes. You know that in the Thames, It \s 
high water at Greenwich liefore it is high water at 
London-bridge. The water therefore falls 
Greenwich whilst it riseth all the way to Loi 
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lAP. V. But except the top of the water went up, and the 
^^^~|^ lower part downward, it were impossible. 
iBuididr. A. It is certain. It is strange that this one 
motion should salve so many appearances, and so 
I easily. But I will produce one experiment of water, 

1 not in the sea, but in a glass. If you can show me 

that the cause of it is this compounded motion, I 
shall go near to think it the cause of all other 
effects of nature hitherto disputed of. The experi- 
ment is common, and described by the Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon, in the third page of his natural history. 
Take, saith he, a glass of water, and draw your 
finger round about the lip of the glass, pressing it 
^^^ somewhat hard ; after you have done so a few 
^^^ times, it will make the water frisk up into a fine 
^^P dew. After I had read this, 1 tried the same with 
^^" all dihgence myself, and found true not only the 
frisking of the water to above an inch high, bat 
also the whole superficies to circulate, and withal 
to make a pleasant sound. The cause of the frisk- 
ing he attributes to a tumult of the inward parts 
of the substance of the glass striving to free itself 

■ from the pressure. 
B. I have tried and found both the sound and 
motion ; and do not doubt but the pressure of the 
parts of the glass was part of the cause. But the 
motion of ray finger about the glass was always 
parallel ; and when it chanced to be otherwise, 
both sound and motion ceased. 
^^ A. I found the same. And being satisfied, I 
^^L proceed to other questions. How is the water, 
^^■beiiig a heavy body, made to ascend in small par- 
^^ tides into the air, and be there for a time sustained 
in form of a cloud, and then fall down again in 
rain ? 
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Tt. I have showu already, that this compounded chap. y. 
motion of the sun, in one part of its circumlation, ,„««,!«■ 
drives the air one way, and in the other part, the"'*"" 
contrary way ; and that it cannot draw it back 
again, uo more than he that sets a stone a flying 
can pull it back. The air therefore, which is con- 
tiguous to the water, being thus distracted, must 
either leave a vacuum, or else some part of the 
water must rise and fill the spaces continually for- 
saken by the air. But, that there is no vacuum, 
you have granted. Therefore the water riseth into 
the air, and maketh the clouds ; and seeing they 
are very small and invisible parts of the water, they 
are, though naturally heavy, easily carried up and 
down with the wind, till, meeting with some moun- 
tain or other clouds, they be pressed together into 
greater drops, and fall by their weight. So also it 
is forced up iu moist ground, and with it many 
small atoms of the earth, which are either twisted 
with the rising water into plants, or are carried up 
and down in the air incertainly. But the greatest 
quantity of water is forced up from the great South 
and Indian Seas, that lie under the tropic of Capri- 
corn. And this climate is that which makes the 
sun's perigseum to be always on the winter-sol- 
stice. And that is the part of the terrestrial globe 
which Kepler says is kind to the sun ; whereas 
the other part of the globe, which is almost all dry 
land, has an antipathy to the sun. And so you see 
where this magnetic^ virtue of the earth lies. For 
the globe of the earth having no natural appetite 
to any place, may be drawn by this motion of the 
sun a little nearer to it, together with the water 
which it raiseth. 
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A. Can yoa gaeas what may be the cause of 
wind? 
'■ B. I think it manifest that the unconstant winds 
proceed from the uncertain motion of the clouds 
ascending and descending, or meeting with one 
another. For the winds after they are generated 
in any place by the descent of a cloud, they dfivc 
other clouds this way and that way before them, 
the air seeking to free itself from being pent up in 
a strait. For when a cloud descendeth, it makes 
no wind sensible directly under itself. But the air 
between it and the earth is pressed and forced to 
move violently outward. For it is a certain expe- 
riment of mariners, that if the sea go high when 
they are becalmed, they say they shall have more 
wind than they would ; and take in their s^ls all 
but what is necessary for steering. They know, it 
seems, that the sea is moved by the descent of 
clouds at some distance off: which presseth the 
water, and makes it come to them in great waves. 
For a horizontal wind does but curl the water. 

A. From whence come the rivers r 

B. From the rain, or from the falling of snow on 
the higher ground. But when it descendeth under 
ground, the place where it again ariseth is called 
the spring. 

A. How then can there be a spring upon the top 
of a hill? 

B. There is no spring upon the very top of a 
bill, unless some natural pipe bring it thither from 
a higher hill. 

A. Julius Scaliger ^ys, there is a river, and in 
it a lake, upon the top of Mount Cenis in Savoy 5 
and will therefore have the springs to be ingendered 
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in the caverus of tlie earth by condensation of the chap. v. i 

B. I wonder he should say that. I have passed "f"" 
over that hill twice since the time I read that in 
Scaliger, and found that river as I passed, and went 
by the side of it in plain ground almost two miles ; 
where I saw the water from two great bills, one 
on one side, the other on the other, in a thousand 
small rillets of melting snow fall down into it. 
Which has made me never to use any experiment 
the which I have not myself seen. As for the con- 
version of air into water by candensatiou, and of 
water into air by rarefaction, though it be the doc- 
trine of the Peripatetics, it is a thing incogitable, 
and the words are insignificant. For by densum is 
signified only frequency and closeness of parts ; and 
by rarum the contrary. As when we say a town 
is thick with houses, or a wood ■with trees, we mean 
not that one house or tree is thicker than another, 
but that the spaces between are not so great. But, 
since there is no vacuum, the spaces between the 
parts of air are no larger than between the parts 
of water, or of any thing else. 

A. What think you of those things which mari- 
ners that have sailed through the Atlantic Sea, 
called spovfs, which pour down water enough at 
once to drown a great ship ? 

li. It is a thing 1 have not seen : and therefore 
can say nothing to it ; though I doubt not but 
when two very large and heavj' clouds shall be dri- 
ven together by two great and contrary winds, the 
thiug is possible. 

A. I think your reason good. And now I will 
propound to you another experiment. I have seen 
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an exceeding small tube of glass with both ena 
open, set upright in a vessel of water, and that the 
ir. superficies of the water within the tube was higher 
a good deal than of that in the vessel ; but I see no 
reason for it. 

B. Was not part of the glass under water f 
Must not then the wsiter in the vessel rise? Mast 
not the air that lay upon it rise with it? Whither 
should this rising air go, since there is no place 
empty to receive it ? It is therefore no wonder if 
the water, pressed by the substance of the glass 
which is dipt into it, do rather rise into a very 
small pipe, than come about a longer way into the 
open air. 

A. It is very probable. I observed also that the 
top of the inclosed water was a concave superficies; 
which I never saw in other fluids. 

B. The water hath some degree of tenacity, 
though not so great l)ut that it will yield a little to 
the motion of the air ; as is manifest in the bubbles 
of water, where the concavity is always towards 
the air. And this I think the cause why the air 
and water meeting in the tube make the superficies 
towards the air concave, which it cannot do to a 
fluid of greater tenacity. 

A. If you put into a basin of water a long rag of 
cloth, first drenched in water, and let the longer 
part of it hang out, it is known by experience, that 
the water will drop out as long as there is any part 
of the other end under water. 

B. The cause of it is, that water, as I told you, 
hath a degree of tenacity. And therefore being 
continued in the rag till it be lower without than 
within, the weight will make it continue dropping, 
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though not only because it is heavy (for if the rag ciiap. v. 
lay higher without than within, and were made ~^ 
heavier by the breadth, it would not descend), but "f ■ym. 
it is because all heavy bodies naturally descend 
with proportion of swiftness duplicate to that of 
the time ; whereof I shall say more when we talk 
of gravity. 

A. Yon see how despicable experiments I trouble 
you with. But I hope yon vnW pardon me. 

B. As for mean and common experiments, I 
think them a great deal better witnesses of nature, 
than those that are forced by fire, and known but 
to very few. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OP THE CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF HEAT AND COLD. 

A. It is a fine day, and pleasant walking through 
the fields, but that the snn is a little too hot, 

B. How know you that the sun is hot r 

A. I feel it. 

B. That is to say, yon know that yourself, but 
not that the suu is hot. But when you find your- 
self hot, what body do you feel ? 

A. None. 

B. How then can you infer your heat from the 
sense of feeling ? Your walking may have made 
you hot : is motion therefore hot ? No. You are 
to consider the concomitants of your heat ; as, that 
you are more faint, or more ruddy, or that you 
sweat, or feel some endeavour of moisture or spi- 
rits tending outward ; and when you have found 
the causes of those accidents, you have found the 
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causes of heat, which in a living creature, and 
especially in a man, is many times the motion of 
the parts within him, such as happcu in sickness, 
anger, and other passions of the mind; which are 
not in the sun nor in fire. 

.-1. That which I desire now to know, is what 
motions and of what bodies without Die are the 
efficient causes of my heat. 

li. I showed you yesterday, in discoursing of rain, 
how by this compounded motion of the sun's body, 
the air was every way at once thrust off west and 
east ; so that where it was contiguous, the small 
parts of the water were forced to rise, for the 
avoiding of vacuum. Think then that your hand 
were in the place of water so exposed to the sun. 
Must not the sun work upon it as it did upon the 
water f Though it break not the skin, yet it will 
give to the inner fluids and looser parts of your 
hand, an endeavour to get forth, which will extend 
the skin, and in some climates fetch up the blood, 
and in time make the skin black. The fire also 
will do the same to them that often sit with their 
naked skins too near it. Nay, one may sit so near, 
without touching it, as it shall blister or break the 
skin, and fetch up both spirits and blood mixt into 
a putrid oily matter, sooner than iii a furnace oil 
can be extracted out of a plant. 

A. But if the water be above the fire in a kettle, 
what then will it do r Shall the particles of water 
go toward the fire, as it did toward the sun ? 

B. No. For it cannot. But the motion of the 
parts of the kettle which are caused by tlie fire, 
shall dissipate the water into vapour till it be i 
cast out. 
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A. What is that you call fire? Is it a hard or chap. vi. 
fluid body ? ofthn'^M 

B. It is not any other body but that of the ""i^ 
shining coal ; which coal, though exting;uished with 
water, is still the same body. So also in a very 
hot furnace, the hollow spaces between the shining 
coals, though they burn that you put into them, 
are no other body than air mOTcd. 

A. Is it not flame ? 

B. No. For flame is nothing but a multitude of 
sparks, and sparks are but the atoms of the fuel 
dissipated by the incredible swift motion of the 
movent, which makes every spark to seem a hun- 
dred times greater than it is, as appears by this ; 
that, when a man swuigs in the air a small stick 
fired at one end, though the motion cannot be 
very swift, yet the fire will appear to the eye to 
be a long, straight, or crooked line. Therefore a 
great many sparks together flying upward, must 
needs appear unto the sight as one continued flame. 
Nor are the sparks stricken out of a flint any thing 
else but small particles of the stone, which by their 
swift motion are made to shine. But that fire is 
not a substance of itself, is evident enough by this, 
that the sun-beams passing through a globe of 
water will burn as other fire does. Which beams, 
if they were indeed fire, would be quenched in the 



A, This is so evident, that I wonder so wise men 
as Aristotle and his followers, for so long a time 
could hold it for an element, and one of the 
primary parts of the universe. But the natural 
heat of a mau or other living creature, whence 
proceedeth it r Is there anything within their 
bodies that hath this compounded motion ? 
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CHAP, VI. B. At tlie breaking up of a deer I have seeu it 
uTftT^^ plainly in his bowels as long as they were wann. 
uid emTi. of And it is called the peristaltic motion, and in the 
heart of a beast uewLy taken out of his body ; and 
this motion is called systole and diastole. But 
they are both of them this compounded motion, 
whereof the former causeth the food to wind q|^ 
and Aovca through the ^uts, and the tatter mak^l 
the circulation of the blood. ^| 

A. What kind of motion is the cause of coI^H 
Methinks it should be contrary to that whif^| 
causeth heat. ^| 

B. So it is in some respect. For seeing tl^| 
motion that begets beat, teudeth to the separatiofl 
of the parts of the body whereon it acteth, n^ 
stands with reason, that the motion which maketlfl 
cold, should be such as sets them closer togethei^B 
But contrary motions arc, to speak t>roperly, whe^| 
upon two ends of a line two bodies move towari^l 
each other, the effect whereof is to make tlie|^| 
meet. But each of them, as to this question, ^| 
the same. ^| 

A. Do you think (as many philosophers baval 
held and now hold), that cold is nothing but a pri<a 
vation of heat? .fl 

B. No. Have you never heard the fable of tlufl 
satyr that dwelling with a husbandman, and seeiQtf| 
him blow his fingers to warm them, and his pottag^fl 
to cool it, was so scandalized, that he ran from hina^ 
saying he would no longer dwell with one thajfl 
could blow both hot and cold with one breath m 
Yet the cause is evident enough. For the ai^| 
which had gotten a calefactive power from hi^l 
vital parts, was from his mouth and throat gentljfl 
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diffused ou his fingers, and retained still that chap, vr. 
power. But to cool his pottage he straightened ~ 
the passage at his lips, which extinguished the -•••^ 
calefactive motion. 

A. Do you think wind the general cause of 
cold ? If that were true, in the greatest winds we 
should have the greatest frosts. 

B, I mean not any of those uncertain winds 
which, I said, were made by the clouds, but such 
as a body moved in the air makes to and against 
itself ; {for it is all one motion of the air whether 
it be carried against the body, or the body against 
it) ; such a wind as is constant, if no other be stirring, 
from east to west ; and made by the earth turn- 
ing daily upon its own centre ; which is so swift, 
as, except it be kept off by some hill, to kill a man, 
as by experience hath been found by those who 
have passed over great mountains, and specially 
over the Andes which are opposed to the east. 
And such is the wind which the earth maketh in 
the air by her annual motion, which is so swift, as 
that, by the calculation of astronomers, to go sixty 
miles in a minute of an hour. And therefore this 
must be the motion wliich makes it so cold about 
the poles of the ecliptic. 

A. Does not the earth make the wind as great 
in one part of the ecliptic as iti another ? 

B. Yes. But when the sun is in Cancer, it 
tempers the cold, and still less and less, but least of 
all in the winter-solstice, where his beams are most 
oblique to the superficies of the earth. 

/i, 1 thought the greatest cold had been about 
the poles of the equator. 

B. And so did I once. But the reason commonly 
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given for it is so improbable, that I do not think 
so now. For the cause they render of it is only, 
that the motion of tlie earth is swiftest in the 
equinoctial, and slowest about the poles ; and conse- 
quently, since motion is the cause of heat, and cold 
is but, as it was thought, a want of the same, they 
inferred that the greatest cold must be about the 
poles of the equinoctial. Wherein they miscounted. 
For not every motion canseth heat, but this agita- 
tion only, which we call compounded motion ; 
though some have alleged experience for that 
opinion ; as that a bullet out of a gnu will with its 
own swiftness melt. Which I never shall believe, 

A. It is a common thing with many philosophere 
to maintain their fancies with any rash report, and 
sometimes with a lie. But how is it possible that 
80 soft a substance as water should be tunied into 
so hard a substance as ice ? 

B. When the air shaves the globe of the earth 
with such swiftness, as that of sixty miles in a 
minute of an hour, it cannot, where it meets with 
still water, but beat it up into small and nndis- 
tinguishable bubbles, and involve itself in them as 
in so many bladders or skins of water. And ice is 
nothing else but the smallest imaginable parts of 
air and water mixed; which is made hard by this 
compounded motion, that keeps the parts so close 
together, as not to be separated in one place with- 
out disordering the motion of them all. For when 
a body will not easily yield to the impression of an 
external movent in one place without yielding in 
all, we call it hard ; and vihen it does, we say it is 
soft. 

A. Why is not ice as well made in a moved as in 
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a atiU water ? Are there not great seas of ice in c 
the northern parts of the earth ? ^ 

li. Yes, and perhaps also in the southern parts. « 
But I cannot imagine how ice eau be made in such 
agitation as is always in the open sea, made by the 
tides and by the winds. But how it may be made 
at the shore, it is not bard to imagine. For in a 
river or current, though swift, the water that 
adhereth to the banks is quiet, and easily by the 
motion of the air driven into small insensible bub- 
bles ; and so may the water that adhereth to those 
bubbles, and so forwards till it come into a stream 
that breaks it, and then it is no wonder though the 
fragments be driven into the open sea, and freeze 
together into greater lumps. But when in the 
open sea, or at the shore, the tide or a great wave 
shall arise, this young and tender ice will presently 
be washed away. And therefore I think it evident, 
that as in the Thames the ice is first made at the 
banks where the tide is weak or none, and, broken 
by the stream, comes down to London, and part 
goes to the sea floating till it dissolve, and part, 
being too great to pass the bridge, stoppeth there 
and sustains that which follows, till the river be 
quite frozen over ; so also the ice in the northern 
seas begins first at the banks of the continent and 
islands which are situated iu that climate, and then 
broken off, are carried up and down, and one 
against another, till they become great bodies. 

A. But what if there be islands, and narrow 
inlets of the sea, or rivers also about the pole of 
the equinoctial r 

B. If there be, it is very likely the se-a may also 
there be covered all over with ice. But for the 
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once made and bard, whal 



covery. 
I °f A. When the ice i: 
dissolves It ? 

Ji. The principal cause of it, is the weight of thi 
water itself; but not without some abatement i 
the stream of the air that hardeneth it ; as when 
the sunbeams are less oblique to the earth, or 
some contrary wind resisteth the stream of the_ 
air. For when the impediment is removed, t 
the nature of the water only worketh, and, beioj 
a heavy body, downward, 

A. I forgot to ask you, why two pieces of v 
rubbed swiftly one against another, will at leng 
set on fire. 

B. Not only at length, but quickly, if the wa 
be dry. And the cause is evident, viz. the 
pounded motion which dissipates the external sma] 
parts of the wood. And then the inner parts i 
of necessity, to preserve the plentitude of the i 
verse, come after ; first the most Huid, and 1 
those also of greater consistence, which are t 
erected, and the motion continued, made to fly 
swiftly out ; whereby the air driven to the eye c 
the beholder, maketh that fancy which is calledl 

light. 

A. Yes ; I remember you told me before, thati 
upon any strong pressure of the eye, the resistance .1 
from within would appear a light. But to return J 
to the enquiry of heat and cold, there be two things 1 
that beyond all other put me into admiration. One! 
is the swiftness of kindling in gunpowder. The j 
other is the freezing of water in a vessel, though, i 
not far from the fire, set about with other water' I 
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with ice and snow in it. When paper or flax is chap. ^ 
flaming, the flame creeps gently on ; and if a house ^ 
full of paper were to be burnt with putting a candle « 
to it, it will be long in burning ; whereas a spark 
of fire would set on flame a mountain of gun- 
powder in almost an instant. 

B. Know you not gunpowder is made of the 
powder of charcoal, brimstone, and saltpetre ? 
Whereof the first will kindle with a spark, the 
second flame as soon as touched with fire ; and the 
thu'd blows it, as being composed of many orbs of 
salt filled with air, and as it dissolveth in the flame, 
furiously blowing increaseth it. iVnd as for making 
ice by the fireside ; it is manifest that whilst the 
snow is dissolving in the external vessel, the air 
must in the like manner break forth, and shave the 
superficies of the inner vessel, and work through 
the water till it be frozen. 

A . I could easily assent to this, if I could con- 
ceive how the air that shaves, as you say, the out- 
side of the vessel, could work through it. I 
conceive well enough a pail of water with ice or 
snow dissolving in it, and how it causeth wind. 
But how that wind should communicate itself 
through the vessel of wood or metal, so as to make 
it shave the superficies of the water which is within 
it, I do not so well understand. 

B. I do not say the inner superficies of the 
vessel shaves the water within it. But it is mani- 
fest that the wind made in the pail of water by the 
melting snow or ice presseth the sides of the vessel 
that standeth in it ; and that the pressure worketh 
clean through, how hard soever the vessel be ; and 
that again worketh on the water within, by resti- 
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r. tution of its parts, and so hardeneth the water I 
degrees. 

"' .4. I understand you now. The ice in the ] 
by its dissolution transfers its hardness to the water 
within. 

B. You are merry. But supposing, as I do, thai 
the ice in the pail ia more than the water in t 
vessel, you will find no absurdity in the argamei 
Besides, the experiment, you know, is coramon. 

A. I confess it is probable. The Greeks havj 
the word <ppiKJ} (whence the Latins have their wori 

Ji'igus) to signify the curling of the water by the 
wind ; and use the same also for horror, which is 
the passion of one that comcth suddenly into a cold, 
air, or is put into a sudden affright, whereby I 
shrinks, and his hair stands upright. Which rnanj 
festly shows that the motion which causeth cold, i 
that which pressing the superficies of a body, s 
the parts of it closer together. But to proceed i 
my queries. Monsieur Des Cartes, whom you know 
hath written somewhere, that the noise we hear u| 
thunder, proceeds from breaking of the ice in th) 
clouds ; what think you of it r Can a cloud 1 
turned into ice ? 

B. Why not ? A cloud is but water in the air'8 

A. But how f For he has not told us that. 

B. You know that it is only in summer, and id! 
hot weather, that it thunders ; or if in winter, it i 
taken for a prodigy. You know also, that of cloud 
some are higher, some lower, and many in numbei 
as you cannot but have oftentimes observed, witJ 
spaces between them. Therefore, as in all currenO 
of water, the water is there swiftest where it in 
straitened with islands, so must the current 
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air made by the annual motion be swiftest there, c 
where it is checked with many clouds, through ^ 
which it must, as it were, be strained, and leave <<■' 
behind it many small particles of earth always in 
it, and in hot weather more than ordinary. 

j4. This I understand, and that it may cause ice. 
But when the ice is made, how is it broken ? And 
why falls it not down in shivers ? 

B. The particles are enclosed in small caverns of 
the ice ; and their natural motion being the same 
which we have ascribed to the globe of the earth, 
requires a sufficient space to move in. But when 
it is imprisoned in a less room than that, then a 
great part of the ice breaks : and this is the thun- 
der-clap. The murmur following is from the sett- 
ling of the air. The lightning is the fancy made 
by the recoiling of the air against the eye. The 
fall is in rain, not in shivers ; because the prisons 
which they break are extreme narrow, and the 
shivers being small, are dissolved by the heat. But 
in less heat they would fall in drops of hail, that is 
to say, half frozen by the shaving of the air as they 
fall, and be in a very little time, much less than 
snow or ice, dissolved. 

A. Will not that lightning bum ; 

B. No. But it hath often killed men with cold. 
But this extraordinary swiftness of lightning con- 
sisteth not in the expansion of the air, but in a 
straight and direct stream from where it breaks 
forth ; which is in many places successively, ac- 
cording to the motion of the cloud. 

A. Experience tells us that. I have now done 
with my problems concerning the great bodies of 
the world, the stars, and element of air in which 
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they are moved, and am thereiu satisfied, and tJie 
rather, because you have answered me by the sup- 
position of one only motion, and commonly known, 
and the same with that of Copernicus, whose opi- 
nion is received by all the learned ; and because 
you have not used any of these empty terms, sym- 
pathy, antipathy, antiperistasis, etc., for a uatoral 
cause, as the old philosophers have done to save 
their credit. For though they were many of them 
wise men, as Plato, Aristotle, Seneca, and others, 
and have written excellently of morals and politics, 
yet 'there is very little natural philosophy to be 
gathered out of their writings. 

li. Their ethics and politics are pleasant reading, 
but I find not any argument in their discourses of 
justice or virtue dravro from tlie supreme authority, 
on whose laws all justice, virtue, and good politics 
depend. 

A . Concerning this cover, or, as some have called 
it, the scurf or scab of the terrestrial star, I will 
begin with you tomorrow. For it is a large sub- 
ject, containing animals, vegetables, metals, stones, 
and many other kinds of bodies, the knowledge 
whereof is desired by most men, and of the greatest 
and most general profit. 

B. And this is it, in which I shall give you the 
least satisfaction ; so great is the variety of motion, 
and so concealed from human senses. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF HARD AND SOFT, AND OF THE ATOMS THAT FLT IN 
THE AIK- 

A. Concerning thiscover of the earth, made Up chap.viiJ 
of an infinite number of parts of different natures, 
I had much ado to find any tolerable method of »n. .nri of 
enquiry. But I resolved at last to begin with the flJ.''n"',h!i'Si^ J 
questions concerning hard and soft, and what kind 
of motion it is that makes them so. I know that 
in any pulsion of air, the parts of it go innumerable 
and inexplicable ways ; but I ask only if every 
point of it be moved ? 

B. No. If you mean a mathematical point, you 
know it is impossible. For nothing is movable but 
body. But I suppose it divisible, as all other 
bodies, into parts divisible. For no substance can 
be divided into nothings. 

A. Why may not that substance within our 
bodies, which ore called animal spirits, be another 
kind of body, and more subtile than the common air? 

B. I know not why, no more than you or any 
man else knows why it is not very air, though 
purer perhaps than the common air, as being 
strained through the blood into the brain and 
nerves. But howsoever that be, there is no doubt, 
but the least parts of the common air, respectively 
to the whole, will easilier pierce, with equal motion, 
the body that resisteth them, than the least parts 
of water. For it is by motion only that any muta- 
tion is made in any thing ; and all things standing 
OS they did, will appear as they did. And that 
which changetli soft into hard, must be such as 
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, makes the parts not easily to he moved withoi 
heiug moved all together ; which cantiot be done 
but by some motion compounded. And we call 
hard, that whereof no part can be put out of order 
without disordering all the rest ; which is not easily 
done. 

A. How water and air beaten into extreme small 
bubbles is hardened into ice, you have told me 
already, and I understand it. But how a soft 
homogeneous body, as air or water, should be so 
hardened, I cannot imagine. 

Ji. There is no hard body that hath not also some 
degree of gravity ; aud consequently, being loose, 
there must be some efficient cause, that is, some 
motion, when it is severed from the earth, to bring 
the same to it again. Aud seeing this compounded 
motion gives to the air and water an endeavour 
from the earth, the motion which must hinder it, 
must be in a way contrary to the compounded 
motion of the earth. For whatsoever, having I 
asunder, comes together again, must come conti 
ways, as those that follow one another go the s 
way, though both move upon the same line. 

A. Wliat experiment have you seen to this j 
pose? 

B. I have seen a drop of glass like that of t 
second figure, newly taken out of tlie furnace, 
hanging at the end of an iron rod, and yet flai 
and let fall into the water and hardened. The c 
end of it A A coming first to the water, the 1 
B C following it. It is proved before, that 1 
motion that makes it is a compounded motion, i 
gives an endeavour outward to every part of ibj 
and that the motion which maketh cold, is such t 
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shaving the body iu every poiiit of contact, and chap. vii. 
tnroing it, gives them all an endeavour inward. ^^^ 
Such is this motion made by the sinking of the hot ""■ 
and fluid glass into the water. It is therefore &; lo ih« a 
manifest that the motion which hardeneth a soft 
body, must in every point of contact be in the con- 
trary way to that which makes a hard body soft. And 
farther, that slender tail B C shall be made much 
more hard than common glass. For towards the 
upper end, in C, you cannot easily break it, as 
small as it is. And when you have broken it, the 
whole body will fall into dust, as it must do, seeing 
the bendnig is so diflicult. For all the parts are 
bent with such force, that upon the breaking at 
D, by their sudden restitution to their liberty, they 
will break together. And the cause why the tail 
B C, being so slender, becomes so hard, is, that all 
the endeavour in the great part A B, is propagated 
to the small part B C, in the same manner as the 
force of the sun-beams is derived almost to a point 
by a burning-glass. But the cause why, when it 
is broken in D, it breaks also in so many other 
places, is, that the endeavour iu all the other parts, 
which is called the spring, unbends it; from whence 
a motion is caused the contrary way, and that 
motion continued bends it more the other way and 
breaks it, as a bow over-bent is broken iuto shivers 
by a sudden breaking of the string. 

A. I conceive now how a body which having 
been hard and softened again, may be rehardened; 
but how a fluid and mere homogeneous body, as air 
or water, may be so, I see not yet. For the hard- 
ening of water is making a hard body of two fluids, 
whereof one, which is the water, hath some teua- 
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ty ; and so a man may make a bladder ha 
blowing into it. 

B. As for mere air, which hath no natural ; 
tion of itself, but is moved only by other bodies or 
a greater consiBtenoe, I think it impossible to be 
hardened. For tbe parts of it so easily change 
places, that they can never be fixed by any motion. 
No more I think can water, which though some- 
what less fluid, is with an insensible force very easU& 
broken. 

A. It is the opinion of many learned men, ttu 
ice, in long time, will be turned into crystal! 
and they allege experience for it. For they i 
that crystal is found hanging ou high rocks in tUi 
Alps, like icicles on the eaves of a house ; and whfl 
may not that have formerly been ice, and in manj 
years have lost the power of being reduced ? 

B. If that were so, it would still be ice, thoafis 
also crystal : which cannot be, because crystal i 
heavier than water, and therefore much heavier 
than ice. 

A. Is there then no transubstautiation of bodlei 
but by mixture ? 

B. Mixture is no transubstaotiation. 

A. Have you never seen a stone that seemed I 
have been formerly wood, and some like shells, and 
some like serpents, and others like other things ? , 

B. Yes. I have seen such things, and particularly 
I saw at Rome, in a stone-cutter's workhouse, 
billet of wood, as I thought it, partly covered witl 
bark, and partly with tbe grain bare, as long as , 
man's arm, and as thick as the calf of a man's leg;, 
which handling I found extreme heavy, and saw i 
small part of it which was polished, and had a verj 
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fine gloss, and thought it a substance between stone chap. vii. 
and metal, but nearest to stone. I have seen also o,\^,^„^" 
a kind of slate painted naturally with forest-work. «"■ 
And I have seen in the hands of a chemist of my ajia 
acquaintance at Paris, a broken glass, part of a 
retort, in which had been the rosin of turpentine, 
wherein though there were left no rosin, yet there 
appeared iu the piece of glass many trees ; and 
plants iu the ground about them, such as grow iu 
woods ; and better designed than they could be 
done by auy pahiter ; and continued so for a long 
time. These be great wonders of nature, but I 
will not undertake to show their causes. But yet 
this is most certain, that nothing can make a hard 
body of a soft, but by some motion of its parts. 
For the parts of the hardest body in the world can 
be no closer together than to touch ; and so close 
are the parts of air and water, and consequently 
they should be equally hard, if their smallest parts 
had not different natural motions. Therefore if 
you ask me the causes of these effects, I answer, 
they are different motions. But if you expect 
from me how and by what motions, I shall fail you. 
For there is no kind of substance in the world 
now, that was not at the first creation, when the 
Creator gave to all things what natural and special 
motion he thought good. And as he made some 
bodies wondrous great, so he made others wond- 
rous httle. For all his works are wondrous. Man 
can but guess, nor guess farther, than he hath 
knowledge of the variety of motion. I am there- 
fore of opinion, that whatsoever perfectly homo- 
geneous is hard, consisteth of the smallest parts, or, 
aa some call them, atoms, that were made hard iu 
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■. vji, the beginniug, and cons<^quently by an eten 
""T" cause ; and tbat the hardness of the whole body ia 
I "' caused only by the contact of the parts by pressure. 
< .iT A. What motion is it that maketli a hard I>ody 
to melt? 

li. The same compounded motion that heal 
namely, that of fire, if it be strong enough, 
all motion compounded is an endeavour to dU 
pate, as I have said before, the parts of the bo 
to be moved by it. If therefore hardness consial 
only in the pressing contact of the least parts, t 
motion will make the same parts slide off ^ora on 
another, and the whole to take such a figure as t 
weight of the parts shall dispose them to, as id 
lead, iron, gold, and other things melted with hei 
But if the small parts have such figures as 1 
cannot exactly touch, but must leave spaces 1 
tween them filled with air or other fluids, then thj 
motion of the fire, will dissipate those parts son 
one way, some another, the hard part still hari 
as in the burning of wood or stone into ashes i 
lime. For this motion is that which maketh f^ 
mentation, scattering dissimilar parts, and conj 
gating similar. 

A. Why do some hard bodies resist breakii 
more one way than another ? 

S. The bodies that do so, are for the most pal 
wood, and receive that quality from their genen 
tion. For the heat of the sun in the spring-tin 
draweth up the moisture at the root, and togethej 
with it the small parts of the earth, and twisteth i 
into a small twig, by its motion upwards, to son 
length, but to very little other dimensions, and i 
leaves it to dry till the spring following ; and theg 
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does the same to that, and to every small part round chap. vii. 
about it ; so that upward the strength is doubled, onur.! \ud ' 
and the next year trebled, &c. And tliese are «n. <"'d of 
called the grain of the wood, and but touch one tij iu a>a 4 
another, like sticks with little or do binding, and 
therefore can hardly be broken across the grain, 
but easily ail-along it. Also some other hard bodies 
have this quality of being more fragile one way 
than another, as we see in quarrels of a glass win- 
dow, that are aptest many times to break iu some 
crooked line. The cause of this may be, that when 
the glass, hot from the furnace, is poured out upon 
a plain, any small stones in or under it will break 
the stream of it into divers lines, and not only 
weaken it, but also cause it falsely to represent the 
object you look on through it. 

A. What is the cause why a bow of wood or 
steel, or other very hard body, being bent, but not 
broken, will recover its former degree of straight- 
aess; 

B, I have told you already, how the smallest 
parts of a hard body have every one, by the genera- 
tion of hardness, a circular, or other compounded 
motion ; such motion is that of the smallest parts 
of the bow. Which circles in the bending you 
press into narrower figures, as a circle into an 
ellipsis, and an ellipsis into a narrower but longer 
ellipsis with violence ; which turns their natural 
motion against the outward parts of the bow so 
bent, and is an endeavour to stretch the bow into 
its former posture. Therefore if the impediment 
be removed, the bow mast needs recover its former 
figure. 

A. It is manifest ; and the cause can be no other 
t)ut thatj except the bow have sense. 
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B. And though the bow had sense, uud appedti 
to boot, the cause will be still the same. 

A. Do you think air aud water to be pure and 
homogeueous bodies ? 

B. Yes, and many bodies both hard and heavy 
to be so too, and many lifiuors also besides water. 

A. Why then do men say they tind one 
healthy, another infectious ? 

B. Not because the nature of the air varies, 1 
because there are in the air, drawn, or 
beaten up by the sun, many little bodies, when 
some have such motion as is healthful, others s 
as is hurtful to the life of man. For the sun, i 
you see in the generation of plants, can fetch 
earth as well as water : and from the driest ground 
any kind of body that lieth loose, so it be smal 
enough, rather than admit any emptiness, 
some of these small bodies it is that we live ; w 
being taken in with our breath, pass into our bloi 
and cause it, by their compounded motion, to < 
culate through the veins aud arteries ; which thj 
blood of itself, being a heavy body, without 
cannot do. What kind of substance these aton 
are, I cannot tell. Some suppose them to be nitr< 
As for those infectious creatures in the air, wherea 
so many die in the plague, 1 have heard tha 
Monsieur Des Cartes, a very ingenious man, veas c 
opinion, that they were little flies. But wbai 
grounds he had for it, I know not, though there t 
many experiments that invite me to beUeve 
For first, we know that the air is never universally 
infected over a whole country, but only in or neai 
to some populous town. And therefore the caua 
must also be partly ascribed to the multitudi 
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tlironged together, and constrained to carry their ch; 
excrements into the fields round about and near to T" 
their habitation, which in time fermenting breed »". 
worms, which commonly in a month or little more, % ii 
naturally become flies ; and though engendered at 
one town, may fly to another. Secondly, in the be- 
ginning of a plague, those that dwell in the suburbs, 
that is to say, nearest to tliis corruption, are the 
poorest of the people, that are nourished for the 
most part with the roots and herbs which grow in 
that corrupted dirt ; so that the same filth makes 
both the blood of poor people, and the substance 
of the fly. And it is said by Aristotle, that every- 
thing is nourished by the matter whereof it is 
generated. Thirdly, when a town is infected, the 
gentlemen, and those that live on wholsoraest food, 
scarce one of five hundred die of the plague. It 
seems therefore, whatsoever creatures they be that 
invade us from the air, they can discern their 
proper nourishment, and do not enter into the 
mouth and nostrils with the breath of every man 
ahke, as they would do if they were inanimate. 
Fourthly, a man may carry the infection with him a 
great way into the country in his clothes, and infect 
a village. Shall another man there draw the infec- 
tion from the clothes only by his breath ? Or from 
the hangings of a chamber w-hereiu a man bath 
died? It is impossible. Therefore whatsoever 
killing thing is in the clothes or hangings, it must 
rise and go into his mouth or nostrils before it can 
do him hurt. It must therefore be a fly, whereof 
great numbers get into the blood, and there feeding 
and breeding worms, obstruct the circulation of 
blood, and kill the man. 
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A. I would we knew the palate of those little 
animals ; we might perhaps tiiid some medicine to 
fright them from mingling with our breath. But 
what is that which kills men that lie asleep too 
near a charcoal-fire ? Is it another kind of fly : 
Or is charcoal venomous ? 

B. It is neither fly nor venom, but the effect of 
a flameless glowing fire, which dissipates those 
atoms that maintain the circulation of the blood ; 
so that for want of it, by degrees they faiut, and 
being asleep cannot remove, but in short tim^ 
there sleeping die ; as is evident by this, that being 
brought into the open ^r, without other help, they 
recover. 

A. It is very likely. The next thing 1 woald be 
informed of, is the nature of gravity. But for that, 
if you please, we will take another day. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF GRAVITY AND GRAVITATION, 

B. What books are those? 

A. Two books written by two learned men con-" 
ceraing gravity. I brought them with me, because 
they furnish me with some material questions about 
that doctrine ; though of the nature of gravity, I 
find no more in either of them than this, that gra- 
vity is an intrinsical quality, by which a body so 
qualified descendeth perpendicularly towards the 
superficies of the earth. 

S, Did neither of them consider that descending* « 
is local motion ; that they might have called it i 
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intritisical motion rather than im intriusical chap. viii. 

A. Yes. But not how motion should be intrin- aodBraviuUdo. ^ 
aical to the special individual body moved. For 
how should they, when you are the first that ever 
sought the differences of qualities in local motion, 
except your authority in philosophy were greater 
with them than it is ? For it is hard for a man to 
conceive, except he see it, how there should be 
motion within a body, otherwise than as it is in 
living creatures. 

B. But it may be they never sought, or des- 
paired of finding what natural motion could make 
any inanimate thing tend one way rather than 
another. 

A. So it seems. But the first of them inqmres 
no farther than, why so much water, being a heavy 
body, as lies perpendicularly on a fish's back in 
the bottom of the sea, should not kill it. The 
other, whereof the author is Dr. Wallis, treateth 
universally of gravity. 

Ji. Well ; but what are the questions which 
from these books you intend to ask me ? 

A. The author of the first book tells me, that 
water and other fluids are bodies continued, and 
act, as to gravity, as a piece of ice would do of 
the same figure and quantity. Is that true ? 

B. That the universe, supposing there is no 
place empty, is one entire body, and also, as he 
saith it is, a continual body, is very true. And 
yet the parts thereof may be contiguous, without 
any other cohesion but touch. And it is also true, 
that a vessel of water will descend in a medium 
less heavy, but fluid, as ice woxdd do. 
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A. But he meaus that water in a tub would 
have the same effect upon a fish id the bottom of 

■ the tub, as so much ice would have. 

B. That also would be true, if the water were 
frozen to the sides of it. Otherwise the ice, if 
there be enoug;h, will crush the lish to death. But 
how applies he this, to prove that the water cannot 
hurt a fish in the sea by its weight ? 

A. It plainly appears that water does not gra- 

Ivitate on any part of itself beneath it. 

' li. It appears by experience, but not by thia 
argument, though instead of water the tub were . 
filled with quicksilver. 

A. I thought so. But how it comes to pass 

I that the fish remains uncrushed, I cannot tell. 

I B. The endeavour of the quicksilver downward 
is stopped by the resistance of the hard bottom. 
But all resistance is a contrary endeavour ; that 
is, an endeavour upwards, which gives the like en- 
deavour to the quicksilver, which is also heavy, 
and thereby the endeavour of the quicksilver is 
diverted to the sides round about, where stopped 

I again by the resistance of the sides, it receives an 
endeavour upwards, which carries the fish to the 
top, lying all the way upon a soft bed of quick- 
silver. This is the true manner how the fish is 
saved harmless. But your author, I believe, either 
wanted age, or had too much business, to study 
the doctrine of motion ; and never considered that 
resistance ia not an impediment only, or privation, 
f but a contrary motion ; and that when a man 
ips two pieces of wax together, their contrary 
I endeavour will turn both the pieces into one cake 
I of wax. 
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A. I know not the author ; but it seems he has chap.viti. 
deeplier considered this question than other men ; o(p„ri,j 
for in the introduction to his book he saith, "that"* 8"""''°^ 
men have pre-engaged themselves to maintain cer- ■ 
tain principles of their own invention, and are I 
therefore unwilling to receive anything that may M 
render their labour fruitless;" and, "that they have I 
not strictly enough considered the several inter- I 
ventions that abate, impede, advance, or direct ■ 
the gravitation of bodies." I 

B. This is true enough ; and he himself is one ■ 
of those men, in that he considered not, that re- 1 
sistance is one of those interventions which abate, I 
impede, and direct gravitation. But what are his M 
suppositions for the questions he handles ? I 

A. His first is, that as in a pyramid of brick, H 
wherein the bricks are so joined that the upper- 1 
most lies everywhere over the joint or cement of I 
the two next below it, you may break down a part I 
and leave a cavity, and yet the bricks above will I 
stand firm and sustain one another by their cross I 
posture : so also it is in wheat, hailshot, sand, or ■ 
water; and so they arch themselves, and thereby I 
the fish is every way secured by an arch of water I 
over it. I 

B. That the cause why fishes are not crushed I 
nor hurt in the bottom of the sea by the weight of I 
the water, is the water's arching itself, is very I 
manifest. For if the uppermost orb of the water m 
should descend by its gravity, it would tend toward ■ 
the centre of the earth, and place itself all the way I 
in a less and lesser orb, which is impossible. For ■ 
the places of the same body are always equal. But I 
that wheat, sand, hailshot, or loose stones should J 
make a firm arch, is not credible. ^^^| 
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K viii. -^- The author therefore, it seems, quits it. and 
^~' taketh a second hypothesis for tiie tnin cause, 
iTiiMioL though the former, he saith, be uot useless, but 

contributes its part to it. 

B. I see, though he depart from his hypothesis, 
j^^^ he looks back upon it with some kindness. What 
^^K IB his second hypothesis ? 

^^P A. It is, that air and water have an eudeavoor 
^^" to motion upward, downward, directly, obliquely, 

and every way. For air, he saith, will come down 

his chimney, and in at his door, and up his stairs. 
£. Yes, and mine too ; and so would water, if 

I dwelt under water, ratlier than admit of vacuum. 

But what of that r 

■ A. Why then it would follow, that those several 
tendencies or endeavours would so abate, impede, 
and correct one another, as none of them should 
gravitate. Which being granted, the fish can take 
no harm ; wherein I find one difficulty, which is 
this : the water having an endeavour to motion 
every way at once, methinks it should go no way, 
but lie at rest; which, he saith, was the opiniou 
of Steviuus, and rejecteth it, saying, it would crash 
the fish into pieces. 

B. I think the water in this case would neither 
rest nor crush. For the endeavour being, as he 
s^th, intrinsical, and every way, must needs drive 
the water perpetuaUy outward ; that is to say, 
as to this question, upwards ; and seeing the same 
endeavour in one individual body cannot be more 
■ways at once than one, it will carry it on perpe- 
tually without limit, beyond the fixed stars ; and 
1 80 we shall never more have rain. 

A. As ridiculous as it is, it necessarily follows. 
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B. What are Dr. Wallis 



5 suppositions .' 
A. He goes upon experimeuts. And, first, lie 
allegeth this, that water left to itself without dis- 
turbance, does naturally settle itself into a horizon- 
tal plane. 

Jt. He does not then, as your author and all 
other men, take gravity for that quality whereby 
a body tendeth to the centre of the earth. 

A. Yes, be defines gravity to be a natural pro- 
pension towards the centre of the earth. 

B. Then he contradicteth himself. For if all 
heavy bodies tend naturally to one centre, they 
shall never settle in a plane, but in a spherical 
superficies. But agaiust this, that such an hori- 
zontal plane is found in water by experience, I say 
it is impossible. For the experiment cannot be 
made in a basin, but in half a mile at sea ex- 
perience visibly shows the contrary. According 
to this, he should think also that a pair of scales 
should hang parallel. 

A. He thinks that too. 

B. Let us then leave this experiment. What 
says he farther concerning gravity ? 

A. He takes for granted, not as an experiment 
but an axiom, that nature worketh not by election, 
but ad ullimum rtrium, with all the power it can. 

B. I think he means, (for it is a very obscure 
passage), that every inanimate body by nature 
worketh all it can without election ; which may 
be true. But it is certain that men, and beasts, 
work often by election, and often without election ; 
as when he goes by election, and fails without it. 
In this sense I grant him, that nature does all it 
can. But what infers he from it r 
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CHAP. VIII. A. That naturally every body has every way, if 

)r^i7^ the ways oppose not one another, an endeaToor 

Mi KimvitotiKo. tQ motion ; and consequently, that if a vessel have 

two holes, one at the side, another at the bottom, 

the water will run out at both. 

B. Does he think the body of water that runs 
out at the side, and that which rnns out at the 
bottom, is but one and the same body of water? 

A. No, sure ; be cannot think but that they are 
two several parts of the whole water in the vessel, 

li. What wonder is it then, if two parts of 
water run two ways at once, or a thousand parts 
a thousand ways ? Does it follow thence that one 
body can go more than one way at once ? Why 
is he still meddling with things of such difficulty ? 
He will find at last that he has not a genius either 
for natural philosophy or for geometry. What 
other suppositions has he ? 

A. My first author had affirmed, that a lighter 
body does not gravitate on a heavier ; against 

^ '■ this Dr. Wallis thus argueth: Let there be a 
siphon, A B C D, filled with quicksilver to the 
level A D ; if then you pour oil upon A as high as 
to E, he asketh if the oil in A E, as being heavy, 
shall not press down the quicksilver a little at A, 
and make it rise a little at D, suppose to F; and 
answers himself, that certainly it will ; so that it 
is neither an experiment nor an hypothesis, bat 
only his opinion. 

Ji. Whatsoever it be, it is not true ; though the 
doctor may be pardoned, because the contrary was 
never proved. 

j4. Can you prove the contrary ? 

B. Yes ; for the endeavour of the quicksilver 
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both from A and 1) downward, is stronger than chap. vin. 

that of the oil downward. If, therefore, the en- 

deavour of the quicksilver were not resisted by "d p»Ti»tioo. 

the bottom B C, it would fall so, hy reason of the 

acceleration of heavy bodies in their descending, 

as to leave the oil, so that it should not only not 

press, but also not touch the quicksilver. It is 

true, in a pair of scales equally charged with 

quicksilver, that the addition of a little oil to 

either scale wUl make it preponderate. And that 

was it deceived him. 

A. It is evident. The last experiment he cites 
is the weighing of air in a pair of scales, where it 
is found manifestly that it has some little weight. 
For if you weigh a bladder, and put the weight 
into one scale, and then blow the bladder full of 
air, and put it into the other scale, the full bladder 
■will outweigh the empty. Must not then the air 
gravitate ? 

B. It does not follow. I have seen the experi- 
ment just as you describe it, but it can never be 
thence demonstrated that air has any weight. 
For as much air as is pressed downward by the 
weight of the blown bladder, so much will rise 
from below, and lay itself spherically at the altitude 
of the centre of gravity of the bladder so blown, 
So that all the air within the bladder above that 
centre is carried thither imprisoned, and by vio- 
lence : and the force that carries it up is equal to 
that which presseth it down. There must, there- 
fore, be allowed some little counterpoise in the 
other scale to balance it. Therefore, the experi- 
ment proves nothing to his purpose. And whereas 
they say there be small heavy bodies in the lur, 

VOL. VII. L 
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(ap. vui. which make it pra^itato, do they think the foroe 
*■ ; ' which brought them thither caniiot hold them 
IvwuMon. there? 

^^^L A. I leave this question of the fish as clearly 
^^^H resolved, because the water tending every way to 
^^H one point, which is the centre of the earth, must 
^^^B of necessity arch itself. And now tell me your own 
^^V opinion concerning the cause of gravity, and why 
1^^^ ail bodies descend or aarend not all alike. For 
there can be no more matter in one place than 
another if the places be equal. 

B. I have already showed you in general, that 
the difference of motion in the parts of several 
bodies makes the differf nee of their natures. And 
all the difference of motions consisteth either in 
swiftness, or in the way, or in the duration. Bat 
to tell you in special why gold is heaviest, and 
then quicksilver, and then, perhaps, lead, ts more 
than I hope to know, or mean to enquire ; for 
I doubt not but that the species of heavy, hard, 
opaque, and diaphanous, were all made so at their 
creation, and at the same time separated from dif- 
ferent species. So that I cannot guess at any 
particular motions that should constitute thwr 
natures, farther than I am guided by the experi- 
ments made by fire or mixture. 

A. You hope not then to make gold by art ? 

B. No, unless I could make one and the same 
thing heavier than it was. God hath from the 
beginning made all the kinds of hard, and heavy, 
and diaphanous bodies that are, and of such figure 
and magnitude as he thought fit ; but how small 
soever, they may by accretion become greater in 
the mine, or perhaps by generation, though we 
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know not how. But that gold, by the art of mau, chap. vili. 
should be made of not gold, I cannot uoderstand ; ' ' 

nor can they that pretend to show how. For theM^gmviuaoo. 

heaviest of all bodies, by what mixture soever of ^M 

other bodies, will be made lighter, and not to be ^M 

received for gold. ^H 

A. Why, when the cause of gravity consisteth ^H 
in motion, should you despair of finding it r ^M 

B. It is certain that when any two bodies meet, ^| 
as the earth and any heavy body will, the motion H 
that brings them to or towards one another, must ^| 
be upon two contrary ways ; and so also it is H 
when two bodies press each other in order to H 
make them hard ; so that one contrariety of mo- H 
tion might cause both hard and heavy, but it doth H 
not, for the hardest bodies are not always the H 
heaviest ; therefore 1 find no access that way to H 
compare the causes of difiFerent endeavours of ■ 
heavy bodies to descend. H 

A. But show me at least how any heavy body H 
that is once above in the air, can descend to the H 
earth, when there is no visible movent to thrust or H 
pull it down. H 

B. It is already granted, that the earth hath H 
this compounded motion supposed by Copernicus, H 
and that thereby it casteth the contiguous air from H 
itself every way round about. Which air so cast H 
off, must continually, by its nature, range itself in fl 
a spherical orb. Suppose a stone, for instance, ■ 
were taken up from the ground, and held up in the H 
air by a man's hand, what shall come into the H 
place it filled when it lay upon the earth ? H 

A. So much air as is equal to the stone in fl 

magnitude, must descend and place itself in an H 
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CHAP. vrii. orb upon the earth. But then I see that to avoicl 
7^ vacuum, anotlier orb of air of the same magnitude 
mL.i;<«. must descend, and place itself in that, and so per- 
petually to the man's hand ; and then so much air 
as would till the place must descend in the same 
manner, and bring tbe stone down with it. For 
the stone having no endeavour upward, the least 
motion of the air, the hand beiug removed, will 
thrust it downward. 

B. It is just BO. And farther, the motion of the 
Btone downward shall continually be accelerated 
according to the odd numbers from unity ; as you 
know hath been demonstrated by Galileo. Hut we 
are nothing the nearer, by this, to the knowledge 
of why one body should have a greater endeavour 
downward than another. You see the cause of 
gravity is this compounded motion with exclusion 
of vacuum. 

A. It may be it is the figure that makes the 
diflFerence. For though figure be not motion, yet 
it may facilitate motion, as you see commonly the 
breadth of a heavy body retardeth the sinking of it. 
And the cause of it is, that it makes the air have 
farther to go laterally, before it can rise from under 
it. For suppose a body of quicksilver falling in 
the air from a certain height, must it not, going as 
it does toward the centre of the eavtb, as it draws 
nearer and nearer to the earth, become more and 
more slender, in the form of a solid sector ? And 
if it have far to go, divide itself into drops ? This 
figure of a solid sector is like a needle with the 
point downward, and therefore I should think that 
facilitating the motion of it does the same 
would be done by increasing the endeavour. 




same that^J 
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B. Do not you see that this way of facilitating chap. viir. 
is the same io water, and in all other fluid heavy ^ ? ' 
bodies ? Besides, your argumeut ought to be appH- *<"i 
cable to the weighing of bodies in a pair of scales, 
which it is not, for there they have no such figure; 
it should also hold in the comparison of gravity ia 
hard and fluid bodies. 

A. I had not sufficiently considered it. But 
supposing now, as you do, that both heavy aud 
hard bodies, iu their smallest parts, were made so 
in the creation ; yet, because quicksilver is harder 
than water, a drop of water shall in descending be 
pressed into a more slender sector than a drop of 
quicksilver, and consequently the earth shall more 
easily cast off any quantity of water than the same 
quantity of quicksilver. 

Ji. This one would think were true ; as also that 
of simple fluid bodies, those whose smallest parts, 
naturally, without the force of fire, do strongliest 
cohere, are generally the heariest. But why then 
should quicksilver be heavier than stone or steel ? 
Fluidity and hardness are but degrees between 
greater fluidity and greater hardness. Therefore 
to the knowledge of what it is that causeth the 
difference, in different bodies, of their endeavour 
downward, there are required, if it can be known 
at all, a great many more experiments than have 
been yet made. It is not difficult to find why 
water is heavier than ice, or other body mixed of 
air and water. But to believe that all bodies are 
heavier or lighter according to the quantity of air 
within them, is very hard. 

A. I see by this, that the Creator of the world, 
as by his power he ordered it, so by his wisdom he 
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CHAP. viii. provided it should be never disordered. There- 
of ^ZT^ ^°''^ leaving this question, I desire to know whether 
■Dd greriuiion. if a heavy body were as high as a tixed star, it 
would return to the earth. 

It. It is hard to try. But if there be this com- 
pounded motion in the great bodies so high, snch 
as is in the earth, it is very likely that some heavy 
bodies will be carried to them. But we shall never 
know it till we be at the like height. 

A. What think you is the reason why a drop of 
water, though heavy, will stand upon a horizoutal 
plane of dry or unctuous wood, and not spread it- 
self upon it ? For let A B, in the sixth figure, be 

g. (, the dry plane, D the drop of water, and D C perpen- 
dicular to A B. The drop D, though higher, will 
not descend and spread itself upon it. 

B. The reason I think is manifest. For those 
bodies which are made by beating of water and 
wr together, show plainly that the parts of water 
have a great degree of cohesion. For the skin of 
the bubble is water, and yet it can keep the air, 
though moved, from getting out. Tlierefore the 
whole drop of water sit D, hath a good deal of co- 
hesion of parts. And seeing A B is an horizontal 
plane, the way from the contact in D either to A or 
B is upwards, and consequently there is no endea- 
vour in D either of those ways, but what proceeds 
fh)m so much weight of water as is able to break 
that cohesion, which so small a drop is too weak to 
do. But the cohesion being once broken, as with J 
your finger, the water will follow. ■ 

A. Seeing the descent of a heavy body increaseth' 
according to the odd numbers 1, 3, 5, 7» &c. and 
the aggregates of those numbers, viz. of 1 and 3 ; 
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and 1 and 3 and 5 ; and of 1 and 3 and 5 and 7, cbap. vni, 
&c. are square numbers, namely 4, 9, Ifi ; the whole ^^ "^^ ' 
swiftness of the descent will he, I think, to the «"'i iff»rti.uoii_ 
aggregate of so many swiftnesses equal to the first 
endeavour, as square numbers are to their sides, 
1,2,3,4. Is it so? 

B. Yes, you know it hath been demonstrated 
by Galileo. 

A, Then if, for instance, you put into a pair of 
scales equal quantities of quicksilver and water, 
seeing they are both accelerated in tlie same pro- 
portion, why should not the weight of quicksilver 
to the weight of water be in duplicate proportions 
to their first endeavours ? 

J5. Because they are in a pair of scales. For 
there the motion of neither of them is accelerated. 
And therefore it will be, as the first endeavour of 
the quicksilver to the first endeavour of the water, 
80 the whole weight to the whole weight. By 
which you may see, that the cause which takes 
away the gravitation of liquid bodies from fish or 
other lighter bodies within them, can never be de- 
rived from the weight. 

A. I have one question more to ask concerning 
gravity. If gravity be, as some define it, an intrin- 
sical quality, whereby a body descendeth towards 
the centre of the earth, how is it possible that a 
piece of iron that iiath this intrinsical quality 
should rise fi'om the earth, to go to a loadstone f 
Hath it also an intrinsical quality to go from the 
earth r It cannot be. The cause therefore must 
be extrinsical. And because when they are come 
together in the air, if you leave them to their own 
nature, they wilt fall down together, thev must also 
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. have some like extrinsical cause. And so this 
magnetic virtue will be such another ^-irtue as 

- makes all heavy bodies to descend, in this our 
world, to the earth. If therefore you can from 
this your hypothesis of compounded motion, by 
which you have so probably salved the problem of 
gravity, salve also this of the loadstone, I shall 
acknowledge both your hypothesis to be true, and 
your conclusion to be well deduced, 

B. I think it not impossible. But I will proceed 
no farther in it now, than, for the facilitating of the 
demonstrations, to tell you the several proprieties 
of the magnet, whereof I am to show the causes. 
As first, that iron, and no other body, at some little 
distance, though heavy, will rise to it. Secondly, 
that if it be laid upon a still water in a floating 
vessel, and left to itself, it will turn itself till it lie 
in a meridian, that is to say, with one and the same 
line still north and south. Thirdly, if you take a 
long slender piece of iron, and apply the loadstone 
to it, and, according to the position of the poles of 
the loadstone, draw it over to the end of the iron, 
the iron will have the same poles with the magnet, 
80 it be drawn with some pressure ; but the poles 
will lie in a contrary position ; and also this long 
iron will draw other iron to it as the magnet doth. 
Fourthly, this long iron, if it be so small as that 
poised upon a pin, the weight of it have no visible 
effect, the navigators use it for the needle of their 
compass, because it points north and south ; saving 
that in most places by particular accidents it is di- 
verted ; which diversion is called the variation of 
the horizontal needle. Fifthly, the same need] 
placed in a plane perpendicular to the horizon, \ 
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another motion called the inclination. Which that chav. vnr. 
you may the better conceive, draw a fourth figure ; ^^ "^^ ' 
wherein let there be a circle to represent the "nJ Bra'i'W'"- . 

terrella, that is to say, a spherical magnet. * ' ■ 

A. Let this be it, whose centre is A, the north J 
pole B, the south pole C. J 

B. Join B C, and cross it at right angles with the ^M 
diameter D B. H 

A, It is done. H 

£. Upon the point D set the needle parallel to I 

B C, with the cross of the south pole, and the barb I 

for the north ; and describe a square about the fl 

circle B D C E, and divide the arch D B into four I 

equal parts in a, h, c. ■ 

A. It is done. H 

B. Then place the middle of the needle on the ■ 
points a, b, c, so that they may freely turn ; and set I 
the barb which is at D towards the north, and that I 
which is at C towards the south. You see plainly I 
by this, that the angles of inclination through the I 
arch D C taken altogether, are double to a right I 
angle. For when the south point of the needle, ■ 
looking north, as at D, comes to look south, as at ■ 
C, it must make half a circle. I 

A. That is true. And if you draw the sine of I 

the arch D a, which is d o, and the sine of the I 

arch B a, which is a e, and the sine of the arch M 

D b, which is bf, and the sine of the arch B c, H 

which is c g, the needle will lie upon iy with the H 

north-point downwards, so that the needle will be H 

parallel to A D. Then from « draw the line ah, H 

making the angle e a /i equal to the angle D A a. H 

And then the needle at a shall lie in the line a k H 

with the south point toward h. Finally, draw H 
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. the line c /i, which, with c g, will also make a quar- 
ter of a right angle ; and therefore if the needle 
be placed on the point c, it will lie in c ^ with the 
south point toward h. And thus you see by what , 
degrees the needle inclines or dips under the horl- I 
zon more and more from D till it come to the north f 
pole at B ; where it will lie parallel to the needle I 
in D ; but with their barbs looking contrary ways. I 
And this is certain by experience, and by none I 
contradicted. 

You see then why the degrees of the iDcIinatorf | 
needle, in coming from D to B, are double to thel 
degrees of a quadrant. It is found also by experi- 
ence, that iron both of the mine and of the furnace I 
put into a vessel so as to float, will lay itself (if I 
some accident in the earth hinder it not) exactly I 
north and south. And now I am, from this com- I 
pounded motion supposed by Copernicus, to derive [ 
the causes why a loadstone draws iron ; why it | 
makes iron to do the same; why naturally it placeth [ 
itself in a parallel to the axis of the earth ; why by I 
passing it over the needle it changes its poles ; and I 
what is the cause that it inclines. But it is your 
part to remember what I told you of motion at our 
second meeting ; and what I told you of this com- i 
pounded motion supposed by Copernicus, at our 
fourth meeting. 
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OF THE LOADSTONE AND ITS POLES, AND WHETHER 
THEY SHOW THE LONGITUDE OP PLACES ON THE EARTU. 

-4. I COME now to hear what natural causes you chap. ix. 
can assign of the rirtues of the magnet ; and first, ortbeimd- 
why it draws iron to it, and only iron. \TL]^^Mnd 

it. You know I have no other cause to assign -'"'f'" "«)■ 
but some local motion, and that I never approved lud. of piM« 
of any argument drawn from sympathy, influence, "" 
substantial forms, or incorporeal effluvia. For I 
am not, nor am accounted by my antagonists for a 
witch. But to answer this question, I should 
describe the globe of the earth greater than it is 
at B in the first figure, but that the terrella in the 
fourth figure will serve our turn. For it is but 
calling B and C the poles of the earth, and D E 
the diameter of the equinoctial circle, and making 
D the east, and E the west. And then you must re- 
member that the annual motion of the earth is from 
west to east, and compounded of a straight and 
circular motion, so as that every point of it shall 
describe a small circle from west to cast, as is done 
by the whole globe. And let the circles about 
a A c be three of those small circles. 

A. Before you go any farther, I pray you show 
me how I must distinguish east and west in every 
part of this figure. For wheresoever I am on earth, 
suppose at London, and see the sun rise suppose in 
Cancer, is not a straight line from my eye to the 
sun terminated in the east } 

B. It is not due east, but partly east, partly 
south. For the earth, being but a point compared 
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\p. i.\. to the sun, all the parallels to D E the equator, 

~/V" such as are c a, f b, c g, if they be produced, will 

wd fail upon the body of the sun. And theref . re A A 

' *■ is north-east ; A a east north-east ; and A c north 

north-east. 

A. Proceed now to the cause of attraction. 

B. Suppose now that the internal parts of the 
loadstone had the same motion with that of the 
internal parts of the sun which make the annual 
motion of the earth from west to east, but in a 
contrary way, for othervvise the loadstone and the 
iron can never be made to meet. Then set the 
loadstone at a little distance from the earth, marked 
with K ; and the iron marked with x upon the 
superficies of the earth. Now that which makes 
X rise to %, can be nothing else but air ; for nothing 
touches it but air. And that which makes the air 
to rise, can be nothing but those small circles made 
by the parts of the earth, such are at « 6 c, for 
nothing else touches the air. Seeing then the 
motion of each point of the loadstone is from east 
to west in circles, and the motion of each point of 
the iron from west to east ; it follows, that the air 
between the loadstone and the iron shall be cast off 
both east aud west ; and consequently the place 
left empty, if the iron did not rise up aud fill it. 
Thus you see the cause that maketh the loadstone 
and the iron to meet. 

A. Hitherto I assent. But why they should 
meet when some heterogeneous body lies in the air 
between them, I cannot imagine. And yet I have 
seen a knife, though within the sheath, attract one 
end of the needle of a mariner's compass ; and 
have heard it will do the same though a stone-wall 
were between. 
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B. Such iron were indeed a very vigorous chap.ix. 
loadstone. But the cause of it is the same that oroiew"' 
causeth fire or hot water, which have the same r""'.""' 
compounded motion, to work through a vessel of 
brass. For though the motion be altered by re- 
straint within the heterogeneous body, yet being 
continued quite through, it restores itself. 

A. What is the cause why the iron rubbed over 
by a loadstone will receive the virtue which the 
loadstone hath of drawing iron to it ? 

/f. Since the motion that brings two bodies to 
meet must have contrary ways, and that the mo- 
tions of the internal parts of the magnet and of 
the iron are contrary ; the rubbing of them to- 
gether does not give the iron the first endeavour 
to rise, but multiplies it. For the iron untouched 
■will rise to a loadstone ; but if touched, it becomes 
a loadstone to other iron. For when they touch 
a piece of iron, they pass the loadstone over it only 
one way, viz. from pole to pole ; not back again, 
for that would undo what before had been done ; 
also they press it in passing to the very end of the 
iron, and somewhat hard. So that by this pressing 
motion all the small circles about the points a b c, 
are turned the contrary way ; and the halves of 
those small circles made on the arch D B will be 
taken away and the poles changed, so as that the 
north poles shall point south, and the south poles 
north, as in the figure. 

A. But how comes it to pass, that when a load- 
stone hath drawn a piece of iron, you may add to 
it another, as if they begat one another ? Is there 
the like motion in the generation of animals? 

B. I have told you that iron of itself will rise to 
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CHAP. IX. the loadstone ; much more then will it adhere to 
wuibu*]. '^^ when it is armed with iron, and both it and the 
"■■^ iron have a plain superficies. For then not only 
the points of contact will be many, which make 
the coherence stronger, but also the iron where- 
with it is armed is now another loadstone, differing 
a little, which you perhaps think, as male and 
female. But whether this compounded motion 
and confrication eauseth the generation of animab, 
how should I know, that never had so much leisure 
as to make any observation which might conduce 
to that ? 

A. My next question is, seeing you say the 
loadstone, or a needle touched with it, naturally 
respecteth the poles of the earth, but that the va- 
riation of it proceedeth from some accidents in the 
superficies of the earth ; what are those accidents r 

B. Suppose there be a hill upon the earth, for 
example, at ;■ ; then the stream of the air which 
which was between x and x westward, coming to 
the hill, shall go up the hill's side, and so down to 
the other side, according to the crooked line whic] 
I have marked about the hill by points ; and th 
infallibly will turn the north point of the needla 
being on the east side, more towards the east, and 
that on the other side more towards the west, thi 
if there had been no hill. And where upon t 
earth are there not eminences and depressions, ex- 
cept in some wide sea^ and a great way from land. 

A. But if that be true, the variation in the s 
place should be always the same, for the hills i 
not removed. 

B. The variation of the needle at the same pla 
is still the same ; but the variation of the variatioi^ 
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is partly from the motion of the pole itself, which chap, in 
by the astronomers is called motns trepulalwnh ; ^^^^^ ^.^ ' 
and partly from that, that the variation cannot be»w>«i < 
truly observed, for the horizontal needle and the 
incliiiatory needle incline alike, but cannot incline 
in due quantity. For whether set upon a pin or 
an axis, their inclination is hindered, in the hori- 
zontal needle, by the pin itself: if upon an axis, if 
the axis be just, it cannot move ; if slack, the 
weight will hinder it ; but chiefly because the north 
pole of the earth draws away from it the north 
pole of the needle, for two like poles cannot come 
together. And this is the cause why the variation 
in one place is east, and another west. 

A. This is indeed the most probable reason why 
the variation varies that ever 1 heard given; and 
I should presently acknowledge that this parallel 
motion of the axis of the earth in the ecliptic, sup- 
posed by Copernicus, is the true annual motion of 
the earth, but that there is lately come forth a 
book called Longitude Found, which makes the 
magnetical poles distaut from the poles of the earth 
eight degrees and a half. 

B. I have the book. It is far from being de- 
monstrated, as you shall find, if you have the 
patience to see it examined. For wheresoever his 
demonstration is true, the conclusion, if rightly 
inferred, will be this, that the poles of the load- 
stone and the poles of the earth are the same. 
And where, on the contrary, his demonstrations 
are fallacies, it is because sometimes he fancieth 
the lines he hath drawn, not where they are ; some- 
times because he mistakes his station ; and some- 
times because he goes on some false principle of 
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CHAP. IX. uatural philosophy; and sometimes also because he 
Of ihf iMrtT kuoweth not sufficiently the doctrine of spherical 
.inn( .nd tnaneles. 

Ibpoln.jte. ^ 

-■/. I think that is the book there which lies at 
your elbow. Pray you read, 

B. I find first (p. -1), that the grounds of his ar- 
gument are the two observations made by Mr. 
Burroughs, one at Vaygates, in ISJO, where the 
variation from the pole of the earth he found to be 
1 1 deg. 1 5 min. east ; the other at Limehouse, near 
London, in 1580, where the variation from the 
pole of the earth was 8 deg. 38 min. west, by 
which, he saith, he might Jind out the magnetical 
pole. 

A. Where is Vaygates ? 

li. In /O degrees of north latitude; the diffei 
of longitude between London and it bempJ 
degrees, 

A. The longitude of places being yet to i 
how came he to know this difference of 58 dej 
except the poles of the magnet and the earth ] 
the same ? 

B. I believe he trusted to the globe for th; 
For the distance between the places is not abovj 
2000 miles the nearest way. But we will pass \ 
that, and come to his demonstration, and to '. 
diagram, wherein L is London, P the north-poj 
of the earth, V Vaygates. So that L P is 38 d^ 
28 min. ; P V 20 deg. : the angle L P V 58 deg. 
the difference between the longitudes of Vaygat* 
and London. This is the construction. But befoc^ 
I come to the demonstration, I have an inferencj 
to draw from these observations, which is 
Because in the same year the variation at Londoj 
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was 1 1 deg. 15 miii. east, and at Vaygates 8 deg. chap. ix. 
38 mill, west; if you subtract II dee. 15 miii. ^^TTT" 

' ^ or die load- 

from the arc L P ; and 8 deg. 38 min. from the «™>e «>d 
arc L V, the variation on both sides will be taken "" "' i 

away; so that P V being the meridian ofVaygates, I 

and L P the meridian of London, they shall both I 

of them meet in P the pole of the earth. And if I 

the pole of the magnet be nearer to the zenith of I 

London than is the pole of the earth, it shall be I 

just as much nearer to the zenith of Vaygates in the I 

meridian ofVaygates, which is P V ; as is manifest I 

by the diurnal motion of the earth. I 

A. All this I conceive without difficulty. Pro- I 
ceed to the demonstration. I 

B. Mark well now. His words are these (page 3) : I 
From P L V subtract 1 1 deg. 1 5 min ., and there I 
remains the an^Ie V L M. Consider now which is I 
the angle P L V, and which is the remaining angle I 
V L M, and tell what you understand by it. I 

A. He has marked the angle P LV with two I 
numbers,! 1 deg. 13 min. and 21 deg. 50 min,, which J 
together make 33 deg. 5 min. And the angle 1 1 I 
deg. 15 min. being subtracted from P L V, there I 
will remain 21 deg. 50 min. for the angle VLM. I 
I know not what to say to it. For I thought the I 
arc P V, which is 20 deg., had been the arc of the I 
spherical angle PLV; and that the arc LV had I 
been 58 deg., because he says the angle L P V I 
is so ; and that the arc L M had been 46 deg., I 
because the angle L P M is so ; and lastly, that the 1 
angle P L M had been 8 deg. 30 min., because the I 
arc P M is so. I 

B. And what you thought had been true, if a I 
spherical angle were a very angle. For all men I 

VOL. VII. M , 
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that have wTitten of spherical triangles take for 
the ground of their calculation, as Regiomontanus, 
Copernicus, and Clavius^ that the arch of a spheri- 
cal angle is the side opposite to the angle. You 
should have considered also that he makes the 
angle V P M 12 deg., but sets down no arc to an- 
swer it. But that you may find I am iu the right, 
look into the definitions which Clavina hath put 
down before his treatise of spherical triangles, and 
amongst them is this ; " the arc of a spherical tri- 
angle is a part of a great circle intercepted be- 
tween the two sides drawn from the pole of the 
said great circle." 

A. The book is nothing worth ; for it is impossi- 
ble to subtract an arc of a circle out of a spherical 
Bngle. And I see besides that he takes the super- 
ficies that lieth between the sides L P and L M for 
an arch, which is the quantity of an angle ; and is 
a line, and cannot be taken out of a superficies. 
I wonder how any man that pretends to mathe- 
matics could be so much mistaken. 

n. It is no great wonder. For Clavius himself 
striving to raaintainthat a riglit angle is greater than 
the angle made by the diameter and the circumfer- 
ence, fell into the same error. A corner, in vulgar 
speech, and an angle, in the language of geometry, 
are not the same thing. But it is easy even for a 
learned man sometimes to take them for the same, 
as this author now has done ; and proceeding he 
saith, subtract 8 deg. 38 miu. from the angle 
P V L, and there remains the angle L V M. 

A. That again is false, because impossible. What 
was it that deceived him now ? 
* B. The same misunderstanding of the nature of 
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a Spherical angle. Which appears farther in this, chap. ir. 
that when he kuew the arc V P was part of a great q^T". 
circle, he thought V M, which he maketh 8 deg. •km"' " 
30 min., were also parts of a great circle ; which 
is mauifestly false. For two great circles, because 
they pass through tlie centre, do cut each other 
into halves. But V P is not half a circle. He sure 
thought himself at Vaygates, and that P M V was 
equal to P V, although in the same hemisphere. 

A, But how proves he that the arc P M is 8 
degrees 30 minutes. ? 

B. Thus. We have in two triangles, P L M and 
P V M, two sides and one angle included, to find 
P M the distance of the magnetical pole from the 
pole of the earth S deg. 30 min. 

A. Is that all ? It is very short for a demon- 
stration of two so difficult problems, as the quan- 
tity of 8 deg. 30 mill. ; and of the place of the 
magnetical pole. But he has proved nothing till 
he has showed how he found it. And though P M 
be 8 deg. 30 min., it follows not that M is the 
magnetical pole. 

li. Nor is it true. For if P M be 8 deg. 30 min., 
and VMS deg. 38 min., the whole arc P M V will 
be 1 7 deg. 8 min., which should be 20 deg. Besides, 
whereas the variations were ea.st and west, the 
subtracting of them should be also east and west, 
but they are north and south. 

A. I am satisfied that the magnetical poles and the 
poles of the earth are the same. But thus much I 
confess, if they were not the same, the longitude 
were found. For the difference of the latitudes of 
the earth's equator and of the magnetical equator, 
is the difference of the longitude. But proceed. 
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B. " The earth being a solid body, and the mag- 
netic sphere that encompasseth the earth being a 
substance that hath not solidity to keep pace with 
the earth, loseth in its motion : and that may be 
the cause of the motion of the magnetic poles from 
east to west," 
I A. This is very fine and unexpected. The mag- 
I netic sphere, which I took for a globe made of a 
magnet, has not solidity to keep pace with the 
earth, though it be one of the hardest stones that 
are. It encompasseth the earth ; yet I thought 
nothing had encompasse d the earth but air in which J 
I breath and move. By this also the whole earth I 
must be a loadstone. For two bodies cannot be ia J 
one place. So that he is yet no farther than Dr. I 
Gilbert whom he slights. And if the sphere be a I 
magnet, then the earth and loadstone have the | 
same poles. See the force of truth ! which though I 
it could not draw to it his reason, hath drawn his J 
words to it. I 

B. But perhaps he meant that the magnetic 1 
virtue encompasseth the earth, and not the magne- 1 
tic body. 1 

A. But that helpeth him not. For if the body^ J 
of the magnet be not there, the virtue then is the I 
virtue of the earth ; and so again the poles of the I 
earth are magnetic poles. 1 

B. You see how unsafe it is to boast of doctrines 
as of God's gifts, till we are sure that they are 
true. For God giveth and denieth as he pleaseth, i 
not as ourselves wish ; as now to him be hath I 
given confidence enough, but hath denied him, at 1 
least hitherto, the finding of the longitudes. In 1 
the next place (p. 8) he seems much pleased that 
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his doctrine agrees with an opinion of Keplerus, chap. nt. 
that from the creation to the year of our Lord, it '' 
is to the year 1637 now 5650 years; and withiioi. 
that which he saith Eome divines have held in times ' ' 
past, that as this world was created in six days, so 
it should continue six thousand years. By which 
account the world will be at an end three hundred 
and fifty years hence ; though the Scripture tells ns 
it shall come as a tbief in the night. O what 
advantage three hundred and forty years hence 
will they have that know this, over them that know 
it not, by taking up money at interest, or selling 
lands at twenty years' purchase ! 

A. But he says he will not meddle with that. 

D. Yes, when he had meddled with it too much 
already. 

A. But you have not told nae wherein consisteth 
this agreement between him and Keplerus. 

B. I forgot it. It is in the motion of the mag- 
netic poles. For precedently (p. "), he had said 
" that their period or revolution was six hundred 
years; their yearly motion thirty-six minutes; and 
(p. 8) that their motion is by sixes. Six tenths of 
a degree in one year; six degrees in ten years; 
sixty degrees in a hundred years ; and^ six times 
sixty degrees in six hundred years." 

A. But what natural cause doth he assign of this 
revolution of six hundred years ? 

B. None at all. For the magnet lying upon the 
earth, can have no motion at all but what the earth 
and the air give it. And because it is always at 
8 deg. .10 min. distance from the pole of the earth, 
the earth can give it no other motion than what it 
gives to its own poles by the precession of the 
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equinoctial points. Nor can the air give it any 
motion but by its stream ; which must needs vary 
when the stream varieth. But what a vast differ- 
ence does he make between the period of the 
motion of the equinoctial points, which is about 
or near thirty-six thousand years according tn 
Copernicus (lib. iii. cap. 6), which makes the annual 
precession to be 36 seconds, and the period of the 
magnetical poles' motion, which is but six hundred 
years. 

A. Go on. 

£. He comes now (p. 15) to the inclinatory 
needle upon a spherical loadstone. Where he 
shows, by diagram, that the needle and the instru- 
ment together moved towards the magnetical pole, 
make the sum of the inclinations equal to two 
quadrants, setting the north-point of the needle 
southward : which I confess is true. But, in the 
same page, he ascribeth the same motion to the 
earth in these words : '* as the horizontal needle 
hath a double motion about the round loadstone or 
terrella, so also the inclinatory needle hath a dou- 
ble motion about the earth." What is this, but a 
confession that the poles of the magnet and of the 
earth are the same ? 

A. It is plain enough. 

B. Besides, seeing he placeth the magnetical pole 
at M in the meridian of Vaygates, the needle being 
touched shall incline to the pole of the earth which 
is P, as well there as at London, and make the 
north-pole of the earth point south. 

A. It is certain, because he puts both the mag- 
netical pole and the pole of the earth in the 
same meridian of the earth. Nor see I any cause 
why, the needle being the same, it should not be 
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as subject to variation, and to variation of varia- chap, ix, 
tion, and to all accidents of the earth there, as in f,^^^ 
aay other part. ■t™" «" 

B. He putteth (p. 16) a question, " at what dis- 
tance from the earth are the magnetic poles ? and 
answers to it, they are very near the earth, because 
the nearer the earth, the greater the strength." 
What think you of this ? 

A. 1 think they are in the superficies of the 
magnet, as the pole of the earth is in the super- 
ficies of the earth. And consequently, that then 
the earth must be a part of the magnet, and their 
poles the same. For the body of the magnet and 
the body of the earth, if they be two, cannot be in 
one place. 

B. His next words are, " some things are to be 
considered concerning those variations of the hori- 
zontal needle which are not according to the situa- 
tion of the place from the magnetic poles, but are 
contrary ; as all the West Indies according to the 
poles should be easterly, and they are westerly. 
Which is by some accidental cause in the earth ; 
and their motion, as I formerly said, is a forced 
motion, and not natural." 

A. He has clearly overthrown his main doctrine. 
For to say the motion of the needle is forced and 
unnatural, is a most pitiful shift, and manifestly 
false, no motion being more constant or less acci- 
dental, notwithstanding the variation, to which the 
inclinatory needle is no less subject than the hori- 
zontal needle. 

B. That vrhich deceived him, was, that he thought 
them two sorts of needles, forgetting what he had 
said of Norman's invention of the Inclinatory needle 
by the inclining of the horizontal needle (p. II). 
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ciTAP.rx. Fori will show you that what he says is easterly 
if^^^^^^^ and should be westerly, should be easterly as it is. 
'"'I Cousider the fourth figure, in which B is the north- 
pole, and B p 11 deg. I5min. easterly, which was 
the variation at London in 1 5"6 easterly. Sappose 
Ac to be the needle, shall it not incline, as well 
here as at D «, and the variation B c be easterly ? 
Again, Dn is II deg. Ifj niin., and the needle in D 
parallel to A B, and at a inclining also 1 1 deg. 
15 min. westerly. And is not the variation there 
D a westerly, with the north point of the needle 
in the line a k ? 

A. But the West-Indies are not in this hemi- 
sphere B C D E. The variation therefore will pro- 
ceed in an arc of the opposite hemisphere, which 
is westerly. 

B. I believe he might think so, forgetting that 
he and his compass were on the superficies of the 
earth, and fancying them in the centre at A. 

A. It is like enough. If we had a straight linc| 
exactly equal to the arc of a quadrant, I think id 
would very much facilitate the doctrine of spherffl 
cal triangles. 

B. When you have done with your questions i 
natural philosophy, I will give you a clear demoti 
stration of the equality of a straight line to the f 
of a quadrant, which, if it satisfy you, you majl 
carry with you, and try thereby if you can find thi 
angle of a spherical triangle given. 

A. It is time now to give over. And at our nexi 
meeting I desire your opinion concerning 
causes of diaphaniety, and refraction. This CoperJ 
nicus has done much more than he thought oljl 
For he has not only restored to us astronomy, hiiH 
also made the way open to physiology. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF TRANSPARENCE, REFRACTION, AND OF THE POWER 
OF THE EARTH TO PRODUCE LIVING CREATURES. 

A. Thinking upon what you said yesterday, it chap. xM 
looked like a geceration of living creatures. I saw ^ 
the love between the loadstone and the iron in " 
their mutual attraction, their engendering in their eu<h m p™iuo 
close and contrary motion, and their issue in the '" 
iron, which being touched, hath the same attractive 
virtue. Now seeing they have the same internal 
motion of parts with that of the earth, why should 
not their substance be the same, or very near 
a-kin ? 

B. The most of them, if not all, that have written 
on this subject, when they call the loadstone a ter- 
rella, seem to think as you do. But I, except I 
could find proof for it, will not affirm it. For the 
earth attractetli all kind of bodies but air, and the 
loadstone none but iron. The earth is a star, and 
it were too bold to pronounce any sentence of its 
substance, especially of the planets, that are so 
lapt up in their several coats, as that they cannot 
work on our eyes, or any organ of our other senses. 

A. I come therefore now to the business of the 
day. Seeing all generation, augmentation, and 
alteration is local motion, how can a body not 
transparent be made transparent r 

B. I think it can never be done by the art of 
man. For as I said of hard and heavy bodies in 
the creation, so I think of diaphanous, that the 
very same individual body which was not trans- 
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the force of the air that could break off those di< 
aphanoua atoms in a cavern, cau do the same in 
. the open air. And I know that a less force of air 
can break some bodies into small pieces, not much 
less hard than crystal, by corrupting them, 

B. That which you now have said is somewhat 
But I deny not tlie possibility, but only doabt of 
the operation. You may therefore pass to some 
other question. 

A. Well, 1 will ask you then a question about 
refraction. I know already that for the cause of 
refraction, when the light falleth through a thinner 
medium upon a thicker, you assign the resistance 
of the thicker body ; but you do not mean there, 
by rarum and ilensum, two bodies whereof in equal 
spaces one has more substance in it than the other. 

B. No ; for equal spaces contain equal bodies. 
But I mean by derisum any body which more re- 
sisteth the motion of the air, and by rarum thj 
which resisteth less. 

A. But you have not declared in what that i 
sistance consisteth. 

B. I suppose it proceedeth from the hardness*! 

A. But from thence it will follow, that all t 
parent bodies that equally refract are equally han 
which I think is not true, because the refractioi 
of glass is not greater, at least in comparison I 
their hardnesses, than that of water. 

B. I confess it. Therefore I think we most t 
in gravity to a share in the production of this r 
fraction. For I never considered refraction but i]| 
glass, because my business then was only to fiD 
the causes of the phenomena of telescopes 
microscopes. Let therefore A B {in fig. 7) be J 
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hard, and consequently, a heavy body, and from chap.: 
above, as from the sun, let C A be the line of g^^ 
incidence, and produced to D ; and draw A E per- "•** 
pendicular to A B. It is manifest that the hardness 
in A B shall turn the stream of the light inwards 
toward A E, suppose in the line A e. It is also 
evident that the endeavour in B, which is, being 
heavy, downward, shall turn the stream again in- 
ward, towards A E, as in A b. Thus it is in refrac- 
tion from the sun downwards. In like manner, if 
the light come from below, as from a candle in the 
point D, the line of incidence will be D A, and 
produced will pass to C. And the resistance of the 
hardness in A will turn the stream A C inward, 
suppose into A I, and make C / equal to D e. For 
passing into a thinner medium, it will depart from 
the perpendicular in an angle equal to the angle 
D A f, by which it came nearer to it in A e. So 
also the resistance of the gravity in the point A 
shall turn the stream of the light into the line A i, 
and make the angle ^ A i equal to the angle e Kb, 
And thus you see in what manner, though not in 
■what proportion, hardness and gravity conjoin 
their resistance in the causing of refraction. 

A. But you proved yesterday, that a heavy body 
does not gravitate upon a body equally heavy. 
Now this A B has upper parts and lower parts ; 
and if the upper parts do not gravitate upon the 
lower parts, how can there be any endeavour at all 
downward to contribute to the refraction ? 

B. I told you yesterday, that when a heavy 
body was set upon another body heavier or harder 
than itself, the endeavour of it downward was 
diverted another way, bat not that it was extin- 
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CHAP. X. guished. But in tliLi case, where it lieth upon l 
KiniMpuTnw '^6 fifst eiideavouT of the lowest part workcth 
cfr.nioo, *o. downward. For neither motion nor body can be 
utterly extinguished by a less than an omDipotent 
power. All bodies, as long as they are bodies, 
are in motion one way or other, though the farther 
it be communicated, so much the less. 

A. But since you hold that motion is propagated 
through all bodies, how hard or heavy soever they 
be, I see no cause but that all bodies should be 
transparent. 

B. There are divers causes that take away trans- 
parency. First, if the body be not perfectly homo- 
geneous, that is to say, if the smallest parts of it be 
not all precisely of the same nature, or do not so 
touch one another as to leave no vacuum withiu it ; 
or though they touch, if they be not as hard in the 
contact as in any other line. For then the refrac- 
tions will be so changed both in their direction, 
and in their strength, as that no light shall t 
through it to the eye; as in wood and ordir 
stone and metal. Secondly, the gravity and I 
ness may be so great, as to make the angle ■ 
fracted so great, as the second refraction shall i 
direct the beam of light to the eye ; as if the a 
of refraction were DAE, the refracted line wou] 
be perpendicular to A B, and never come to 1 
line A D, in which is the eye. 

A. To know how much of the refraction is ( 
to the hardness, and how much to the gravity, 
believe it is impossible, though the quantity of th 
whole be easily measured in a diaphanous be 
given. And both you and Mr, Warner have 
monstrated, that as the sine of the angle refracte 
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in one inclination is to the sine of the angle re- citAP. x. 
fracted in another inclination, so is the sine of one ~~ 
inclination to the sine of the angle of the other pefrMu™. *t 
inclination. Which demonstrations are both pub- 
lished by Mersennus in the end of the first volume 
of his Cogitata Phi/sico-Matkemafka. But since 
there be many bodies, through which though there 
pass light enough, yet no object appear through 
them to the eye, what is the reason of that ? 

B. You mean paper. For paper windows will 
enlighten a room, and yet not show the image of 
an object without the room. But it is because 
there are iu paper abundance of pores, through 
which the air passing raoveth the air within ; by 
the reflections whereof anything within may be 
seen. And in the same paper there are again as 
many parts not transparent, through which the air 
cannot pass, but must be reflected first to all parts 
of the object, and from them again to the paper; 
and at the paper either reflected again or trans- 
mitted, according as it falls upon pores or not 
pores ; so that the light from the object can never 
come together at the eye. 

A. There belongs yet to this subject the causes 
of the diversity of colours. But I am so well satis- 
fied with that which you have written of it in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of yoar book */e Corpora, 
that I need not trouble you farther in it. And now 
I have but one question more to ask you, which I 
thought upon last night. I have read in an ancient 
historian, that living creatures after a great deluge 
were produced by the earth, which being then very 
soft, there were bred in it, it may be by the rapid 
motion of the sun, many blisters, which iu time 
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. breaking, brought forth, like so mat 
■^ manner of living creatures great and small, which 
•■ since it is grown hard it cannot do. What think 
you of it ? 

B. It is true that tlie earth produced the first 
living creatures of all sorts but man. For God 
said (Gen. i. 24), Let the earth produce every 
living creature, cattle, and creeping t/ting, ^c. 
But then again (ver. 25) it is said that God made 
the beast of the eart/t. ^T. So that it is evident 
that God gave unto the earth that virtue. Which 
virtue must needs consist in motion, because 
generation is motion. But man, though the sai 
day, was made afterward. 

A. Why hath not the earth the same virtue noi 
Is not the sun the same as it was r Or is th( 
no earth now soft enough ? 

B. Yes. And it may be the earth may yet pro- 
duce some very small living creatures ; and perhaps 
male and female. For the smallest creatures which 
we take notice of, do engender, though they do 
not all by conjunction ; therefore if the earth pro- 
duce living creatures at this day, God did not 
absolutely rest from all his works on the seventh 
day, but (as it is chap. ii. 2) he rested from att 
the work lie had made. And therefore it is no 
harm to think that God worketh still, and when 
and where and what he pleaseth. Beside, it is 
very hard to believe, that to produce male and' 
female, and all that belongs thereto, as also the 
several and curious organs of sense and memory, 
could be the work of anything that had not under- 
standing. From whence, I think we may conclude, 
that whatsoever was made after the crcition, warf 
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a new creature made by God no otherwise than the chap. x. 
first creatures were, excepting only man. c^^^T- ' 

A. They are then in an error that think there 
are no more different kinds of animals in the world 
now, than there were in the ark of Noah. 

B. Yes, doubtless. For they have no text of 
Scripture from which it can be proved. 

A. The questions of nature which I could yet 
propound are innumerable. And since I cannot 
go through them, I must give over somewhere, and 
why not here r For I have troubled you enough, 
though I hope you will forgive me. 

B. So God forgive us both as we do one another. 
But forget not to take with you the demonstration 
of a straight line equal to an arc of a circle. 



THE PROPORTION OF A STRAIGHT LINE 
TO HALF THE ARC OF A aUADRANTJ 




Describe the square 
A B C D, and divide it 
by the diagonals A C and 
B D, as also by the straight 
lines E G, V H, meeting 
in the centre I at right 
angles, into four equal 
parts. Then with the 
radius A B describe the 
quadrant B D cutting EG in K, and the diagonal 
A C ill L ; and so B L will be half the arc B D, equal 
to which we are to find a straight line. Divid 
I C into halves at M, and draw B M cutting E ( 
in a. I say B M is equal to the arc B L. FcM 
the demonstration whereof we are to assume cei 
tain known truths and dictates of common-sense. ] 

1. That the arc B K is the third part of the i 
B D, and consequently two-thirds of the arc B ] 
and B K to K L as two to one. 

2. That if a straight line be equal to the i 
B L, and one end hi B, the other will be some 
where in I C, and higher than the point L. 

3. That wheresoever it be, two-thirds of it mui 



be equal to the are B K, and one-fifth to AeTt-p«T" 
arc K L. u uir Hh- .re 

4 . That the are of a quadrant described in the "' ' '''"*™'- 
third part of the radius, or of E G, is equal to the 
third part of the arc B D, viz. to the arc B K. I 
may therefore call a third part of E G, the radius 
of B K ; and a sixth part of E G, the radius of the 
arc K L, &c. 

5. And lastly, that any straig^ht line drawn from 
B to I C, if it be equal to the arc B L, it must cut 
the half radius I G, whose quadrantal arc is B L, 
into the proportion of two to one. For as the 
whole arc to the whole E G, so are the parts of it 
to the parts of E G. 

These premises granted, which I think cannot 
be denied, I say again, that the straight line B M 
is equal to the arc B L. 



DEMONSTRATION. 

Because B I is to I M, by construction, as two 
to one, and the line I G divides the angle B 1 C in 
the midst, B a will be to a M as two to one, that is 
to say, as the arc B K to the arc K L. From the 
point M to the side B C erect a perpendicular M N. 
And because C M is half C I, the line M N will be 
half G C ; and B N will be three-quarters of B C ; 
and the square of B M equal to ten squares of a 
quarter of B C ; and because B M is to B a as 
three to two, M N will be to a G as three to two. 
But M N is a quarter of E G, therefore a G is two- 
thirds of a quarter of E G ; that is, one-third of 
I G ; that is, one-sixth of the whole E G. And 
I a ooe-third of E G. Therefore I a is the radius 
of the arc B K ; and a G the radius of the arc 




K L; and EG the radiiui 
of the whole arc B L D. 
Lastly, if a straight line 
be drawn from B to any 
other point of the line I C, 
though any line may be 
divided into the propor- 
tion of two to one, it shall 
not pass through the point 
«, and therefore not divide the radius of B L, 
which is I G, into the proportion of two to one. 
Therefore no straight Hne can be drawn from B 
to I C, except B M, so as to be equal to the arc 
B L. Therefore the straight Hne B M and the arc 
B L are equal. 

Hence it follows, that seeing the square of BM 
is equal to ten squares of a quarter of B C, that a 
straight line equal to the quadrantal arc B L D 
equal to ten squares of half the radius, as I havt 
divers ways demonstrated heretofore. 
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My most NOBLE Lord, 
Not knowiug on my own part any cause of the 
favour your Lordship has been pleased to express 
towards me, unless it be the principles, method, 
and manners you have observed and approved in 
my writings ; and seeing these have all been very 
much reprehended by men, to whom the name of 
public professors hath procured reputation in the 
university of Oxford, I thought it would be a for- 
feiture of your Lordship's good opinion, not to 
justify myself in public also against them, which, 
whether I have sufficiently performed or not in 
the six following Lessons addressed to the same 
professors, I humbly pray your Lordship to con- 
sider. The volume itself is too small to be offered 
to you as a present, but to be brought before you 
as a controversy it is perhaps the better for being 
short. Of arts, some are demonstrable, others 
indemonstrable ; and demonstrable are those the 
construction of the subject whereof is in the power 
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of the artist himself, who, in his demonstration, 
does no more but deduce the consequences of his 
own operation. The reason whereof is this, that 
the science of every subject is derived from a pre- 
cognition of the causes, generation, and construc- 
tion uf the same ; and consequently where the 
causes are known, there is place for demonstration, 
but not where the causes are to seek for. Geometry 
therefore is demonstrable, for the lines and figures 
from which we reason are drawn and described 
by ourselves ; and civil philosophy is demonstrable, 
because we make tlie commonwealth ourselves. 
But because of natural bodies we know not the 
constmction, but seek it from the effects, there 
lies no demonstration of what the causes be we 
seek for, but only of what they may be. 

And where there is place for demonstration, if 
the first principles, that is to say, the definitions 
contain not the generation of the subject, there 
can be nothing demonstrated as it ought to be. 
And this in the three first definitions of Euclid 
sufficiently appeareth. For seeing he maketh not, 
nor could make any use of them in his demonstra- 
tions, they ought not to be numbered among the 
principles of geometry. And Sextus Empiricus 
maketh use of them (misunderstood, yet so under- 
stood as the said professors understand them) to 
the overthrow of that so much renowned evidence 
of geometry. In that part therefore of my book 
where I treat of geometry, I thought it necessary 
in my definitions to express those motions by 
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which hneSj superficies, solids, and figures, were 
drawn and described, Uttle expecting that any 
professor of geometry shoald find fault therewith, 
but on the contrary supposing I might thereby 
not only avoid the cavils of the sceptics, but also 
demonstrate divers propositions which ou other 
principles are indemonstrable. And truly, if you 
shall find those my principles of motion made good, 
you shall find also that I ha%'e added something to 
that which was formerly extant in geometry. 

For first, from the seventh chapter of my book 
De Corpore, to the thirteenth, I have rectified 
and explained the principles of the science; id est, 
I have done that business for which Dr. Wallis re- 
ceives the wages. In the seventh, I have exhibited 
and demonstrated the proportion of the parabola 
and parabolasters to the parallelograms of the 
same height and base ; which, though some of the 
propositions were extant without that demonstra- 
tion, were never before demonstrated, nor are by 
any other than this method demonstrable. 

In the eighteenth, as it is now in English, I 
have demonstrated, for anything I yet perceive, 
equation between the crooked line of a parabola 
or any parabolaster and a straight line. 

In the twenty-third I have exhibited the centre 
of gravity of any sector of a sphere. 

Lastly, the twenty-fourth, which is of the nature 
of refraction and reflection, is almost all new. 

But your Lordship will ask me what I have 
done iu the twentieth, about the quadrature of 
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the circle. Truly, my Lord, not much more than 
before. I have let stand there that which I did 
before condemn, not that 1 think it exact, but partly 
because the division of angles may be more exactly 
performed by it than by any organical way -what- 
soever; and I have attempted the same by another 
method, which seemeth to me very natural, but of 
calculation difficult and slippery. I call them only 
aggressions, retaining nevertheless the formal man- 
ner of assertion used in demonstration. For I dare 
not use such a doubtful word as videtur, because 
the professors are presently ready to oppose me 
with a videtur quod non. Nor am I willing to 
leave those aggressions out, but rather to try if it 
may be made pass for lawful, {in spite of them that 
seek honour, not from their own performances, but 
from other men's failings), amongst many difficxilt 
undertakings carried through at once to leave one 
and the greatest for a time behind ; and partly be- 
cause the method is such as may hereafter give 
farther light to the finding out of the exact truth. 
But the principles of the professors that repre- 
hend these of mine, are some of them so void of 
sense, that a man at the first hearing, whether 
geometrician or not geometrician, must abhor 
them. As for example : 

1. That two equal proportions are not double 
to one of the same proportions. 

2. That a proportion is double, triple, &c. of a 
number, but not of a proportion. 

3. That the same body, without adding to it, or 
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taking from it, is sometimes greater, and some- 
times less. 

4. That a quautity may grow less aud less eter- 
nally, so as at last to be equal to another quan- 
tity ; or, which is all one, that there is a last in 
eternity. 

5. That the nature of an angle consisteth in 
that which lies between the lines that comprehend 
the angle in the very point of their concourse, 
that is to say, an angle is the superficies which 
lies between the two points which touch, or, as 
they understand a point, the superficies that lies 
between the two nothings which touch. 

6. That the quotient is the proportion of the 
division to the dividend. 

Upon these and some such other principles is 
grounded all that Dr.Wallis has said, not only in his 
Elenchus of my geometry, but also in his treatises 
of the A»gle of Contact, and in his Arithmettca 
Infinitorwn: which two last I have here in two or 
three leaves wholly and clearly confuted. And 
I verily believe that since the beginning of the 
world, there has not been, nor ever shall be, so 
much absurdity written in geometry, as is to be 
found in those books of his ; with which there is 
so much presumption joined, that an ajroKoro^wmc 
of the like conjunction cannot be expected in less 
than a Platonic year. The cause whereof I imagine 
to be this, that he mistook the study of symbols 
for the study oi geometry, and thought symbolical 
writing to be a new kuid of method, and other 
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meu's demonstrations set down in symbols uew 
demonstrations. The way of aualysis by squares, 
cubes, &c., is very ancient, and useful for the find- 
ing out whatsoever is contained in the nature and 
generation of rectangled planes, which also may 
be found without it, and was at the highest in 
Vieta ; but I never saw anything added thereby 
to the science of geometry, as being a way wherein 
men go round from the equality of rectangled 
planes to the equality of proportion, and thence 
again to the equality of rectangled planes, wherein 
the symbols serve only to make men go faster 
about, as greater wind to a windmill. 

It is in sciences as in plants ; growth and branch- 
ing is but the generation of the root continued ; 
nor is the invention of theorems anything else but 
the knowledge of the construction of the subject 
prosecuted. The unsoundness of the branches are 
no prejudice to the roots, nor the faults of theo- 
rems to the principles. And active principles will 
correct false theorems if the reasoning be good ; 
but no logic in the world is good enough to draw 
evidence out of false or unactive principles. But 
I detain your Lordship too long. For all this will 
be much more manifest in the following discourses, 
wherein I have not only explained and rectified 
many of the most important principles of geometry, 
but also by the examples of those errors which 
have been committed by my reprehenders, made 
manifest the evil consequence of the principles 
they now proceed on. So that it is not only 
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my own defence that I here bring before you, 
but also a positive doctrine concerning the true 
grounds, or rather atoms of geometry, which 1 dare 
only say are very singular, but whether they be 
very good or not, I submit to your Lordship's 
judgment. And seeing you have been pleased to 
bestow so much time, with great success, in the 
reading of what has been written by other men in 
all kinds of learning, I hurabiy pray your Lordship 
to bestow also a little time upon the reading of 
these few and short lessons ; and if your Lordship 
find them agreeable to your reason and judgment, 
let me, notwithstanding the clamour of my adver- 
saries, be continued in your good opinion, and still 
retain the honour of being. 

My most noble Lord, 

Your Lordship's most 

humble and obliged servant, 

Thomas Hobbes. 
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LESSON I. 

I SUPPOSE, moat egregious professors, you know lesson i. 1 
already that by geometry, though the word im- of^^ rindBi« 
port no more but the measuring of land, is under- "(t,™.«u7,4t 
stood no less the measuring of all other quantity 
than that of bodies. And though the definition 
of geometry serve not for proof, nor enter into 
any geometrical demonstration, yet for under- 
standing of the principles of the science, and for a 
rule to judge by, who is a geometrician, and who 
is not, 1 hold it necessary to begin therewith. 

Geometry is the science of determining the 
quantity of anything, not measured, by comparing 
it with some other quantity or quantities mea- 
sured. Which science therefore whosoever shall 
go about to teach, must first be able to tell his 
disciple what measuring or dimension is ; by what 
each several kind of quantity is measured ; what 
quantity is, and what are the several kinds thereof. 
Therefore as they, who handle auy one part of geo- 
metry, determine by definition the signification of 
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LESSON I. every word which they make the subject or predi- 
onhP^Tir. '^^^^ **^ '^'^y theorem they undertake to demonstrate; 
ttgiaiMiy.icc. SO must he which iuteiideth to write a whole body 
of geometry, define and determine the meaning of 
whatsoever word belongeth to the whole science. 
The design of EucUd was to demonstrate the pro- 
perties of the five regular bodies mentioned by 
Plato ; in which demonstrations there was no need 
to allege for argument the definition of quantity, 
which it may be was the cause he bath not any- 
where defined it, but done what he undertook 
without it. And though having perpetually occa- 
sion to speak of measure, he hath not defined 
measure ; yet instead thereof he hath, in the be- 
ginning of his first elements, assumed an axiom 
which servcth his turn sufficiently as to the mea- 
sure of lines, which is the eighth axiom ; that those 
things which lie upon one another all the way 
(called by him ttpapfi/ytuvTa) are equal. Which 
axiom is nothing else but a description of the ) 
of measuring length and superficies. For 
i^apfioait; can have no place in solid bodies, 
two bodies could at the same time be in one pla 
But amougst the principles of geometry univeri 
the definitions are necessary, both of quantity i 
dimensions. 

Quantity is that which is signified by what i 
answer to him that asketh, how much any t 
is ? and thereby determine the magnitude therei 
For magnitude being a word indefinite, if a i 
ask of a thing, quantum est ? that is, how t 
is, we do not satisfy him by saying it is maj 
tude or quantity, but by saying it is < 
much. And they that first called it in Gn 
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irijXiKorflc, and ill Latin qHantily, mi^lit more pro- lessov i. 
perly have called it ill Latin tantifi/, and in Greek j,,^, ■^,„,|„,„ 
TifXiKflrirc ; and we, if we allowed onrselves the elo- otgMnstrj.*";. 
quence of the Greeks and Latins, should call it 
the so-muc}mes8. 

There is therefore to everything concerning J 

which a man may ask without alisurdity, hoio I 

viiirh it is, a certain quantity belonging, determtn- I 

ing the magnitude to be so much. Also whereso- i 

ever there is more and leas, there is one kind of I 

quantity or other. And first tliere is the quantity I 

of bodies, and that of three kinds : length, which is I 

by one way of measuring ; superficies, made of the. 1 

complication of two lengths, or the measure taken J 

two ways ; and solid, which is the complication of I 

three lengths, or of the measure taken three ways, I 

for breadth or thickness are but other lengths. I 

And the science of geometry, so far forth as it j 

contemplateth bodies only, is no more but by mea- J 

suring the length of one or more Unes, and by the I 

position of others known in one and the same I 

figure, to determine by ratiocination, how much is 1 

the superficies ; and by measuring length, breadth, I 
and thickness, to determine the quantity of the 
whole body. Of this kind of magnitudes and 

quantities the subject is body. I 

And because for the computing of the magni- J 

tudes of bodies, it is not necessary that the bodies I 

tliemselves should be present, the ideas and memory I 

of them supplying their presence, we reckon upon I 

those imaginary bodies, which are the quantities I 

themselves, and say the length is so great, the I 

breadth so great, &c. which iii truth is no better I 

I than to say the length is so long, or the breadth so I 

VOL. VII. o \ 
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I, broad, &c. But in the mind of an iuteUigent man 

' it breedeth no mistake. 

>''• Besides the quantity of bodies, there is a quan- 
tity of time. For seeing men, without absurdity, 
do ask how much it is; by answering tanium, »o 
much, they make manifest there is a quautity that 
belongeth unto time, namely, a length. And be- 
cause length cannot be an aecident of time, which 
is itself an aecideut, it is the accident of a body ; 
and consequently the length of the time, is the 
length of the body ; by which length or line, we 
determine how much the time is, supposing some 
body to be moved over it. 

Also we not improperly ask with how much swift- 
ness a body is moved ; and consequently there is 
a quantity of motion or swiftness, and the measure 
of that quantity is also a line. But then ag:ain, we 
must suppose another motion, which determineth 
the time of the former. Also of force, there is a 
question of Itow much, which is to be answered by 
so much ; that is, by quantity. If the force con- 
sist in swiftness, the determination is the same 
with that of swiftness, namely, by a line ; if in 
swiftness and quantity of body jointly, then by a 
line and a solid ; or if in quantity of body only, 
as weight, by a soHd only. 

So also is number quantity ; but in no other 
sense than as a line is quantity divided into equal 
parts. 

Of an angle, which is of two lines whatsoever 
they be, meeting in one point, the digression or 
openness in other points, it may be asked how great 
is that digression ? This question is answered also 
by quantity. An angle therefore hath tiuantity, 
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tliough it be not the subject of quantity ; for tlie lesson i. 
body onlv can be the snbiect, in wliich body those „~ ' T, 
stratldling liues are marked. citi{«iiii.irr,*B. 

And because two lines may be made to divaricate 
by two causes ; one, when having; one end common 
and immoveable, they depart one from another at 
the other ends circularly, and this is called simply 
an angle ; and the quantity thereof is the quantity 
of the arch, which the two Hnes intercept. 

The other cause is the bending of a straight 
line into a circular or other crooked line, till it 
touch the place of the same line, whilst it was 
straight, in one only point. And this is called an 
angle of contingeuce. And because the more it is 
bent, the more it digresseth from the tangent, it 
may be asked how much more ? And therefore the 
answer must be made by quantity ; and conse- 
quently an angle of contingence hath its quantity 
as well as that which is called simply an angle. 
And in case the digression of two such crooked 
lines from the tangent be uniform, as in circles, the 
quantity of their digression may be determined. 
For, if a straight line be drawn from the point of 
contact, the digression of the lesser circle will be 
to the digression of the greater circle, as the part 
of the line drawn from the point of contact, and 
intercepted by the circumference of the greater 
circle is to the part of the same line intercepted 
by the circumference of the lesser circle, or, which 
is all one, as the greater radius is to the lesser 
radius. You may guess by this what will become 
of that part of your last book, where you handle 
the question of the quantity of an angle of con- 
1 tingence. 
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LESSON t. Also there lieth a question of how much com- 
<x U.C priMipi™ poratively one magnitude is to another magDitade, 
iHBUj, *c, ,ia 1,0^- much water is in a tun in respect of the 
ocean, how much in respect of a pint ; little in the 
first respect, much in the latter. Therefore the 
answer must be made by some respectix'e quantity. 
This respective quantity is called ra^/o and proi>or- 
tioD, and is determined by the quantity of their 
differences ; and if their differences be compared 
also with the quantities themselves that differ, it 
is called simply proportion, or proportion geome- 
trical. But if the differences be not so compared, 
then it is called proi>ortion aritlimetical. And 
where the difference is none, there is no quanti 
of the proportion, which in this case is but a bai 
comparison. 

Also concerning heat, light, and divers \ 
qualities, which have degrees, there lioth a qua 
tion of how much, to be answered by a «o j 
and consequently they have their quantities, thoui 
the same with the quantity of swiftness : becaui 
the intensions and remissions of such qualities i 
but the intensions and remissions of the swiftne( 
of that motion by which the agent produceth s 
a quality. And as quantity may be considered i 
all the operations of nature, so also doth geometr 
run quite through the whole body of natural ph 
losophy. 

To the principles of geometry the definition i 
pertaineth also of a measure, which is this, 
quantity is the measure of another quantity, toht 
it, or the multiple of it, is coincident in all poin 
with the otlter quantity. In which definition, iaJ 
stead of that iipap/ioy^ of Euclid, I put coincidencej 
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For the stipeqiositioii of quantities, by which they lksson i. 
render the word iAapuoyij, caiiuot be understood of „,"" ' T^. 

r I' I" Of Ihn principln 

bodies, but only of Unes and superficies. Never- of g™i»..irT.*w 

theless many bodies may be coincident successively fl 

with one and the same place, and that place will I 

be their measure, as we see practised continually fl 

in the measuring of liquid bodies, which art of H 

measuring may properly be called l^iiptxaaiq, but ^| 

not superposition. H 

Also the definitions of greater, less, and equal, H 

are necessary principles of geometry. For it can- H 

not be imagined than any geometrician should H 

demonstrate to us the equality and inequality of H 

magnitudes, except he tell us 6rst what those H 

words do signify. And it is a wonder to me, that H 

Euclid hath not anywhere defined what are equals, H 

or at least, what are equal bodies, but serveth his H 

turn throughout with that forementioned iipupfioat^, H 

w^hich hath no place in solids, nor in time, nor in H 

swiftness, nor in circular, or other crooked lines ; H 

aud therefore uo wonder to me, why geometry H 

hath not proceeded to the calculation neither of H 

crooked lines, nor sufficiently of motion, nor of H 

many other things, that have proportion to one H 

another. H 

Equal bodies, superficies, and lines, are those of H 

which every one is capable of being coincident H 

with the place of every one of the rest : and H 

equal times, wherein with one and the same mo- H 

tion equal hnes are described, Aud equally swift H 

are those motions by which we run over equal H 

spaces in any time determined by any other mo- H 

tion. And universally all quantities are equal, H 

that are measured by the same number of the H 

same measures. ^| 
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It is necessary also to the scieuce of geometrr, 
^ to define what quantities are of one and the same 
kind, which they call homogeneous, the want of 
which deBnitions hath produced those wraiigHngs 
(which your book De A»gii/o Contactus will not 
make to cease) about the angle of coutiiigence. 

Hotnogeneous quantities are those which may 
be compared by (((jin/>^o<rtc) application of their mea- 
sures to one another ; so that solids and superficies 
are heterogeneous quantities, because there is no 
coincidence or application of those two dimensions. 

No more is there of line and superficies, nor of 
line and solid, which are therefore heterogeneous. 
But lines and lines, superficies and superfici< 
solids and solids, are homogeneous. 

Homogeueous also are line, and the quantity- 
time ; because the quantity of time is measi 
by the application of a line to a line ; for thoni 
time be no line, yet the quantity of time is a Iji 
and the length of two times is compared by 
length of two lines. 

Weight and solid have their quantity homi 
neons, because they measure one another by 
phcation, to the beam of a balance. Line am 
angle simply so called, have their quantity homoge- 
neous, because their measure is an arch or arches 
of a circle applicable in every point to one another. 

The quantity of an angle simply so called, 
the quantity of an angle of contingence are hel 
rogeneous. For the measures by which two augli 
simply so called are compared, are in two coina- 
deut arches of the same circle ; but the measure 
by which an angle of contingence is measured, 
a straight hne intercepted between the point 
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contact and the circumference of the circle ; and 
therefore one of them is uat applicable to the 
other ; and consequently of these two sorts of au- . 
gles the quantities are heterogeneous. The quanti- 
ties of two angles of contingence are homogeneous; 
for they may be measured by the iipaptioaig of two 
lines, whereof one extreme is common, namely, 
the point of contact, the other extremes are ui the 
arches of the two circles. 

Besides this knowledge of what is quantity and 
measure, aud their several sorts, it behoveth a 
geometrician to kuow why, and of what, they are 
called principles. For not every proposition that 
is evident is therefore a principle. A principle is 
the beginning of something. And because defini- 
tions are the beginnings or first propositions of 
demonstratiou, they are therefore called principles, 
principles, 1 say, of demonstration. But there be 
also necessary to the teaching of geometry other 
principles, which are not the beginnings of de- 
monstration, but of construction, commonly called 
petitions ; as that it may be granted that a vian 
can draw a straight line, and produce it ; and 
with any radius, on an// centre describe a circle^ 
and the like. For that a man may be able to de- 
scribe a square, he must first be able to draw a 
straight line ; aud before be can describe an equi- 
lateral triangle, he must be able first to describe a 
circle. And these petitions are therefore properly 
called principles, not of demonstration, but of ope- 
ration. As for the commonly received third sort 
of principles, called common notions, they are prin- 
ciples, only by permission of him that is the disci- 
ple ; who being ingenuous, and coming not to cavil 
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, but to learn, is content to receive them, though 
^demonstrable, without their demonstrations. And 
t- though definitions be the only principles of de- 
monstration, yet it is not true that every definition 
is a principle. For a man may so precisely deter- 
termine the signification of a word as not to be 
mistaken, yet may his definition be such as shall 
never serve for proof of any theorem, nor ever 
enter into any demoustration, such as are some of 
the definitions of Euclid, and consequently can be 
no beginnings of demonstration, that is to say, no 
principles. 

All that hitherto hath been said, is so ph 
and easy to be understood, that you cannot, mi 
egregious professors, without discovering your ig- 
norance to all men of reason, though no geometri- 
cians, deny it. And the same (saving that the, 
words are all to be found in dictionaries) new^ 
also to him that meaus to learn, not only the prj 
tice, but also the science of geometry uecessai 
and, though it grieve you, mine. And now I coi 
to the definitions of Euclid. 

The first is of a point : ^ihhov, SiC. " Sigtium e*t, 
cuju* est pars nulla," that is to say, a mark is that 
<^ which there is no part. Which definition, not 
only to a candid, but also to a rigid construer, is 
sound and useful. But to one that neither will 
interpret candidly, nor can interpret accurately, is 
neither useful nor true. Thcologers say the soul 
hath no part, and that an angel hath no part, yet 
do not think that soul or angel Is a point. A 
mark or as some put instead of it ^ly/iij, which is a 
mark with a hot iron, is visible ; if visible, then it 
hath quantity, and consequently may be divided 
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into parts innumerable. That which is indivisible lesson i. 
is no quantity ; and if a point be not quantity, ^^^^ nndia 
seeing it is neither substance nor quaHty, it is ofg™mciTT,*6, 
nothing. And if Euclid had meant it so in his 
definition, as you pretend he did, he might have 
defined it more briefly, but ridiculously, thus, a 
point is nothing. Sir Henry Savile was better 
pleased with the candid interpretation of Proclus, 
that would have it understood respectively to the 1 

matter of geometry. But what meaneth this re- 
spt'ctively to the matter of geometry? It meaneth 
this, that no argument in any geometrical demon- 
stration should be taken from the division, quantity, 
or any part of a point ; which is as much as to 
say, a point is that whose quantity is not drawii 
into the demonstration of any geometrical conclu- 
sion ; or, which is all one, whose quantity is not 
considered. 

An accurate interpreter might make good the 
definition thus, a point is that which is undivided; 
and this is properly the same with cujus non est 
purs : for there is a great diiference between un- I 

divided and indivisible, that is, between cujus non ' 

est pars, and cujus non potest esse pars. Division 
is an act of the understanding ; the understanding 
is therefore that which maketh parts, and there is 
no part where there is no consideration but of one. 
And consequently Euclid's definition of a point is 
accurately true, and the same with mine, which is, 
that a point is that body whose quftntitij is not con- 
sidered. And conmdered is that, as 1 have defined 
it chap. I. at the end of the third article, which is 
not put to account in demonstration, 

Euclid therefore seemeth not to be of your _ 
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LESSON 1. opiniou, that say a point is nothiug. Bnt why 
n-T^LT", then dotli he never use tliis defiiiition in the de- 
«(g«iii..irj,*<:,monstrationof auyproposition? Whether he useth 
it expressly or no, I remember not ; but the six- 
teenth proposition of the third book without the 
force of this definition is undemonstrated. 

The second definition is of a hne : yp"/'/*^ « 
^^»-D( /iirXaj-fc- " Linea est long'ttmlo }<ititudinis ex- 
pers ; a Hne is length which hath no breadth ;" 
and if candidly interpreted, sound enough, tlioogh 
rigorously not so. For to what purpose is it to 
say length not broad, when there is no such tiling 
as a broad length. One path may be broader 
than another path, but not one mile than another 
mile ; and it is not the path but the mile which is 
the way's length. If therefore a man have any 
ingenuity he will understand it thus, that a line 
is a body whose length ts eonsidered without its 
breadth, else we must say absurdly a broad length; 
or untruly, that there be bodies which have length 
and yet no breadth ; and this is the very sense 
which Apollonius, saith Proclus, makes of this de- 
finition ; " when we measure," says he, " the length 
of away, we take not in the breadth or depth, but 
consider only one dimension." See this of Proclus 
cited by Sir Henry Savile, where you shall find 
the very word consider. 

The fourth definition is of a straight line, th^ 
'Eiiflim ypaiifii) ^Tik, &c. "Recta linea est gute ex <sqtt 
sua ipsius puncta inter Jacet." A straight Hue t*" 
that which lieth equally (or perhaps evenly) be- 
tween its own points. This definition is inexcusable. 
Between what points of its own can a straight lim 
lie bnt between its extremes? And how lies i 
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evenly between them, unless it swerve uo more lesson fl 
from some other line which hath the same ex-^^ 
tremes, one way than another ? And then why "< 
are not between the same points both the lines 
straight ? How bitterly, and with what insipid 
jests would you have reviled Euclid for this, if 
living now he had written a Leviathan. And yet 
there is somewhat in this definition to help a man, 
not only to conceive the nature of a straight Hue 
(for who doth not conceive it ?J but also to express 
it. For he meant perhaps to call a straight Hue 
that which is all the way from one extreme to 
another, equally distant from any two or more 
such lines as being like aud equal have the same 
extremes. So the axis of the earth is all the way 
equally distant from the circumference of any two 
or more meridians. But then before he had de- 
fined a straight line, he should have defined what 
lines are like, and what are equal. But it had 
been best of all, first to have defined crooked lines, 
by the possibility of a deduction or setting further 
asunder of their extremes ; aud then straight lines, 
by the impossibility of the same. 

The seventh definition, which is that of a plain 
superficies, hath the same faults. 

The eighth is of a plane angle, 'ExJirfooc yoHm 
Uix jj iv m»*?iu, &c. "Arigulus ploiius est ditartim 
linearum in piano se miUuo tangentium, et non in 
direc turn jacenti inn, alter ins ad alteram inclinatio." 
A plane angle is the inclination one towards 
another of tieo lines that touch one another in the 
same plane, and lie not in the same straight line. 
Besides the faults here observed by Sir Henry 
Savile, as the clause of not lying in the same 
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LK6SON 1. Straight line, and the obscurity or eqaivocau^^ 
_,'~~'~~', the word inclination, there is yet another, which 
•fgcomctrj'.iic. IS, that by this defiiiitiou two right augles together 
taken, are no angle ; which is a fault which you 
somewhere (asking leave to use the word angie, 
i.aj-nx/)iTuc<Ji) acknowledge, but avoid not. For in 
geometry, where you confess there is required all 
possible accurateness, every raraxp^fffc is a fault. 
Besides you see by this detinition, that Euclid is 
not of your, but of Clavius's opinion. For it is 
manifest that the two lines which contain an ang-le 
of contact incline one towards another, and come 
together in a point, and lie not in the same straight 
line, and consequently make an angle. 

The thirteenth definition is exact, but mak^ 
against your doctrine, that a point is uothioj 
Examine it. 'O^oc top 5 ri.oc (V Wpac. " Terminus e 
quod ttltcujus extremum est." A term or hound £■ 
titat which is the extreme of anything. We ha 
before, the extremes of a line are points. Bm 
what is in a line the extreme, but the first or lai 
part, though you may make that part as small i 
you will ? A point is therefore a part, and notbinj 
is no extreme. 

The fourteenth, Sx^/ia i-^'t ro iuro ri*Dc h i 
ripii-xpiif.vai: " Figura est (subaudi quantitas) qm 
ab aliqwo, vel aliquibus lerminis undique continefm 
site clauditur." A figure is quantity contain* 
within some bound or bounds. Or shortly thus, i 
figure is quantity every way determined, is in m^ 
opinion as exact a definition of a figure as can, 
possibly be given, though it must not be so iaJ 
yours. For this determination is the same thing 
•with circumscription ; and whatsoever is anywhen 
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(iihiomque) definitive is there also circumscriptive; lesson i. 
and by this meaus the distinction is lost, by which of^i^h^iM 
theologers, when they deny God to be m anyplace, .rg«)ii»uj,«o. 
save themselves from being accused of saying he is 
nowhere ; for that which is nowhere is nothing. 
This definition of EucUd cannot therefore possibly 
be embraced by you that carry double, namely, 
mathematics and theology. For if you reject it, 
you will be cast out of all mathematic schools ; 
and if you maintain it, from the society of all 
school-divines, and lose the thanks of the favour 
you have shown {you the astronomer) to Bishop 
Bramhall. 

The fifteenth is of a circle. KuitXoc Ui a^vfia (V.Vt- 
Sov, &c, A circle is a plain figure comprehended by 
one line which is called the circut/i/'erence, to which 
circumference all the straight lines drawn from 
o7ie of the points within the figure are equal to one 
another. This is tnie. But if a man had never 
seen the generation of a circle by the motion of a 
compass or other equivalent means, it would have 
been hard to persuade him that there was any 
such figure possible. It had been therefore not 
amiss first to have let him see that such a figure 
might be described. Therefore so much of geo- 
metry is no part of philosophy, which seeketh the 
proper passions of all things in the generatiou of 
the things themselves. 

After the fifteenth till the last or thirty-fifth de- 
finition, all are most accurate, but the last which is 
this, parallel straight lines are those which being 
in the same plane, though infinitely produced both 
ways, shall never meet. Which is less accurate. 
For how shall a raan know that there be straiglit 
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LESSON I. lines whieli shall never meet, though both ways 
ofihTriii^iM infinitely produced ? Or how is the definition of 
"'B™™'^-*'-- parallels, that is, of lines perpetually equidistant, 
I good, wherein the nature of equidistance is not ■ 

I signified ? Or if it were signified, why should it | 

I not comprehend as well the parallelism of circular 

I and other crooked lines, as of straight, and as well 

I of superficies, as of lines ? By parallels is meant 

[ equidistant both lines and superficies, and the word 

is therefore not well defined without defining first 
I equality of distance. And because the distance 

L between two lines or superficies, is the shortest 

I line that can join them, there either ought to be 

I in the definition the sfior/est dhtaiice, which is 

I that of the perpendicular and without inclination, 

I or the distance in equal inclination, that is, in 

I equal angles. Therefore if parallels be defined to 

I be those lines or superficies, where the lines drawn 

I from one to another in equal angles be equal, the 

I definition, as to like lines, or like superficies, will ■ 

be universal and convertible. And if we add to | 
this definition, that the equal angles be drawn not J 
I opposite ways, it will be absolute, and convertible 1 

I in all lines and superficies ; and the definition will I 

I be this : parallels are those lines and superficies I 

I between which every line draivn, in any angle, it I 

equal to any other line drawn in the same angle I 
the same way. For by this definition the distance I 
between them will perpetually be equal, and con- I 
sequently they will never come nearer together, 
how much, or which way soever they be produced. 
And the converse of it will be also true, if two 
fines, or two superficies he parallel, arid a straight 
I line he drawn from one to the other, any other 1 
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straight line, drawn from one to the other in the lesson r, 
same angle, and tiie same way, will he equal to it. ^"^^ 
This is manifestly true, and, most egregious pro-ofs" 
fessors, new, at least to you. 

And thus much for the definitions placed before 
the first of Euchd's Elements. 

Before the third of his Elements is this de- 
finition : " In rireulo teqttalrter distare a centro 
recttB lineee dicuntur, cum perpendlculares qute 
a centro in ipsa^ ducuntur sunt tequales." In a 
circle two straight lines are said to be equally 
distant from the centre, upon which the perpen- 
dicttlnrs drawn from tlie centre are equal. This 
is true ; but it is rather an axiom than a definition, 
as being demonstrable that the perpendicular is 
the measure of the distance between a point and 
a straight or a crooked line. 

Before the fifth Element the first definition is of 
a part : Pars est magnitmh luagnitudints, minor 
majoris, cum minor metitur ruajorem. A part is 
one magnitude of' another, tite less of the greater, 
when the less measureth tite greater. From which 
definition it followeth, that more than a half is not 
a part of the whole. But because Euclid meaueth 
here au ahquot part, as a half, a third, or a fourth, 
&c,, it may pass for the definition of a measure 
under the name of part, as thus ; a measure is a 
part of the whole, when multiplied it may he equal 
to the whole, though properly a measure is external 
to the thing measured, and not the aliquot part 
itself, but equal to an aliquot part. 

But the third definition is intolerable ; it is the 
definition of Xtiyoc, in Latin ratio, in English, pro- 
portion, in this manner, Ki'>ynQ Wi Zw fnycOuii iiftoyniir q 
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1 I. en™ iri;Xi>:(irijr(i npti^ tiWi^a iruiii a\iaif, "Ratio ext dufirilM ' 

Xiffl f^^gft'fudiiatm ejttsdem generis mutua qiUEdam se- 
^■'"^ cundum quantitatem habitudo." Proportion is a 
certain mutual habitude in quantity, of two viagnt- 
tndes of the same hind, one to anot/ier. First, we 
have here ignotum per ignotius; for every man rni- 
derstandeth better what is meant by proportion 
than hy habitude. But it was the phrase of the 
Greeks when they named like proportions, to say, 
the first to the second, Swrcic ."x"' idest,ita se habet, 
and in English, is as, the third to the fourth. As 
for example, in the proportions of two to four, and 
three to six, to say two to four, Bur^c < x*'. id est, ita 
se habet, id est, is as, three to six. From which 
phrase EncHd made this his definition of propor- 
tion by irmk (rxfiTi!;, which the Latins translate qutedam 
habitudo. Quadam in a definition is a most cer- 
tain note of not understanding the word defined ; 
and in Greek, noin rrxiai'^ is mnch worse ; for to ren- 
der rightly the Greek definition, we are to say in 
English, that proportion is a what-shall-I-call-it- 
isness, or soness of two magnitudes, &c. ; than 
which nothing can be more unworthy of Euclid. 
It is as bad as anything was ever said in geometry 
by Orontins, or by Dr. Wallis. That proportion is 
quantity compared, that is to say, little or great 
in respect of some other quantity, as I have above 
defined it, is I think intelligible. 

The fourth is, '\va\oyia ci lT,y ^ Tuy \6yuy Afioiornt:. 

^'Propartio vera est rationum simiUtudo." Here we 
have no one word by which to render "AvaXny/n ; for 
our word proportion is already bestowed upon the 
rendering of xriyoc. Nevertheless the Greek may- 
be translated into English thus, iterated propor-. 
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tioM, But iterated proportion is the same with (,i; 
eadcm ratio. To what purpose then servetli the ~~ 
sixth definition, which is ai eadem ratio? For ^rsr. 
WraXoyia Btici eodem I'atio and nimilititrlo radottum, 
are the same thin^, as appeareth by Eucliil him- 
self, where he defines those quantities, that are in 
the same proportion by uKiXoym'. Therefore the 
sixth definitiou is but a lemma, and assumed with- 
out demonstration. 

The fourteenth," Compositio rationijt est suwptio 
anteeedentis cum coiisefjuentc, ecu hhius, ad ipxuiii 
conxequentem" To compound proportion, is to 
take both antecciIcHt and consequent together as 
one magnitude, and compare it to the consequent, 
is good ; though he might have compared it as well 
with the antecedent ; for both ways it had been 
a composition of proportion. We are to note here, 
that the eomposition defined hi this place by Euclid 
is not adding together of proportions, but of two 
quantities that have proportion. And therefore 
it is not the same composition which he defineth 
in the fourth place before the sixth element, for 
there he defineth the addition of one proportion 
to another proportion in this manner : Xriyot in Xiiyw^ 
ouyaia^ai Xfyfroi, &c. A proportion I* saiU to he 
compounded of proportions, when their qiianlitie/i 
multiplied into one another make a proportion ; 
as when we would compound or add together the 
proportions of three to two, and of four to five, 
we must multiply three and four, which maketh 
twelve, and two and five, which maketh ten. And 
then the proportion of twelve to ten is the sum of 
the prop<irtions of three to two, and of four to 
five, which is true, but not a definition ; for it may 
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and ought to be demonstrated. For to defintti 
what is addition of two proportions (which are I 
■^- always in four quantities, though sometimes one 
of them be twice named) we are to say, that 
they are tlien added together when we make the 
second to another iii the same proportion, which < 
the third hath to the fourth. I 

And thus much of the definitions ; of whidi ■ 
some, very few, you see are faulty ; the rest either 
accurate, or good enough if well interpreted. 
For the rest of the elements all are accurate, not- 
withstanding that you allow not for good any ■ 
definition in geometry that hath in it the word I 
moiio/t, of which there be divers before the eleventh 
Element. But I must here put you in mind, that 
geometry being a science, and all science proceed- 
ing from a precognition of causes, the definition of 
a sphere, and also of a circle, by the generation of 
it, that is to say, by motion, is better than by the 
equality of distance from a point within. 

The second sort of principles are those of con- 
struction, usually called postulata, or petitious. 
As for those nofioncs communes, called axioms, 
they are from the definitions of their terms de- 
monstrable, though they be so evident as they 
need not demonstration. These petitions are by 
Euclid called ■A.T-^^aru, such as are granted by 
favour, that is, simply petitions, whereas by axiom 
is imderstood that which is claimed as due. So 
that between 'Ai/u/ia and A-Vij^a there is this other 
difference, that this latter is simply a petition, the 
former a petition of right. 

Of petitions simply, the first is, that from any 
point to aiiif poifit nmij he drawn a straight line. 
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The second, that a Jinitv straight line may be lesson I, 
jyroduced. The tliird, that upon any centre at f^,,^'^Jl^^ 
any distance may he described a circle. All which "'s^ 
are both evident and necessary to be granted, 

And by all these a man may easily perceive that 
Euclid in the definitions of a point, a Une, and a 
superficies, did not intend that a point should be 
nothing, or a line be without latitude, or a super- 
ficies without thickness ; for if he did, his petitions 
are not only mireasonable to be granted, but also 
impossible to be performed. For lines are not 
drawn but by motion, and motion is of body only. 
And therefore his meaning was, that the quantity 
of a point, the breadth of a line, and the thickness 
of a superficies were not to be conaidered, that is 
to say, not to be reckoned in the demonstration of 
any theorems concerning the quantity of bodies, 
either in length, superficies, or solid. 



OF THE FAULTS THAT OCCUR IN 
DEMONSTRATION. 



LESSON II. 
TnERK be but two causes from which can spring 
an error in the demonstration of any conclusion in 
any science whatsoever ; and those are ignorance 
or want of understanding, and negligence. For 
as in the adding together of many and great num- 
bers, he cannot fail that knoweth the rules of 
addition, and is also all the way so careful, as not 
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to mistake one number or one jjlace for another ; 
80 in any other science, he that is perfect in the 
rules of logic, and is so watchful over his pen, as 
not to put one word for another, can never fail of 
making a true, though not perhaps the shortest 
and easiest demonstration. 

The rules of demonstration are but of two kinds: 
one, that the principles be true and evident defini- 
tions ; the other, that the inferences be necessary. 
And of true and evident definitions, the best are 
those which declare the cause or generation of 
that subject, whereof the proper passions are to 
be demonstrated. For science is that knowledge 
which is derived from the comprehension of the 
cause. But when the cause appeareth not, then 
may, or rather must we define some known pro- 
perty of the subject, and from thence derive some 
possible way, or ways, of the generation. And the 
more ways of generation are explicated, the more 
easy will be the derivation of the properties j 
whereof some are more immediate to one, some 
to another generation. He therefore that pro- 
ceedeth from untrue, or not understood definitions, 
is ignorant of that be goes about ; which is an ill- 
favoured fault, be the matter he undertaketh easy 
or diflicult, because he was not forced to undergo 
a greater charge than he could carry through. 
But he that from right definitions maketh a false 
conclusion, erreth through human frailty, as being 
less awake, more troubled with other thoughts, or 
more in haste when he was in writing. Such 
faults, unless they be very frequent, are not at- 
tended with shame, as being common to all men, 
or are at least less ugly than the former, except 
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theu, when he that committeth them reprehendeth lesson ii. 
the same in other men. For that is in every man o^ ,iu. ri.iiii. ' 
intolerable, which he cannot tolerate in another. V"" '•""" '•" 
But to the end that the faults of both kinds may 

by every man be well understood, it will not be 

amiss to examine them by some such demonstra- 
tions as are publicly extaut. And for this purpose 
I will take such as are in mine and in your books, 
ami begin with your Elenckus of the geometry 
contained in my book De Corpore ; to which I 
will also join your book lately set forth concerning 
the Angle of Contact, Conic Sections, and your 
Arithmeticfi Infinitorum ; and then examine the 
rest of my philosophy, and yours that oppugn it. 
For I will take leave to consider you both every- 
where as one author, because you publicly declare 
your approbation of one another's doctrine. 

My first definition is of a line, of length, and of 
a point. "The way," say I, "of a body moved, 
in which magnitude (though it always have some 
magnitude) is not considered, is called a Hue ; and 
the space gone over by that motion, length, or one 
and a simple dimension." To this definition you 
say, first, '* what mathematician did ever thus de- 
fine a line or length ?" Whether you call in others 
for help or testimony, it is not done like a geome- 
trician ; for they use not to prove their conclusions 
by witnesses, but rely upon the strength of their 
own reason ; and when your witnesses appear, 
they will not take your part. Secondly, you grant 
that what I say is true, but Tiot a definition. But 
to tell you truly what it is which we call a Hue, is 
to define a line. Why then is not this a defini- 
tion ? " Because," say you in the first place, " it 
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not a reciprocal proposition." But by yoiir 
favour it is reciprocal. For not only the way of a 
body whose quantity is not considered is a line, 
but also every line is, or may be conceived to be, 
the way of a body so moved. And if you object 
that there is a difference between is and may be 
conceived to be, Euclid, whom you call to your aid, 
will be against you in the fourteenth definition 
before his eleventh Element; where he defines a 
sphere just as convertibly as I define a line ; except 
you think the globes of the sun and stars cannot be 
globes, unless they were raade by the circumduc- 
tion of a semicircle ; and again in the eighteenth 
definition, which is of a cone, unless you admit no 
figure for a cone, which is not generated by the 
revolution of a triangle; and again, in the twen- 
tieth definition, which is of a cylinder, except it 
be generated by the circumvolution of a parallelo- 
gram. Euclid saw that what proper passion soever 
should be derived from these his definitions, would 
be true of any other cylinder, sphere, or cone, 
though it were otherwise generated ; and the de- 
scription of the generation of any one being by 
the imagination applicable to all, which is equiva- 
lent to convertible, he did not believe that any 
rational man could be misled by learning logic to 
be ofi'ended with it. Therefore this exception pro- 
ceedeth from want of understanding, that is, from 
ignorance of the nature, and use of a definition. 

Again, you object and ask : " What need is there 
of motion, or of body moved, to make a man un- 
derstand what is a line? Are not lines in a body 
at rest, as well as in a body moved ? And is not 
the distance of two resting points length, as well 
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as the measure of the passage ? Is not length one lksson ii. 
and a simple dimension, and one and a simple ouiiTtCiiiT 
dimension line .- Why then is not line and length """ 
all one?" See how impertinent these questions 
are. Euclid defines a sphere to be a solid figure 
described by the revolution of a semicircle about 
the unmoved diameter. Why do you not ask, 
what need there is to the understanding of what a 
sphere is, to bring in the motion of a semicircle ? 
Is not a sphere to be understood without such 
motion ? Is not the figure so made a sphere with- 
out this motion ? And where he defines the axis 
of a sphere to be that unmoved diameter, may not 
you ask, whether there be no axis of a sphere, 
when the whole sphere, diameter and all, is in 
motion ? But it is not to my purpose to defend my 
definition by the example of that of Euclid. There- 
fore first, 1 say, to me, howsoever it may he to 
others, it was fit to define a line by motion. For 
the generation of a line is the motion that de- 
scribes it. And having defined philosophy in the 
beginning, to be the knowledge of the properties 
from the generation, it was fit to define it by its 
generation. And to your question, is not distance 
length ? I answer, that tlioDgh sometimes distance 
be equivalent to length, yet certainly the distance 
between the two ends of a threa<l wound up into 
a clue is not the length of the thread ; for the 
length of the thread is equal to all the windings 
whereof the clue is made. But if yon will needs 
have distance and length to be all oue, tell me of 
what the distance between any two points is the 
length. Is it not the leu^h of the way f And 
how is that called way, wtich is not defined by 
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l,nssnN II. some motion r And have not several ways between, 
tlie same places, as by land and by water, several 
lengths? But they have but one distance, because 
the distance is the shortest way. Therefore be-, 
tween the length of the path, and the distance of 
places, there is a real difference in this case, and 
in all cases a difference of the consideration. Your 
objection, that Hue is longitude, proceeds from 
want of understanding English. Do men ever ask 
what is the line of a thread, or the line of a table, 
or of any other body ? Do they not alvs'ays ask 
what is the length of it ? And why, but because 
they use their own judgments, not yet corrupted 
by the subtlety of mistaken professors. Euclid 
defines a Hue to be .length without breadth. If 
those terms be all one, why said he not that a I'me 
is a liiie without breadth ? But what definition of 
a line give you ? None. Be contented then with 
such as you receive, and with this of mine, which 
you shall presently see is not amiss. 

Your next objections are to my definition of a 
point. Which definition adhereth to the former 
in these words, "and the body itself is called a 
point." Here again you call for help : " Quis 
vnquum morifdium, etc. What mortal man, what 
sober man, did ever so define a point f" It is well, 
and I take it to be an honour to be the first that 
do so, But what objection do you bring agahist 
it. This: "That a point added to a point, if it 
have magnitude, makes it greater." I say it doth 
so, but then presently it loseth the name of a 
point, which name wns given to signify that it was 
not the meaning of him that used it in demonstra- 
tion to add, subtract, multiply, divide, or any way 
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compute it. Then you come in with, " perhaps you lesson ll. 
will say though it have magnitude, that magnitiide o,-"^;^^ 
is not considered." You need not say perhaps. '^^ 
You know I affirm it ; and therefore your argu- 
ment might have been left out, but that it gave you 
au occasion of a digression into scurvy language. 

And whereas you ask why I defined not a point 
thus : "PiiHctum est corpim quod non cotisideratur 
esse corpus, el magnum quod »on cotisideratur 
esse magmun." I will tell you why. First, because 
it is not Latin. Secondly, because when I had de- 
fined it by corpus, there was no need to define 
it again by magmim. I understand very well this 
language, " puiictitm est corpus, quod non cousi- 
dcratur ut corpus.'" A point is a body not con- 
sidered as body. But punc/um est corpus, quod 
nou cOHsideratur esse corpus, vel esse magnujii, is 
not Latin ; nor the version of it, a point is a body 
which is not considered to be a body, English. 
My definition was, that a point is that body wliose 
magnitude is not considered, not reckoned, not 
put to account in demonstration. And I exem- 
plified the same by the body of the earth describing 
the ecliptic line ; because the magnitude is not 
there reckoned nor chargeth the ecliptic line with 
any breadth. But I perceive you understand not 
what the word considerafio/i signifieth, but take it 
for comparison or relation ; and say I ought to 
define a point simply, and not by relation to a 
great body ; as if to reckon and to compare were 
the same thing. "Omnia miki" saith Cicero, ^'pro- 
visa et considerata sunt." I have provided and 
reckoned everything. There is a great difference 
between reckoning and relation. 
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' LU8S0N ti. Again, you ask, why corpus tnofum, a body 
~^^ moved ? I will tell you ; because the motion was 
vuriu necessary for the generation of a Unc. And though 
after the generation of the line the point should 
rest, yet it is not necessary from this definition 
that it should be no more a point ; nor when 
Euclid defines a sphere by the circumduction of a 
semicircle upon an axis that resteth, doth it follow 
from thence when the sphere, axis, centre and all, 
as that of the earth, is moved from place to place, 
that it is no more an axis. 

Lastly, you object "that motion is accidentary 
to a point, and consequently not essential, nor to 
be put into the definition." And is not the cir- 
cumduction of a semicircle accidentary to a sphere? 
Or do you think the sphere of the sun was gener- 
ated by the revolution of a semicircle ? And yet 
it was thought no fault in Euclid to put the motiou 
into the definition of a sphere. 

The conceit you liave concerning definitions, 
that they must explicate the essence of the thing 
defined, and must consist of a genus aud a lUf- 
J'vrcnce, is not so universally true as yon are made 
believe, or else there be very many insufficient 
definitions that pass for good with you in Euclid. 
You are much deceived if yon think these woful 
notions of yours, and the language that doth 
everywhere accompany them, show handsomely 
together. Or that such grounds as these be able 
to sustain so many, aud so haughty reproaches as 
you advance upon them, so as they fall not, as yoa 
shall see immediately, upon your own head. I say 
a point hath quantity, but not to be reckoned in 
demonstrating the properties of lines, solids, or 
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' superficies ; you say it hath no quantity at all, but lkssoN ii. 
is planily nothing. oruThiiir 

The first of the petitions of Euclid is, " that a """<■ 
line may be drawn from point to point at any ' 
distance," The second, " that a straiglit line may 
be produced." The third, " that on any centre a 
circle may be described at any distance." And 
the eighth axiom (which Sir H. Savile observes to 
be the foundation of all geometry) is this, " Qiue 
siln wtttuo congrimnt, etc. Those things that are 
applied to one another in all points are equal." 
All or any of these principles being taken away, 
there is not in Euclid one proposition demoustrated 
or demonstrable. If a point have no quantity, a 
line can have no latitude ; and because a line is 
not drawn but by motion, by motion of a body, 
and body imprinteth latitude all the way, it is im- 
possible to draw or produce a straight line, or to 
describe a circular line without latitude. ."Mso if 
a line have no latitude, one straight line cannot be 
applied to another. To Iheni therefore that deuy 
a point to have quantity, that is, a line to have 
latitude, the forenaraed principles are not possible, 
and consequently no proposition in geometry is de- 
monstrated or demonstrable. You therefore that 
deny a point to have quantity, and a line to have 
breadth, have nothing at all of the science of geo- 
metry. The practice you may have, but so hath 
any man that hath learned the bare propositions 
by heart; but they are not fit to be professors 
either of geometry or of any other science that 
dependeth on it. Some man perhaps may say that 
this controversy is not mucli worth, and that we 
both mean the same thing. But that man, tliough 
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>i li. in other things prudent enough, knoweth little of 
^ science and demonstration. For definitions are 
i" not only used to give us the notions of those 
things whose appellations are defined, for many 
times they that have no science have the ideas of 
things more perfect than such as are raised by 
definitions. As who is there that understandeth 
not better what a straight line is, or what propor- 
tion is, and what many other things are, without 
definition, than some that set down the definitions 
of them. But their use is, when they are truly 
and clearly made, to draw arguments from them 
for the conclusions to be proved. And therefore 
you that in your following censures of my geo- 
metry, take your argument so often from this, that 
a point is nothing, and so often revile me for the 
contrary, are not to be allowed such an excuse, m 
He that is here mistaken, is not to be called negU- I 
gent in his expression, but ignorant of the science. 
In the next place, you take exceptions to my 
definition of equal bodies, which is this: " Corpora 
tequaUa sunt qu<E eninlem locum possidere pog~ 
sunt. Equal bodies are those which may have 
the same place." To which you object imperti- 
nently, that I may as well define a man to be, he t 
that may he prince of Transylvania, wittily, as I 
you count wit. Formerly in every definition, you | 
exacted an explication of the essence. You are \ 
therefore of opinion that the possibility of being i 
prince of Transylvania is no less essential to a man, I 
than the possibility of the being of two bodies sue- I 
cessively in the same place, is essential to bodies \ 
equal. 

You take no notice of the twenty-third article i 
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same chapter, where I define what it is we lesson iTi' 1 
call essence, namely, that accident for which we \ 
give the thing its name. As the essence of a man tiiu< n« 
is his capacity of reasoning j the essence of a white ^™""" 
body, whiteness, &c., because we give the name of 
man to such bodies as are capable of reasoning, 
for that their capacity ; and the name of ic/u'te to 
such bodies as have that colour, for that colour. 
Let us now examine why it is that men say bodies 
are one to another equal ; and thereby we shall 
be able to determine whether the possibiliti/ of 
having the same placehe essential or not to bodies 
equal, and consequently whether this definition be 
so like to the defining of a man by the possibility 
of being prince of TramtyJvania as you say it is. 
There is no man, besides such egregious geome- 
tricians as yourselves, that inquiretb the equality 
of two bodies, but by measure. And for liquid 
bodies, or the aggregates of innumerable small 
bodies, men (men, I say) measure them by putting 
them one after another into the same vessel, that 
is to say, into the same place, as Aristotle defines 
place, or info the space determined by the vessel, 
as I define place. And the bodies that so fill the 
vessel, they acknowledge and receive for equal. 
But though, when hard bodies cannot be so mea- 
sured, without the ineommodity or trouble of 
altering their figure, they then enquire, if the 
bodies are both of the same kind, their equality 
by weight, knowing, without your teaching, that 
equal bodies of the same nature weigh proportion- 
ably to their magnitudes ; yet they do it not for 
fear of missing of the equaUty, but to avoid incon- 
venience or trouble. But you (you, I say), that 
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II, have 110 definition of equals, neither received from 
others, nor framed by yourselves, out of your 
shallow meditation and deep conceit of your own 
vrits, contend against the common light of nature. 
So much is unheedy leamiug a hinderance to the 
knowledge of the truth, and changeth into elves 
those that were beginning to be men. 

Again, when men inquire the equality of two 
bodies in length, they measure them by a common 
measure ; in which measure they consider neither 
breadth nor thickness, but how the length of it 
agreeth, first with the length of one of the bodies, 
then with the length of the other. And both the 
bodies whose lengths are measured, are successively 
in the same place under their common measure. 
Place therefore in lines also, is the proper index 
and discoverer of equality and inequality. And 
as in length, so it is in breadth and thickness, 
which are but lengths otherwise taken in the same 
solid body. But now when we come from this 
equality and inequality of lengths known by mea- 
sure, to determine the proportions of superficies 
and of solids, by ratiocination, then it is that we 
enter into geometry; for the making of definitions, 
in whatsoever science they are to be used, is that 
which wc call philosophia prima. It is not the 
work of a geometrician, as a geometrician, to de- 
fine what is equality, or proportion, or any other 
word he useth, though it be the work of the same 
man, as a man. His geometrical part is, to draw 
from them as many true and useful theorems as he 
can. 

Yon object secondly, that a pyramis may be 
equal to a cube whilst it is a pyramis. True. And 
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BO also whilst it is a pyramis it hath a possibility lfsson t 
by flexion and transposition of parts to become a ^ 
cube, and to be put into the place where another nmt 
cube equal to it was before. This is to ar^e like *''"" 
a child that hath not yet the perfect understanding 
of any language. 

In the third and fourth objection, you teach me 
to define equal bodies (if I will needs define them 
by place) by the er/i/alift/ of place, and to say, 
that bodies are equal that hum equal plares. 
Teach others, if you can, to measure their grain, 
not by the same, but equal bushels. 

In the fifth objection, you except against the 
the word can, in that I say that bodies are etpial, 
which can fill the same place. For the greater 
body can, you ?ay, till the place of the less, though 
not reciprocally the less of the greater. It is true, 
that though the place of the less can never be the 
place of the greater, yet it may be filled by a part 
of the greater. But it is not then the greater 
body that filleth the place of the less, but a part 
of it, that is to say, a less body. Howsoever, to 
take away from simple men this straw they stumble 
at, I have now pvit the definition of equal bodies 
into these words : equal bodies are those lekereof 
every one can Jill the place of everij other. And 
if my definition displease you, propound your own, 
either of equal bodies, or of equals simply. But 
you have none. Take therefore this of mine. 

The sixth is a very admirable exception. " What," 
say you, " if the same body can sometimes take up 
a greater, sometimes a lesser place, as by rarefac- 
tion and condensation ?" I understand very well 
that bodies mav be sometimes thin and sometimes 
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LESSON iL thick, as tliey chance to stand closer together or' 
of^bTh^iiiT further from one another. So iu the matbcmatie 
iiiniridMir .T. schools, when you read your learned lectures, you 
have a thick or thronging audience of disciples, 
which in a great church would be but a very ihin 
company. I understand how thick and thin may 
be attributed to bodies in the plural, as to a com- 
pany ; but I understand not how any one of them 
is thicker iu the school than in the church ; or 
how any one of them taketh up a greater room iu 
the school, when he can get in, than in the street. 
For I conceive the dimensions of the body, and of 
the place, whether the place be filled with gold or 
with air, to be coincident and the same ; and con- 
sequently both the quantity of the air, and the 
quantity of the gold, to be severally equal to the 
quantity of the place ; and therefore also, by the 
first axiom of Euclid, equal to one another ; inso- 
much as if the same air should be by condensation 
contained in a part of the place it had, the dimen- 
sions of it would be the same with the dimensions 
of part of the place, that is, should be less than 
they were, and by consequence the quantity less. 
And theu either the same body must be less also, 
or we must make a difference between greater 
bodies and bodies of greater quantity ; which no 
man doth that hath not lost his wits by trusting 
them with absurd teachers. When you receive 
salary, if the steward give you for every shilling 
a piece of sixpence, and then say, every shilling is 
condeused into the room of sixpence, I believe you 
would like this doctrine of yours much the worse. 
You see how by your ignorance you confound the 
affairs of mankind, as far forth as they give credit 
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to your opinions, though it be but little. For lesson it. 
nature abhors even empty words, such as are (in „' ; , 
the meaning you assign them), rarefying and con- 'i.»i<^t«riii 
deiising. And you would be as well understood 
if you should say (coining words by your own 
power), that the same body might take up some- 
times a greater, sometimes a lesser place, by walli- 
faction and wardeiisatioii, as by rarefraction and 
condensation. You see how admirable this yonr 
objection is. 

In the seventh objection you bewray another 
kind of ignorance, which is the ignorance of what 
are the proper works of the several parts of philo- 
sophy. "Though it were out of doubt," say you, 
" that the same body cannot have several magni- 
tudes, yet seeing it is matter of natural philosophy, 
nor hath anything to do with the present business, 
to what purpose is it to mention it in a mathema- 
tical definition?" It seems by this, that all this 
while you think it is a piece of the geometry 
of Euclid, no less to make the definitions he 
useth, than to infer from them the theorems he 
demonstrateth. Which is not true. For he that 
telleth you in what sense you are to take the ap- 
pellations of those things which he nameth in his 
discourse, teacbeth you but his language, that 
afterwards he may teach you his art. But teach- 
ing of language is not mathematic, nor logic, nor 
physic, nor any other science; and therefore to call 
a definition, as you do, mathematical, or physical, 
is a mark of ignorance, in a professor inexcusable. 
All doctrine begins at the understanding of words, 
and proceeds by reasoning till it conclude in 
science. He that will learn geometry must un- 
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LESSON n. derstaiid the terms before he begin, which that 
Of ih^ f«uii> ^^ ^^y ''"' ^^^ master demon strateth nothing, 
ih«i«tiirin }jut useth his natural prudence only, as all men 
do when they endeavour to make their meaning 
clearly known. For words understood are but 
the seed, and no part of the harvest of philosophy. 
And this seed was it, which Aristotle went about 
to sow in his twelve books of metaphyxics, and in 
his eight books concerning the hearing of natural 
philosophy. And in these books he defineth time, 
place, substance or essence, quantity, relation, &c., 
that from thence might be taken the definitions 
of the most general words for principles in the 
several parts of science. So that all definitions 
proceed from common understanding ; of which, 
if any man rightly write, he may properly call bis 
writing philosophia prima, that is, the seeds, or 
the grounds of philosophy. And this is the method 
I have used, defining place, magnitude, and the 
other the most general appellations in that part 
which I entitle philonophin privia. But you now, 
not understanding this, talk of mathematical defi- 
nitions. You will say perhaps that others do the 
same as well as you. It may be so. But the ap- 
peaching of others does not make your ignorance 
the less. 

In the eighth place you object not, but ask me 
why I define equal hodies apart ? I will tell you. 
Because all other things which are said to be equal, 
are said to be so from the equality of bodies ; as 
two lines are said to be equal, when they be coin- 
cident with the length of one and the same body ; 
and equal times, which are measured by equal 
lengths of body, by the same motion. And the 
reason is, because there is no subject of quantity, 
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or of equality, or of any other accident but body ; lesson ii. 
all which I thought certainly was evident enough ^SZ^ZZ^ 
to any uncorrupted judgment ; aud therefore that ""« 
I needed first to define equnlity in the subject "^ 
thereof, which is body, and then to dechire in 
what sense it was attributed to time, motion, and 
other things that are not body. 

The ninth objection is an egregious cavil. Having 
set down the definition of eqval bodies, I con- 
sidered that some men might uot allow the attri- 
bute of equality to any things but those which are 
the subjects of quantity, because there is no equa- 
lity, but in respect of quantity. And to speak 
rigidly, magnum et magniiiirJo are not the same 
thing ; for that which is great, is properly a body, 
whereof greatness is an accident. In what sense 
therefore, might you object, can an accident have 
quantity ? For their sakes therefore that have not 
judgment enough to perceive in what sense men 
say the length is so long, or the superficies so 
broad, &c. I added these words : " Eadem rat'tone 
(qua scilicet corpora dicuntur a-qualia) magni- 
tttdo magnitudini (cqHulis dicitur," that is, in the 
same manner, as bodies are snid to he eqtial, their 
magnitudes also are said to be equal. Which is 
no more than to say, when bodies are equal, their 
magnitudes also are called equal. Wlten bodies 
are equal in length, their lengthji are alio called 
equal. And wlten bodien are equal in superficies, 
their superficies are also called equal. All which 
is common speech, as well amongst mathemati- 
cians, as amongst common people; and, though 
improper, cannot be altered, nor needeth to be 
altered to intelligent men. Nevertheless I did 
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LESSON 

at Old biiiu 

ilrmntumtii 



H. think fit to put in that clause, that men migl 
^ know what it is we call equality, as well in maj 
nitudes as in mngnis, that is, in bodies, 
you so interpret, as if it bore this sense, that whei 
bodies are equal their superjicies also must i 
eguaf, contrary to your own knowledge, 
take hold of a new occasion of reviling. How i 
handsome and unmanly this is, I leave to be judgi 
by any reader that bath had the fortune to see t 
world, and converse with honest men. 

Against the fourteenth article, where I 
that the same body hath always the same magoj 
tude, you object nothing but this, that though i 
be granted, that the same body hath the j 
magnitude, while it resteth, yet I bring nothin 
to prove that when it ehangeth place, it may « 
also change its jnagnitude by being enlarged d 
contracted. There is no doubt but to a 1 
whether at rest or in motion, more body may I 
added, or part of it taken away. But then i 
not the same body, unless the whole and the pai 
be all one. If the schools had not set your v 
awry, you could never have been so stupid as i 
to see the weakness of such objections. Thi 
which you add in the end of your objections 1 
this eighth chapter, t}uH I allow not Euclid i 
axiom gratis, that the whole is greater than t 
part, you know to be untrue, 

At my eleventh chapter, you enter into dispute 
with me about the nature of proportion. Upoii 
the truth of your doctrine therein, and partly upoii 
the truth of your opinions concerning the definM 
tions of a point, and of a line, dependeth thi 
question whether you have any geometry or r 
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and the truth of all the demonstrations you have lesson ti. 
in your other books, namely of the Angle of Con- q^I^^, 
tact, and Arithmeticu litfijutorum. Here I say you H'""'" 
enter, how you will get out, your reputation saved, 
we shall see hereafter. 

When a man asketh what proportion one quau- 
tity hath to another, he asketh how great or how 
little the one is comparatively to, or in respect of 
the other. When a geometrician prefixeth before 
Ills demonstrations a definition, he doth it not as 
a part of his geometry, but of natural evidence, 
not to be demonstrated by argument, but to be 
understood in understanding the language wherein 
it is set down ; though the matter may neverthe- 
less, if besides geometry he have wit, be of some 
help to his disciple to make him understand it 
the sooner. But when there is no significant de- 
finition prefixed, as in this case, where Euclid's 
definition of proportion, that it is a whatshicalt 
habitude of two quantities, ^'c, is insignificant, and 
you allege no other, every one that will learn geo- 
metry, must gather the definition from observing 
how the word to be defined is most constantly 
used in common speech. Hut in common speech 
if a man shall ask how much, for example, is six in 
respect of four, and one man answer that it is 
greater by two, and another that it is greater by 
half of four, or by a third of six, he that asked the 
question will be satisfied by one of them, though 
perhaps by one of them now, and by the other 
another time, as being the only man that knoweth 
why he himself did ask the question. But if a. 
man should answer, as you would do, that the pro- 
portion of six to two is of those numbers a certain 
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LESSON II. quotient, he would receive but little satisfaction" 
Between the said answers to this question, how 
much IS six in respect of four r there is this dif- 
ference. He that answereth that it is tpore by- 
two, compareth uot two with four, nor with sis, 
for two is the name of a quantity absolute. But 
he that answereth it is more by half of four, or by 
a third of six, compareth the difference with one 
of the differing quautities. For halfs aud thirds, 
&c. are names of quantity compared. 

From hence there ariseth two species or kinds of 
(i-r/io) proportion, into which the general word pra^ 
portion may be divided. The one whereof, uamelfl 
that wherein the difference is not compared wit| 
either of the differiug quantities, is called rat^ 
arithmetica, arithmetical proportion ; the otbi 
ratio geomeirica, geometrical proportion ; 
because this latter is only taken notice of by t 
name of proportion, simply proportion. Havi 
considered this, I defined proportion, chapter l 
article 3, in this manner : " Ratio est relatio anti 
cedentis ad consequens secundum Hiagnitttdinemq 
Proportion is the relation of' tlie antecedent to t 
consequent in magniiude ; having immediately I 
fore defined relatives, antecedent, and consequent, 
in the same article, and by way of explication 
added, that such relation was nothing else but 
that one of the quantities was equal to the other, 
or exceeded it by some quantity, or was by some 
quantity exceeded by it. And for exemplification 
of the same, I added further, that the proportion 
of three to two was, that three exceeded two by 
a unity ; but said not that the unity, or the dif- 
ference whatsoever it were, was their proportion, 
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• unity, and to exceed another hij uniftj, is not lesson ii. 
the same thing. This is clear enough to others ; np^T,^ 
let us therefore see why it is not so to you. You ""« •'■■^^" '<• 
say I make proportion to consist in that which "^™'" ' "" 
remaineth after the lesser quantity is subtracted 
out of the greater ; and that you make it to con- 
sist in the quotient, wlieu one number is divided 
by the other. Wherein you are mistaken ; first, 
in that you say, I make the proportion to consist 
in the remainder. For 1 make it to consist in the 
act of exceeding, or of being exceeded, or of being 
equal ; whereas the remainder is always an abso- 
lute quantity, and never a proportion. To be 
more or less than another number by two, is not 
the number two ; likewise to be equal to two, 
where the difference is nothing, is not that nothing? 
Again, you mistake in saying the proportion con- 
sisteth in the quotient. For divide twenty by five, 
the quotient is four. Is it not absurd to say that 
the proportion of five to twenty, or of twenty to 
five, is four ? You may say the proportion of five 
to twenty, is the proportion of one to four. And 
so say I. And you may therefore also say, that 
the proportion of one to four is a measure of 
the proportion of five to twenty, as being equal. 
And so say I. But that is only in geometrical pro- 
portion, and not in proportion universally. For 
though the species obtain the denomination of the 
genus, yet it is not the genus. But as the quotient 
giveth us a measure of the proportion of the divi- 
dend to the divisor in geometrical proportion, so 
also the remainder after subtraction is the measure 
of proportion arithmetical. 

You object in the next place, " that if the pro- 
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, portion of one quantity to another be nothing 
the excess or defect, then, wheresoever the excess 
or defect is the same, there the proportion is the 
same." This you say follows in your logic, and 
from thence, that the proportion of three to two, 
and five to four is the same. But is not three to 
two, and five to four, where the excess is the same 
number, the same proportion arithmetical ? And 
is not arithmetical proportion, proportion r You 
take here (ratio) proportion, which is the genus, 
for that sjiecies of it which is called geometrical, 
because usually this species has the name of pro- 
portion simply. Also that the proportion of three 
to two, is the same with that of nine to six ; is it 
not because the excesses are one and three, the 
same portions of three and nine, that is to say the 
same excesses comparatively f I wonder you ask 
me not what is the genus of arithmetical and 
geometrical proportions, and what the difference ? 
The genus is (ratio) proportion, or comparison in 
magnitude, and the difference is that one compa- 
rison is made by the absolute quantity, the other 
by the comparative quantity, of the excess or de- 
fect, if there be any. Can anything be clearer 
than this ? You after come in with tgnosce kabi- 
tudini to no purpose. I am not so inhuman as 
not to pardon dulness or madness : they are not 
voluntary faults. But when men adventure volun- 
tarily to talk of that they understand not censori- 
ously and scornfully, I may tell them of it. 

This difference between the excesses or defects, 
as they are simply or comparatively reckoned, 
being thus explained, all the rest of that you say 
in yonr objections to this eleventh chapter (saving 
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that art. 5 for ratio hinarii ad quhiarium est lesson n. 
superari ternarlo, aa it is in other places, I have of^^jj^^ 
put too hastily ratio hhiarii ad quhiarium est tcr- a.^ 
narim), will be understood by every reader to be"™ 
frivolous, and to proceed from the ignorance of 
what proportion is. 

At the twelfth chapter you only note that I say, 
that the -proportion of inequalittj is quatitity, but 
tlte proportion of equality not quantttij, and refer 
that which you have to say against it to the chapter 
following ; to which place I shall also come in the 
following lesson. 



OF THE FAULTS THAT OCCUR IN 
DEMONSTRATION. 

CUE SAME BOHE(ill>US PlIlll'ESSO BS OP TUE MATUEKATIOS IN 



LESSON III. 
You begin your reprehension of my thirteenth 
chapter with a question ; whereas / divide propor- 
tion into arithmetical and geometrical. You ask 
me what proportion it is I so divide. Euclid 
divides an ang;Ie into right, obtuse, and acute. I 
may ask you as pertinently, what angle it is he so 
divides r Or, when you divide animal into homo 
and hrultim, what animal that is, which you so 
divide? You see by this, how absurd your question 
is. But you say the detiuition of proportion which 
I make at Chap. ii. art. 3., namely, that pro- 
portion is the comparison of two magnitudes, one 
to another, agreetli not, neither with arithmetical. 
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LESSON iir. »or with geometrical proportion. I believe you 
'""' thought so then, but having read what 1 have said 
urin in the end of the last lesson, if you think so still, 
" "" your fault will be too great to be pardoned easily. 
But why did you think so before ? Is it not 
because there was no definition in Euclid of pro- 
portion universal, and because he maketh no men- 
tion of proportion arithmetical, and because yon 
had not in your minds a sufficient notion thereof 
yourselves to supply that defect r And is not this 
the cause also, why you put in this parenthesis {if 
arithmetical proportion ought to be called propor- 
tion) ? WTiich is a confession that you know not 
whether there be such a thing as arithmetical pro- 
portion or not, notwithstanding that on all occa- 
sions you speak of arithmetical proportionals. 
Yes, this was it that made you think that propor- 
tion universally, and proportion geometrical, is the 
same, and yet to say you cannot tell whether they 
be the same or not. It is no wonder, therefore, if 
in such confusion of the understanding, you appre- 
hend not that the proportions of two to five, and 
nine to twelve, are the same ; so yon are blinded 
by seeing that they are not the same proportions 
geometrical. Nor doth it help you that I say the 
difference is the proportion ; for by ditFerence you 
might, if you would, have understood the act of 
differing. 

At the second article you note for a fault in 
method, that ajicr I had used the words antecedent 
and consequent of a proportion in some of the 
precedent chapters, I define them afterwards, I 
do not believe you say this against your knowledge, 
but that the eagerness of your malice made you 
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oversee ; therefore go back again to the tliird lesson lit. 
article of chapter ii. where, having defined corre- o(,h^f^„]|i' 
latives, I add these words, of which the first /* ui"' "■■<■"' jo 
called the antecedent, the second the consequent. 
This is but an oversight, though such as in me you 
would not have excused. 

At the thirteenth article you find fault with, that 
I say that the proportion of inequality, ii'hethcr it 
he of excess or o/ defect, is quantity, hut the pro- 
portion of equality is not quantity. Whether that 
which you say, of that which I say, be the truth, 
is a question worthy of a very strict examination. 
The first time I heard it argued, was in Mersennus" 
chamber at Paris, at such time as the first volume 
of his Cogitata Physico-Mfithemnlica was almost 
printed ; in which, because he had not said all he 
would say of proportion, he was forced to put the 
rest into a general preface, which, as was his cus- 
tom, he did read to his friends before he sent it to 
the press. lu that general preface, under the title 
De Itationibiis atque Proportionihus, at the num- 
bers twelve, thirteen, fourteen, he maintaineth 
against Clavius, that the composition of proportion 
is (as of all other things) a composition of the 
parts to make a total, and that tlte proportion of 
equality answereth in quantity to non-ens, or 
nothing ; the proportion of excess, to ens, or 
qiuintity ; and the proportion of defect, to less 
than nothing ; because equality (he says) is a 
term of middle signification between excess and 
defect. And there also he refuteth the arguments 
which Clavius, at the end of the ninth Element of 
Euclid, bringeth to the contrary. Ajid though this 
were approved by divers good geometricians then 
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;s80N III. present, and never gainsaid by any since, yet do 
not I say it upon the credit of tbem, but upon 
sufficient grounds. For it hath been demonstrated 
by Eutocius, that if there be three magn'itiid^a, 
the proportion of the first to the third is com- 
pounded of the proportions of the first to (lie 
second, and of the ifccond to the third ; which 
also I demonstrate iu tliis article. And if there 
were never so many magnitudes ranked, it might 
be likewise demonstrated, that the proportion of 
the first to the last is compounded of the propor- 
tions of the first to the second, aud of the second 
to the third, and of the third to the fourth, aud so 
on to the last. If, therefore, we put in order any 
three numbers, whereof the two last be equal, as 
four, seven, seven, the proportion of four the first 
to seven the last, will be compounded of the pro- 
portions of four the first to seven the second, and 
of seven the second to seven the third. Where- 
fore the proportion of seven to seven {which is of i 
equality) addeth nothing to the proportion of four i 
the first, to seven the second ; and consequently | 
the proportion of seven to seven hath no quantity; 
but that the proportion of inequality hath quantity, 
I prove it from this, that one inequality may be I 
greater than another. 

But for the clearing of this doctrine (which I 
Mersennus calls intricate) of the composition of 
proportions, I observed, first, that any two quan- \ 
titles, being exposed to fiense, their proportion was 
also exposed ; which is not intricate. Again, I 
observed that if besides the two exposed quantities, 
there were exposed a third, so as the first were the 
least, and the third the greatest, or the first the 
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greatest, and the third the least, that not only the lesson hi. 
proportions of the first to the second, but also f^^~^^^~^^ 
(because the differences and the quantities proceed 'h«i «c.« in 
the same way) the proportion of the first to the'™' 
last is exposed by composition, or addition of the 
differences ; nor is there any intricacy in this. But 
when the first is less than the second, and the 
second greater than the third, or the first greater 
than the second, and the second less than the third, 
so that to make the first and second equal, if we 
nsp addition, we must, to make the second and 
third equal, use subtraction ; then comes in the 
intricacy, which cannot be extricated, but by snch 
as know the truth of this doctrine which I now 
delivered out of Mersennus, namely, that the pro- 
portions of excess, equality, and defect, are as 
quantity, noi-quantity, nothing want quantity ; or 
as symbolists mark them 0+1 . . O-I. And upon 
this ground I thought depended the universal truth 
of this proposition, that in any rank of magnitudes 
of the same kind, the proportion of the first to the 
last, was compounded of all the proportions (in 
order) of the intermediate quantities ; the want of 
the proof thereof. Sir Henry Savile calls (niBvus) 
a mole in the body of geometry. This proposition 
is demonstrated at the thirteenth article of this 
chapter. 

But before we come thither, I must examine the 
arguments you bring to confute this proposition, 
that the proportion of inecjuaUty is quantity, of 
equality, not quantity. 

And first, you object that equality and inequa- 
lity are in the same predicament : a pretty argu- 
ment to flesh a young scholar in the logic school, 
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* III. that but now begins to learn the predicaments. 
^ But what do you mean by rcquale and iiieqnale 9 
'"' Do you mean corpus trquale, and corpits inequalef 
They are both in the predicament of substance, 
neither of them in that of quantity. Or do you 
mean erqunlitas and intvqualitas ? They are both 
in the predicament of relation, neither of them in 
that of quantity ; and yet both corpus atid hitequa- 
I'Uas, though neither of them be quantity, may be 
quanta, that is, both of them have quantity. And 
when men say body is quantity, or inequality is 
quantity, they are no otherwise understood, than 
if they had said corpus est tanlum, and intsqua/itas 
tanta, not tantitas ; that is, bodies and inequalities 
are so much, not somuchness ; and all intelligent 
men are contented with that expression, and your- 
selves use it. And the quantity of inequality is in 
the predicament of quantity, because the measure 
of it is in that line by which one quantity exceeds 
the other. But when neither exceedeth the other, 
then there is no line of excess, or defect by which 
the equality can be measured, or said to be aa ^ 
much, or be called quantity. Philosophy teacheth 
us how to range our words ; but Aristotle's rang- 
ing them in his predicaments doth not teach phi- 
losophy ; and therefore no argument taken from 
thence, can become a doctor and a professor of 
geometry. 

To prove that tlie proportion of inequality was 
quantity, but the proportion of equality not quan- 
tity, my argtiment was this ; that because one in- 
equality may he greater or less than another, hut 
one equality cannot he greater nor less than an-' 
other : there/ore inequality hath quantity, or is 
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tanta, and equality not. Here you come in again lesson hi. 
with your predicaments, and object, that to be 
susceptible of magis and minus, belongs uot to « 
quantity, but to quality ; but without any proof, *" 
as if you took it for an axiom. But whether true 
or false, you understand not in what sense it is 
true or false. It is true that one inequality is in- 
equality, as well as another ; as one heat is heat 
as well as another, but not as great. Tarn, but 
not tantus. But so it is also in the predicament of 
quantity ; one line is as welt a line as another, but 
not so great. All degrees, intentions, and remis- 
sions of quality, are greater or less quantity of 
force, and measured by lines, superficies, or solid 
quantity, which are properly in the predicament of 
quantity. You see how wise a thing it is to argue 
from the predicaments of Aristotle, which yon 
understand uot ; and yet you pretend to be less 
addicted to the authority of Aristotle now than 
heretofore. 

In the next place you say, I may as well con- 
clude from the not susception oi greater and les», 
that a right angle is not quantity, but an oiiUque 
one is. Very learnedly. As if to be greater or leas, 
could be attributed to a quantity once determined. 
Number (that is, number indefinitively taken) is 
susceptible of greater and less, because one num- 
ber may be greater than another ; and this is a 
good argument to prove that number is quantity. 
And do you think the argument the worse for this, 
that one six cannot be greater than another six ? 
After all these childish arguments which you have 
hitherto urged, can you persuade any man, or 
yourselves, that you are logicians r 
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LESSON I 



I, To the fifth and sixth article you object, firel^l 
that if I Jutd hefore sufficiently defined (ratio) J 
proportion, I ?ieeded not af^ain drfine what 
(eadem ratio) tJie same proportion ; and ask voM 
whether when I have defined man, / use to defim 
anew what is the same man ? You think whe] 
you have the definition of ho7no, you have also t 
definition of idem homo, when it is harder to con 
ceive what idem signi fies, than what homo. Besidei 
idem hath not the same signification always, and 
with whatsoever it be joined ; it doth not signifij 
the same with homo, that it doth with ratio. Foi 
with homo it signifies the same individual man, bud 
with ratio it signifies a like, or an equal proporj 
tion : and both (ratio) projiortion and {idem) th 
same, being defined, there will still be need < 
another definition for [eadem ratio) the same pro^ 
portion ; and this is enough to defend both mysel 
and Euclid, against this objection : for EucHdj 
also, after he had defined {ratio) proportion, and 
that sufficiently, as he believed, yet he defines th 
same proportion again apart. I know you did no) 
mean in this place to object anything against Eu4 
olid, but you saw not what you were doing. Ther( 
is within you some special cause of intenebration; 
which you should do well to look to. 

In the next place you say, when I had definei 
arithmetical proportions to be the same when tha 
difference is the same; it was to be expected I should 
define geometrical proportions to be then thw 
same, when the antecedents are of their conse-l 
quents toluple or tantuple, that is, equimultipleB 
(for tantuplum signifies nothing). In plaiu words^l 
you expected, that as I defined one by subtraction,J 
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I should define the other by the quotient in d'lvi- lesson hi. 
sion. But why should you expect a definition ofp„j_^^,^,^" 
the same proportion by the quotient ? Neither "-' 
reason nor the authority of Euclid could move you 
to expect it. Or why should you say it was to be 
expected? But it seems you have the vanity to 
place the measure of truth in your own learning. 
lu lines incommensurable there may be the same 
proportion, when, nevertheless, there is uo quo- 
tient ; for setting their symbols one above another 
doth not make a quotient : for quotient there is 
none, but in aliquot parts. It is therefore im- 
possible to define proportion universally, by com- 
paring quotients. This incommensurability of 
magnitudes was it that confounded Euclid hi the 
framing of his definition of proportion at the fiftli 
Element. For when he came to numbers, he de- 
fined the same proportion irreprehensibly thus : 
numbers are then proportional, when the Jirst of 
the second and the third oj" the fourth are equi- 
mvltiple, or the same part, or the same parts ; 
and yet there is in this definition no mention at all 
of a quotient. For though it he true, that if in 
dividing two numbers you make the same quotient, 
the dividends and the divisors are proportional, 
yet that is not the definition of the same propor- 
tion, but a theorem demonstrable from it. But 
this definition Euclid could not accommodate to 
proportion in general, because of incommensura- 
bility. 

To supply this want, I thought it necessary to 
seek out some way, whereby the proportion of two 
lines, commensurable or incommensurable, might 
be continued perpetually the same. And this 1 
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LESSON III. found might be done by the proportion of two lines | 
^~^ described by some uniform motion, as by an effi- 
"■■ I" cient cause both of tbe said lines, and also of their 1 
proportions ; which motions continuing, the pro- f 
portions must needs be all the way the same. And 
therefore I defined tliose magnitudes to have the ( 
same geometrical proportion, w/tett some came \ 
producijig in equal times eqtitil effects, did de^ 
A termine both the proportioiis. This, you say, needs 1 
an (Edipus to make it understood. You are, I see^f 
no (Edipus ; but I do not see any difficulty, neither 1 
in the definition nor in the demonstration. That i 
which you call perplexity in the explication, is your ' 
prejudice, arising from the symbols in your fancy. 
For men that pretend no less to natural philo- 
sophy than to geometry, to find fault with bringing 
motion and time into a definition, when there is no 
effect in nature which is not produced in time by ' 
motion, is a shame. But you swim upon other men's J 
bladders in the superficies of geometry, without J 
being able to endure diving, which is no fault ( 
mine ; and therefore I shall, without your leave, be 1 
bold to say, I am the first that hath made the J 
grounds of geometry firm and coherent. Whether J 
I have added anything to the edifice or not, I leave J 
to be judged by the readers. You see, you that! 
profess with the pricking of bladders the letting oiri 
of their vapour, how much you are deceived. Yon4 
.make them swell more than ever. 

For the corollaries that follow this sixth article, 
you say they contain nothing new. Which is not 
true. For the ninth is new, and the demonstra- 
tions of all the rest are new, being grounded upon 
a new definition of proportion ; and the corollaries 
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themselves, for want of a good definition of pro- lesson in. 
portion, were never before exactly demonstrated. ^_ , ' 
For tbe truth of the sixth definition of the fifth "i" 
Element of Euclid cannot be known but by this 
definititm of mine ; because it requires a trial in 
all numbers possible, that is to say, an infinite time 
of trial, whether the quiniultiples of the first and 
third, and of tbe second and fourth, in all multi- 
plications, do together exceed, together come short, 
and are together equal ; which trial is impossible. 

In objecting against the thirteenth and sixteenth 
article, I observe that you bewray together, both 
the greatest ignorance and the greatest malice ; 
and it is well, for they are suitable to one another, 
and fit for one and the same man. In the thir- 
teenth article my proposition is this : If iltere he 
three magnitudes that have proportion one to 
another, the proportions of the first to the second, 
and of the second to the third, taken together (as 
one proportion), are equal to the proportion of the 
first to the third. This demonstrated, there is 
taken away one of those moles which Sir Henry 
Savile compiaineth of in the body of geometry. 
Let us see now what you say, both against the 
enunciation and against the demonstration. 

Against the enunciation you object, that other 
men would say (not the proportions of the first to 
the second, and of the second to the third, taken 
together, &c, but) the proportion which is com- 
pounded of the proportion of the first to the se- 
condt afid of the second to the third, &c. Is not 
the romponnding of any two things whatsoever 
the finding of the sura of them both, or the taking 
of them together as one total ? This is that ab- 
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surdity of which Mersenims, in the general preface 
to his Cogilaia Fbysico-Mathemat'ica, hath con- 
vinced Clavius, who, at the end of Euclid's ninth 
Element, denieth the composition of proportion to 
be a composition of parts to make a total ; which, 
therefore, he denied, because he did not observe, 
that the addition of a proportion of defect to a 
proportion of excess, was a subtraction of magni- 
tude ; and because he understood not that to say,, 
composition is not the making a whole of parts, 
was contradiction ; which all but too learned men, 
would as soon as they heard abhor. Therefore, iffl 
saying that other men would not speak in that, 
manner, you say in effect they would speak ab- 
surdly. You do well to mark what other geom&-J 
tricians say ; but you would do better if you could', 
by your own meditation iipon the things them- 
selves, examine the truth of what they say. Bal 
you have no mind, you say, to contend about thi 
phrase. Let us see, therefore, what it is you con- 
tend about. 

The proportion, you say, which is compoufidt 
o/* double and triple proj)ortion, is not, as I w 
have it, quintuple, but sextuple, as in these w 
bers, six, three, one ; where the proportion of si: 
to three is double, the proportion of three to 
triple, and the proportion of six to one sextuple,, 
not quintuple. Tell me, egregious professors, ho?^^ 
is six to three double proportion ? Is six to three? 
the double of a number, or the double of somi 
proportion ? All men know the number six 
double to the number three, and the number thi 
triple tc an unity. But is the question here 
compounding numbers, or of compounding pn 
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portions ? Euclid, at the last proposition of his lesson iii. 
ninth Element, says indeed, that these numbers, or'TiiTiiiiuu' 
one, two, four, eight, are (V SuiXairinyi itvaXoyla, in H"' 
double proportion; yet there is no man that under- 
stands it otherwise, than if he had said in propor- 
tion of the single quantity to the double quantity ; 
and after the same rate, if he had said three, nine, 
twenty-seven, &c. had beeu in triple proportion, 
all men would have understood it, of the propor- 
tion of any quantity to its triple. Your instance, 
therefore, of six, three, one, is here impertinent, 
there being in them no doubling, no tripling, no 
sextupling of proportions, but of numbers. You 
may observe also, that Euclid never distinguished 
between double and duplicate, as you do. One 
word ^iirXniTioi' serves him every where for either. 
Though, 1 confess, some curious grammarians take 
iivkiawy for duplicate in number, and cinXnuv for 
double in quantity ; which will not serve your 
turn. Your geometry is not your own, but you 
case yourselves with Euclid's ; in which, as I have 
showed you, there be some few great holes ; and 
you by misunderstanding him, as in this place, 
have made them greater. Though the beasts that 
thiuk your railing roaring, have for a time admired 
you ; yet now that through these holes of your 
case I have showed them your ears, they will be 
less affrighted. But to exemplify the composition 
of proportions, take these numbers, thirty-two, 
eight, one, and then you shall see that the propor- 
tion of thirty-two to one is the sura of the pro- 
portions of thirty-two to eight, and of eight to one. 
For the proportion of thirty-two to eight is double 
the proportion of thirty-two to sixteen ; and the 
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II. proportion of eight to one, is triple the proportion 
' of thirty-two to sixteen ; and the proportion of 
thirty-two to one is quintuple of thirty-two to six- 
teen ; but double and triple added together maketh I 
quintuple. What can be here denied ? 

My demonstration consisteth of three cases : the 
first .is when both the proportions are of defect, 
which is then when the first quantity is the least ; 
as in these three quantities, A B. AC, A D. The 

first case I demonstrated thus : Let it be sup- | 

posed that the point A were moved uniformly 
through the whole line A D. The proportions, 
therefore, of A B to A C, and of A C to A D, are 
determined by the diflFerence of the times in which 
they are described. And the jjroportion also of A B 
to A D, is that which is determined by the differ- 
ence of the times in which they are described ; 
but the difference of the times in which A B and 
A C are described, together with the difference of 
the times wherein A C and A D are described, is 
the same with the difference of the times wherein 
are described A B and A D. The same cause, , 
therefore, which determines both the proportions 
of A B to A C, and of A C to A D, determines also 
the proportion of A B to A D. Wherefore, by the 
definition of the same prtyportion, article six, the 
proportion of A B to A C, together with the pro- 
portion of A C to A D, is the same with the pro- 
portion of A B to A D. 

Consider now your argumentation against it. 
" Let tltere be taken," say you, "between A a?id B 
the point a ; and then in your own words, I argne , 
thus : The differeyiee of' the times wherein are de- 
scribed A B and A C, together with the d^erence i 
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of the timex wherein are described A C and A D, lesson ii 
is the same with t/ie difference of the times in ■ ' 

which are described a B tmd a C (luimebj, /iZ), ii.«(oceuriii 
or B C + C D) ; where/ore^ the same cause which """""'"" 
determines the two proportions of A B to A C, and 
of A C to A D, determines nlso the jtroportion of 
a. B to a D." Let me nsk you here whether you 
suppose the motion from a to B, or from a to D, to 
have the same swiftness with the motion from A to 
B, or from A to D ? If you do not, then you deny 
the supposition. If you do, then BC, which is 
the difference of the times A B and A 0, cannot he 
the difference of the times in which are described 
a B and a C, except A B and a B are equal. Let 
any man judge now whether there be any paralo- 
ftism in Orontius that can equal this. And whether 
all that follows iu the rest of this, and the next 
two whole pages, be not all a kind of raving upon 
the ignorance of what is the meaning of propor- 
tion, which you also make more ill-favoured by 
writing it ; not iu language, but in gambols ; I 
mean in the symbols, which have made you call 
those demonstrations short, which put into words 
so many as a true demonstration requires, would 
be longer than any of those of Clavius upon the 
twelfth Element of Euclid. 

To the sixteenth article you bring no argument, 
but fall into a loud oncethmus (the special figure 
wherewith you grace your oratory), offended with 
my unexpected crossing of the doctrine you teach, 
that proportion consisteth iu a quotient. For that 
being denied you, your "^-^ + ^-i+-i comes 
to nothing, that is, to just as much as it is worth. 
But are not you very simple men, to say that all 
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LESSON III. mathematiciaus speak so, when it is not speaking ? 

„^_^_; When did you see any man but yourselves publish 

•or in bis demonstrations by signs not generally received, 
" "■ except it were not with intention to demoustrate^-J 
but to teach the use of signs ? Had Pappus noJ 
analytics ? or wanted he the wit to shorten hia, 
reckoning by signs ? Or has he not proceeded^ 
analytically in a hundred problems (especially in hifc 
seventh book), and never used symbols ? Symbols^ 
are poor unhandsome, though necessary, scaffolds I 
of demonstration ; and ought no more to appear! 
in public, than the most deformed necessary busi--J 
ness which you do in your chambers. " But wky^' 
say you, " i* this limitation to the proportion ^ 
the greater to the less 9" I will tell you ; because J 
iterating of the proportion of the less to the 
greater, is a making of the proportion less, and the 
defect greater. And it is absurd to say that the 
taking of the same quantity tn ice should make it , 
less. And thence it is, that in quantities which') 
begin with the less, as one, two, four, tlie propor-' 
tion of one to two is greater than that of one 4 
to four, as is demonstrated by Euclid, Elem. 
prop. 8 ; and by consequent the proportion of oneJ 
to four, is a proportion of greater littleness thaaj 
that of one to two. And who is there, that whenT 
he knoweth that the respective greatness of four 1 
to one, is double to that of the respective greatness J 
of four to two, or of two to one, will not presently' 
acknowledge that the respective greatness of one 
to two, or two to four, is double to the respective 
greatness of one to four r But this was too deep 
for such men as take their opinions, not from , 
weighing, but from reading. 
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Lastly you object against the corollary of art. 28 ; lesson ni. 
which you make absurd enough by rehearsing it ^'^^^ j^^^' 
thus : Hi qiiantitas aligiia dh'isa sapponatur in <>i«i 
partes aliquot a-qualet nuniero iiijinilas, &c. Do 
you think that of paries aliquot, or of partes alt- 
quota, it can be said without absurdity, that they 
are numero infinito! ? And then you say I seem 
to mean, that if of the quantity A B, there be sup- 
posed a part C B, infinitely little ; and that be- 
tween A C and A B be taken two means, one 
arithmetical, A E, the other geometrical, A D, the 
difference between A D and A E, will be infinitely 
little. My meaning is, and is sufl^ciently expressed, 
that the said means taken everywhere (not in one 
place only) will be the same throughout : and you 
that say there needed not so much pains to prove 
it, and think you do it shorter, prove it not at all. 
For why may not I pretend against your demon- 
stration, that B E, the arithmetical differeuce, is 
greater than B D, the geometrical differeuce. You 
bring nothing to prove it ; and if you suppose it, 
you suppose the thing you are to prove. Hitherto 
you have proceeded in such manner with your 
Elenchus, as that so many objections as you have 
made, so many false propositions you have ad- 
vanced. Which is a peculiar excellence of yours, 
that for so great a stipend as you receive, you will 
give place to no man living for the number and 
grossness of errors you teach your scholars. 

At the fourteenth chapter your first exception is 
to the second article; where I define a plane in 
this manner: A plane superficies is that which is 
described by a straight line so moved, as that every 
point thereof describe a several straight line. In 
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LESSON III. which you require, first, that instead of 
■ ' ■ I should have said can describe. Why do you not 

u«[«wi«i,i require of Euchd, in the dehmtion of a coue, in^ 
iiwnrtf.ocm. gjggj qC contineiur, is contahied, he say 

neri potest, can he contained 9 If I tell you b 
one plane is generated, cannot you apply the sami 
generation to any other plane ? But you object, 
that the plane of a circle may be generated by the 
motion of the radius, whose every point describetb, 
not a straight, but a crooked line, wherein yoa 
are deceived ; for you cannot draw a circle { thougl 
you can draw the perimeter of a circle) but 
a plane already generated. For the motion of 
straight line, whose one point resting, describi 
with the other points several perimeters of circl< 
may as well describe a conic superficies, as a plai 
The question, therefore, is, how you will, in yo 
definition, talce in the plane which must be gel 
rated before you begin to describe your circle, 
before you know what point to make your centi 
This objection, therefore, is to no purpose ; a 
besides, that it reflecteth upon the perfect defi 
tions of Euclid before the eleventh Element, 
cannot make good his definition (which is notbii 
worth) of a plane superficies, before his first 
ment. 

In the next place, you reprehend briefly tl 
corollartf, that two phiiifs cannot enclose a soi 
I should, indeed, have added, with the base 
whose extremes they insist : but this is not a fai 
to be ashamed of; for any man, by his own 
standing, might have mended my expression wil 
out departing from my meaning. But from yoi 
doctrine, that a superficies has no thickness, 
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impossible to include a solid, with any number of lesson hi. 
planes whatsoever, unless you say that solid is in- ' ' "' 
eluded which nothing at all includes. "-t nccu. in 

At the third article, where I say of crooked ™ 
lines, some are everywhere croohed, and some have 
parts not crooked. You ask me what crooked hue 
has parts not crooked ; and I answer, it is that 
line which with a straight line makes a rectilineal 
triangle. But this, you say, cannot stand with 
what I said before, namely, that a straight and 
crooked line cannot be coincident ; which is true, 
nor is there any contradiction ; for that part of a 
crooked line which is straight, may with a straight 
line be coincident. 

To the fourth article, where I define the centre 
of a circle to be thut point of the ratlins, which in 
the description of the circle is unmoved ; you ob- 
ject as a contradiction, that I had before defined a 
point to he the body which is moved in the de- 
scription of a line : foolishly, as I have already 
shown at your objection to Cliap. viii. art. 12. 

But at the sixth article, where I say, that 
crooked and incongriiotis lines touch one another 
hut in one point, yon make a cavil from this, that 
a circle may touch a paraholu in two points. Tell 
me truly, did yon read and understand these 
words that followed ? " A crooked line cannot be 
congruent with a straight littc ; because if it 
could, one and the same line should be both straight 
and crooked. If you did, you could not but under- 
stand the sense of my words to be this : when two 
crooked lines which are incongruous, or a crooked 
and a straight line touch one anotlier, the contact 
is not in a line, but only in one point ; and then 
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LESSON III. yoar instance of a circle and a parabola was i 
^■^T^ wilful cavil, not befitting a doctor. If you eitherl 
ccurin read them not, or understood tbem not, it is yourl 
own fault. lu the rest that followeth upon thii 
article, with your diagram, there is nothing against 
me, nor anything of use, novelty, subtlety, 
learning. 

At the seventh article, where I define both aal 
angle, simply so called, and an angle of coutin-^ 
gence, by their several generations ; namely, thatj 
the former is generated when two straight lines arp^ 
coincident, and one of them is moved, and (/i*-d 
traded from the other by circular motion upo» 
one common point resting, ^'c. ; you ask me " ta^ 
which of these hinds of angle I refer the angle% 
made by a straight line when it cuts a crooked 
line?" I answer easily and truly, To that kind c ' 
angle which is called simply an angle. This yool 
understand not. "For how", will you say, "can;! 
that angle which is generated by the divergence of* 
two straight lines, be other than rectilineal ? orl 
how can that angle which is not comprehended by 4 
two straight lines, be other than curviliaeal ?'* iJ 
see what it is that troubles you ; namely, the same 
which made you say before, that if the body which 
describes a line be a point, then there is nothing 
which is not moved that can be called a point. So 
you say here, " If an angle be generated by the mo- 
tion of a straight line, then no angle so generated 
can be curvilineal ;" which is as well argued, as if J 
a man should say, the house was built by the car- | 
riage and motion of stone and timber, therefore, 
when the carriage and that motion is ended, it is j 
no more a house. Rei-tilineal and curvilineal hath j 
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notbing to do with tlie nature of an angle simply lesson hi. 
80 called, though it be essential to an angle of^|.'j|^^^;^_|^' 
contact. The measure of an angle, simply so called, '^a' 
is a circumference of a circle ; and the measure is 
always the same kind of quantity with the thing 
measured. The rectitude or curvity of the lines, 
which drawn from the centre, intercept the arch, 
is accidentary to the angle, which is the same, 
whether it be drawn by the motion circular of a 
straight line or of a crooked. The diameter and 
the circumference of a circle make a right angle, 
and the same which is made by the diameter and 
the tangent. And because the point of contact is 
not, as you think, nothing, but a line unreckoned, 
and common both to the tangent and the circum- 
ference ; the same angle computed in the tangent 
is rectilineal, but computed in the circumference, 
not rectilineal, but mixed : or, if two circles cut 
one another, curvilineal. For every chord maketh 
the same angle with the circumference which it 
maketh with the line that toucheth the circumfe- 
rence at the end of the chord. And, therefore, 
when I divide an angle, simply so called, into rec- 
tilineal and curvilineal, I respect no more the ge- 
neration of it, than when I divide it into right and 
oblique. I then respect the generation, when I 
divide an angle into an angle simply so called, and 
an angle of contact. This that I have now said, 
if the reader remember when he reads your ob- 
jections to this, and to the ninth article, he will 
need no more to make him see that you are utterly 
ignorant of the nature of an angle ; and that if 
ignorance be madness, not I, but you, are mad : and 
when an angle is comprehended between a straight 
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LESSON til. and a crooked line (if I may compute the sam 
orih» fault," Jii'gle as comprehended between the same si 
ihBincoufin line and the point of contact), that it is cousonani 
to my definition of a point by a magtiitude not\ 
considered. But when you, in your treatise, De J 
Angulo Contactus (chap. in. p. 6, 1. 8) have t 
words : " Though the whole concurrent lines inclim 
to one another, yet tliey form no angle anywhe. 
but in the very point of concourse .-" you, 
deny a point to be anythine:, tell me how twft 
nothings can form an angle ; or if the angle be n 
formed, neither before the concurrent lines meet^l 
nor in the point of concourse, how can you appre^J 
hend that any angle can possibly be framed ? I 
I wonder not at this absurdity ; because this wh 
treatise of yours is but one absurdity, continue! 
from the beginning to the end, as shall then ap 
pear when I come to answer your objections 1 
that which I have briefly and fully said of that s 
ject in my I4tb chapter. 

At the twelfth article, I confess your exception 
to my universal definition of parallels to be just, 
though insolently set down. For it is no fault of 
ignorance (though it also infect the demonstration 
next it), but of too much security. The definition ■ 
is this : Parallels are those lines or superJicieSt I 
upon which two straight lines Jailing, and where- i 
soever tliey J'all, making equal angles with them | 
bothy are equal ; which is not, as it stands, uni- 
versally true. But inserting these words the same 
way, aud making it stand thus : parallel lines or 
superjicies, are those upon which two straight 
lines Jailing the same way, and wheresoever they 
'es, are equal, it is both true 
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and aniversal ; and the following consectary, with i,e! 
very little change, (is you may see iu the transla- ^^ 
tion, perspicuously demonstrated. The same fault"'" 
occurreth once or twice more ; and you triumph 
unreasonably, as if you had given therein a very 
great proof of your geometry. 

The same was observed also upon this place by 
one of the prime geometricians of Paris, and noted 
in a letter to his friend in these words (Chap. xiv. 
art. 12) : " T/te definition of parallels wanteth 
somewhat to be supplied." And of the consectary 
he says, " It condudeth not, because it is grounded 
on the definition of paralleU^' Truly and severely 
enough, though without any such words as savour 
of arrogance, or of malice, or of the clown. 

At the thirteenth article you recite the demon- 
stration by which I prove the perimeters of two 
circles to be proportional to their semidiameters ; 
and with esto,J'ortasse, recte, omnino, noddying to 
the several parts thereof, you come at length to 
my last inference: ThereJ'ore,hyC\ia^.-yi\u. art. 6, 
tlie perimeters and semidiameters of' circles are 
proportional ; which you deny ; and tlierefore 
deny, because you say it foUoweth by the same 
ratiocination, that circles also and spheres are 
proportional to their semidiameters. " For tJte 
same distajice, you say, of tin' perimeter from the 
centre which determines the magnitude of the 
semidiameter, determiries also the magnitude both 
of the circle ami of the sphere," You acknow- 
ledge that perimeters and semidiameters have the 
cause of their determination such as in equal times 
make equal spaces. Suppose now a sphere gene- 
rated by the semidiameters, whilst the semicircle 
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I. is turned about. There is but one radius of t 
infinite number of radii, which describes a grei 
circle ; all the rest describe lesser circles paralld 
to it, in one and the same time of revolution^ 
Would you have men believe, that describin 
greater and lesser circles, is according to the supJ 
position {temporihits <cqualthus <Bqunlia facer e) tftl 
make equal spaces in equal times ? Or, when by; 
the turning about of the semidiameter is describe* 
the plane of a circle, does it, think you, in equi 
times make the planes of the interior circles equtfj 
to the planes of the exterior? Or is the radiu»\ 
that describes the inner circles equal to the radiM. 
that describes the exterior ? It does not, there-9 
fore, follow from anything I have said in this de->l 
monstration, that either spheres or planes of circles, 
are proportional to their radii ; and consequently, 
all that you have said, triumphing in your own in- 
capacity, is said imprudently by yourselves to your 
own disgrace. They that have applauded you, 
have reason by this time to doubt of all the rest 
tliat follows, and if they can, to dissemble the opi- 
nion they had before of your geometry. But they j 
shall see before I have done, that not only your 1 
whole Ehnckus, but also your other books of the j 
Angle of Contact, Sec. are mere ignorance and 
gibberish. 

To the fourteenth article yon object, that (in the I 
sixth figure) I assume gratis, that F G, D E, B C, ' 
are proportional to A. F, A D, A B ; and you refer 1 
it to be judged by the reader : and to the reader | 
I refer it also. The not exact drawing of the figure J 
(which is now amended) is it that deceived you.j 
For A F, F D, D B, are equal by construction. Also, 1 
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AG, G E, EC, are equal by construction. And lessonii 
FG, D K, B H, K E, H I, I C, are equal by paral- p,:;;;;rr 
lelism. And because A F, FG, are as the velocities ih« w 
wherewith they are described ; also 2 A F {that is ™"° 
A D) and 2 F {that is D E) are as the same velo- 
cities. And finally, 3 A F (that is A B) and 3 F G 
(that is B C) are as the same velocities. It is not 
therefore assumed gratis, thiat F G, D E, B C are 
proportional to A F, A D, A B, but grounded upon 
the sixth article of the thirteenth chapter ; and 
consequently your objection is nothing worth. 
You might better have excepted to the placing of 
D E, first at adventure, and then making A D two- 
thirds of A B ; for that was a fault, though not 
great enough to trouble a candid reader ; yet great 
enough to be a ground, to a malicious reader, of a 
cavil. 

That which yon object to the third corollary of 
art. 15, was certainly a dream. There is no as- 
suming of an angle C D E, for an angle H D E, or 
BD E, neither in the demonstration, nor in any of 
the corollaries. It may be you dreamt of some- 
what in the twentieth article of chapter xvi. But 
because that article, though once printed, was 
afterwards left out, as not serving to the use I had 
designed it for, I cannot guess what it is : for I 
have no copy of that article, neither printed nor 
written ; but am very sure, though it were not 
useful, it was true. 

Article the sixteenth. Here we come to the 
controversy concerning the angle of contact, which, 
you say, you have handled, hi a special treatise 
pttbligked ; and that you hare clearly demon- 
strated, in your public lectures, that Peletarius 
VOL. Vil. s 
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III. was in the right. But that I agree not sirfficientl^^X 
"^ neither with Peletaritis nor with Clavtus. I con- I 
i" feas I agree not in all points with Peletarius, nor 1 
in all points with Clavius. It does not thence fol- 1 
low that I agree not with the truth. I am not, as | 
you, of any faction, neither in geometry nor iii,l 
politics. If I think that you, or Peletarins, or J 
Clavius, or Euclid, have erred, or been too obscure»J 
I see no cause for which I ought to dissemble it. I 
And in this same question I am of opinion thatrl 
Peletarius did not well in denying the angle qfct 
tingence to be an angle. And that Clavius did'J 
not well to say, the angle of a semicircle was leaal 
than a right-lined right angle. And that Euclid,| 
did not well to leave it so obscure what he meaat^ 
by inclination in the definition of a plane angleA 
seeing elsewhere he attributeth inclination only t 
acute angles ; and scarce any man ever acknowJ 
ledged inclination in a straight line, to any othei 
line to which it was perpendicular. But you, 
this question of what is inclination, though yoili 
pretend not to depart from Euclid, are, neverthfr 
less, more obscure than he ; and also are contrai 
to him. For Euclid by inclination meaneth thol 
inclination of one line to another ; and you under-l 
stand it of the inclination of one WneJ'rom another j-, 
which is not inclination, but declination. For yoi* 
make two straight lines, when they lie one on an: 
other, to lie A^-Xu-ici that is, without any inclination] 
(because it serves your turn) ; not observing thi 
it followeth thence, tliat inclination is a digression 
of one line /ro?n another. This is in your firs 
argument in the behalf of Peletarius (p. 10, 1. 22)jJ 
and destroys his opinion. For, according to Ett 
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did, the greatest augie is the greatest incliuation ; lesson hi. 
and au angle equal to two right angles by this iiX<ir/n, qi-"^!^ 
should not be the greatest inclination, as it is, but """ 
the least that can he. But if by the incliuation of 
two lines, we understand that proceeding of them 
to a common point, which is caused by their gene- 
ration, which, I beheve, was Euclid's meaning ; 
then will the angle of contact be no less an angle 
than a rectilineal angle, but only (as Clavius truly 
says it is) heterogeneous to it ; and the doctrine of 
Clavins more conformable to Euclid than that of 
Peletarius. Besides, if it be granted you, that 
there is no inclination of the circumference to the 
tangent, yet it does not follow that their con- 
course doth not form some kind of angle ; for Eu- 
clid detineth there but one of the kinds of a plane 
angle. And then you may as much in vain seek 
for the proportion of such angle to the angle of 
contact, as seek for the focus or parameter of' the 
parabola of Dices and Lazarus. Your first argu- 
ment therefore is nothing worth, except you make 
good that which in your second argument you 
affirm, namely, that all plane angles, not excepting 
the angle of contact, are (homogeneous) of the 
same kind. You prove it well enough of other 
curvilineal angles ; but when you should prove tlie 
same of au angle of contact, you have nothing to 
say but (p. 17,1. 15), " Untie autem ilia qitam 
somniet heterogema oriatur, neqtte potest tile ulla- 
tenus ostendere, ricque ego vel somniare:" " Whence 
should arise that diversity of kind wkich he 
dreatas nf, neither can he at all shoie, nor I 
dream ;" as if you knew what he could do if he 
were to answer you ; or all were false which you 
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. cannot dream of. So that besides your customarj 
vanity, here is nothing hitherto proved, neitha 
for the opinion of Peletarius, nor against that <rfl 
Clavius. I have, I think, sufficiently explicated, in I 
the first lesson, that the angle of contact is quan- 
tity, namely, that it is the quantity of that crooked- J 
ness or flexion, by which a straight line is bent 1 
into an arch of a circle equal to it ; and that be- J 
cause the crookedness of one arch may be greater^ 
than the crookedness of another arch of anothetj 
circle equal to it ; therefore the question quantet 
est cur vitas, how much is the crookedness, is per-! 
tinent, and to be answered by {fuantity. And X 
liave also shown you in the same lesson, that the? 
quantity of one angle of contact is compared withl 
that of another angle of contact by a line drawnJ 
from the point of contact, and intercepted by theirl 
circumferences ; and that it cannot be compared! 
by any measure with a rectilineal angle. 

But let us see how you answer to that which! 
Clavius has objected already. " Theij are heterth.M 
geneotts" says he, " because the angle of contactM 
how nft soever multiplied, can never exceed a rec^m 
tilitteal angle." To answer which, yon allege !#] 
is no angle at all ; and that therefore, it is n 
angle at all, because the lines have no iitclinatim 
07ie to another. How can lines that have no incl 
nation one to another, ever come together r Butj 
you answer, at least they have no inclination i 
the point of contact. And why have two straight 
lines inclination before they come to touch, mon 
than a straight line and an arch of a circle ? And| 
in the point of contact itself, how can it be thai 
there is less inclination of the two points of I 
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straight line and an arch of a circle, than of the lesson in. 

points of two straight lines ? But the straight lines, of^JT^^ 

you say, will cut; which is nothing to the ques- iii''"««u'i 

tion ; and yet this also is not so evident, but that 

it may receive an objection. Suppose two circles, 

A G B and C F B, to touch in B. and | 

have a common tangent through B. 

Is not the line C F B G A a crooked I 

line ? and is it not cut by the common 

tangent D B E f What is the quan- [ 

tity of the two angles F B E and G B D, 

seeing you say neither DBG nor E B F | 

is an angle ? It is not, therefore, the cutting of a 
crooked line, and the touching of it, that distin- 
guisheth an angle simply, from an angle of contact. 
That which makes them differ, and in kind, is, that 
the one is the quantity of a rerolulion, and the 
other, the quantity oi flexion. 

In the seventh chapter of the same treatise, you 
think you prove the angle of contact, if it be an 
angle, and a rectilineal angle to be {homogeneous) 
of the same kind ; when you prove nothing but 
that you understand not what you say. Those 
quantities which can be added together, or sub- 
tracted one from another, are of the same kind ; 
but an angle of contact may be subtracted from a 
right angle, and the remainder will be the angle of 
a semicircle, &c. So you say, but prove it not, 
unless you think a man must grant you that the 
superficies contained between the tangent and the 
arch, which is it you subtract, is the angle of con- 
tact ; and that the plane of the semicircle is the 
angle of the semicircle, which is absurd ; though, 
as absurd as it is, you say it directly in your Elen- 
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in. chua, p. 35, 1. 1 4, in these words : " When Euclu^ 
^ defines a plane angle to he the inclination of tw 
li?ies, he meaneth not t/teir aggregate, but th 
which lies between them." It is true, he meanetltl 
not the aggregate of the two lines ; but that h(k J 
means that which lies between them, which 
nothing else but an indeterminate superficies, : 
false, or Euclid was as foolish a geometrician j 
either of you two. 

Again, you would prove the angle of contact, i: 
it be an angle, to be of the same kind with a re& 
tilineal angle, out of Euclid (in, 16) ; where 1 
says, it is less than any acute angle. And it fol-J 
lows well, that if it be an angle, and less than any,! 
rectilineal angle, it is also of the same kind with! 
it. But, to my understanding, Euclid meant noj 
more, but that it was neither greater nor equal || 
which is as truly said of heterogeneous, as of homo- 
geneous quantities. If he meant otherwise, he( 
confirms the opinion of Clavius against you, t 
makes the quantity of an angle to be a superficies^ 
and indefinite. But I wonder how you dare venturel 
to determine whether two quantities be homog&* I 
ueous or not, without some definition of homoge- j 
neous (which is a hard word), that men 
understand what it meaneth. 

In your eighth chapter you have notMng bnl 
Sir H. Savile's authority, who had not then re-fl 
solved what to hold ; but esteeming the 
of contact, first, as others falsely did, by thq,4 
superficies that lies between the tangent and thft' 
arch, makes the angle of contact and a recti 
lineal angle homogeneous ; and afterwards, 
cause no multiplication of the angle of contact 
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can make it equal to the least rectilineal angle, lesson iit. 
with great ingenuity returueth to his former uncer- ofawfimiu' 
taiiity. ^^' 

In your uinth and tenth chapters you prove with 
much ado, that the angles of like segments are 
equal ; as if that miglit not liave been taken gratis 
by Peletarius, without demonstration. And yet 
your argument, contained in the ninth chapter, is 
not a demonstration, but a conjectural discourse 
upon the word similihtde. And in the eleventh 
chapter, wherein you answer to an objection, which 
might be made to your argument in the precedent 
page, taken from the parallelism of two concentric 
circles, though objection be of no moment, yet 
you have in the same treatise of yonrs that which 
is much more foolish, which is this, (p. 38, 1. 12) : 
" Non enim magnitudo anguU" Sfc. The magni- 
tude of an angle is not to he estimated hy that 
straddling of the legs, which it hath without the 
point of concourse, but hy that straddling which it 
hath in the point of the concourse itself." I pray 
you tell me what straddling there is of two coinci- 
dent points, especially such points as you say are 
nothing r When did you ever see two nothings 
straddle ? 

The arguments in your twelfth and thirteenth 
chapters are grounded all on this untruth, that an 
angle is that which is contained between the lines 
that make it ; that is to say, is a plane superficies, 
which is manifestly false ; because the measure of 
an angle is an arch of a circle, that is to say, a line ; 
which is no measure of a superficies. Besides this 
gross ignorance, your way of demonstration, by 
putting N for a great number of sides of an equi- 
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LESSON III. lateral polygon, is not to be admitted ; for, though 
"^^ you understand something by it, you demonstrate 
ur in nothing to anybody but those who understand 
""""■ your symbolic tongue, which is a very narrow 
language. If you had demonstrated it in Irish or 
Welsh, though I had not read it, yet I should not 
have blamed you, because you had written to i 
considerable number of mankind, which now you \ 
do not. 

In your last chapters you defend Vitellio with- 
out need ; for there is no doubt but that whatso- I 
ever crooked line be touched by a straight line, 
the angle of contingence will neither add anything 
to, nor take anything from, a rectilineal right 
angle ; but that it is because the angle of contact , 
is no angle, or no quantity, is not true. For it is I 
therefore an angle, because an angle of contact ; 
and therefore quantity, because one angle of con- ' 
tact may be greater than another ; and therefore j 
helerogeneal, because the measure of an angle of j 
contact cannot {congruere) be applied to the mea- ( 
sure of a rectilineal angle, as they think it may, i 
who affirm with you that the nature of an angle 
consisteth in that which is contained between tha j 
lines that comprehend it, viz., in a plane super- 
ficies. And thus you see in how few lines, and | 
without brachygraphy, your treatise of the angle of \ 
contingence is discovered for the greatest part to i 
be false, and for the rest, nothing but a detection 
of some errors of Clavius grounded on the same 
false principles with your own. To return now 
from your treatise of the angle of contact back agaia 
to your Elenrhus. 

The fault you find at art. 18, is, that I under- 
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Stand not that Euclid makes a plane angle to be lesson in. 
that which is contained lietween the two lines that „„^, r„,,^' 
form it. It is true, that I do not understand that 'ii"i 
Euclid was so absurd, as to think the nature of au 
angle to consist in superficies ; but I understand 
tliat you have not had the wit to understand 
Euclid. 

The nineteenth article of mine in this fourteenth 
chapter, is this : "All respect or variety of position 
of two lines, seemetk to be compreheadetl in Jour 
kinds. For they are either parallel, or (being if 
■need be produced) make an angle ; or, (if drawn 
out far enough) touc/i ; or, lastly, they are asymp- 
totes''' : in which you are first offended with the 
word It seems. But I allow you, that never err, 
to be more peremptory than I am. For to me it 
seemed (I say again seemed) that such a phrase, in 
case I should leave out something in the enumera- 
tion of the several kinds of position, would save 
me from being censured for untruth ; and yet your 
instance of two straight lines in divers planes, does 
not make my enumeration insufficient. For those 
lines, though not parallels, nor cutting both the 
planes, yet being moved parallelly from one plane 
to another, will fall into one or other of the kinds 
of position by me enumerated ; and consequently, 
are as much that position, as two straight lines in 
the same plane, not parallel, make the same angle, 
though not produced till they meet, which they 
would make if they were so produced : for you 
have uowliere proved, nor can prove, that two 
such lines do not make an angle. It is not the 
actual concurrence of the lines, but the arch of a 
circle, drawn upon that point for centre, in which 
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Flesson rti. they would meet if they were produced, and inter- 
cepted between them, that constitates the angle. 

Also your objection concerning asymptotes in 
general is absurd. You would have me add, that i 
their distance shall at last be less than any rf/*- 
tance that can be assigned ; and so make the de- j 
fiuition of the gemis the same with that of the 
species. But because you are not professors of 
logic, it is not necessary for me to follow your 
counsel. In like manner, if we understand one 
line to be moved towards another always parallelly 
to itself, which is, though not actually, yet poten- 
tially the same position, all tlie rest of your in- 
Btances will come to nothing. 

At the two-and-twentieth article you object to I 
me the use of the word^^ari?, before I had defined , 
it : wherein also you do absurdly ; for I have no- 
where before made such use of the word figure, 
as to argue anything from it ; and therefore your ' 
objection is just as wise as if you had found fault ' 
with putting the word figure in the titles of the 
chapters placed before the book. If you had known | 
the nature of demonstration, you had not objected I 
this. 

You add further, that by my definition ai figure^ \ 
a solid sphere, and a sphere made hollow within, i 
is the same figure ; but you say not why, nor can 
you derive any such thing from my definition. 
That which deceived your shallowness, is, that 
yon take those points that are in the concave su- 
perficies of a hollowed sphere, not to be contiguous 
to anything without it, because that whole con- 
cave superficies is within the whole sphere. Lastly, 
for the fault you find with the definition of like \ 
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Jtgures in like positions, I confess there wants the lesson in. 
same word which was wanting in the definition of o(X7^ 
parallels ; namely, ad easdem partes (the same 'i)"i 
way) which should have been added iu the end of 
the definition of like figures, &c., and may easily 
he supplied by any student of geometry, that is not 
otherwise a fool. 

At the fifteenth chapter, art. 1, number 6, you 
object as a contradiction, that I make jnolion to he 
the measure of' time ; atid ijet, in other places, do 
usually measure motion and the affections thereof' 
hy time. If your thoughts were your own, and 
not taken rashly out of books, you could not but, 
(with all men else that see time measured hy clocks, 
dials, hour-glasses, and the like), have conceived 
sufficiently, that there cannot be of time any other 
measure besides motion ; and that the most uni- 
versal measure of motion, is a line described by 
some other motion ; which line being once ex- 
posed to sense, and the motion whereby it was 
described sufficiently explicated, will serve to mea- 
sure all other motions and their time : for time 
and motion (time being but the mental image or 
remembrance of the motion) have but one and the 
same dimeusion, which is a line. But you, that 
would have me measure swiftness and slowness hy 
longer and shorter motion, what do you mean by 
longer and shorter motion ? Is longer and shorter 
in the motion, or iu the duration of the motion, 
which is time ? Or is the motion, or the duration 
of the motion, that which is exposed, or designed 
hy a line ? Geometricians say often, let the line A B 
be the time ; hut never say, let the line A li he the 
motion. There is uo unlearned man that under- 
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I. standeth not what is time, and motion, and 
sure ; and yet you, that undertake to teach it (most*! 
egregious professors) understand it not. 

At the second article you bring another argu-' 
ment (which it seems in its proper place you had 
forgotten), to prove that a point is not quantity not 
considered, but absolutely nothing ; which is this. 
That if a point be not nothing, then the whole is 
greater than its two halves. How does that fol- 
low r Is it impossible when a line is divided into 
two halves, that the middle point should be divided 
into two halves also, being quantity f 

At the seventh article, I have sufficiently di 
monstrated, that all motion is infinitely propagated, 
as far as space is filled with body. You allege no 
fault in the demonstration, but object from sense, 
that the shipping of a Jlea is not propagated to 
the Indies. If 1 ask you how you know it, you 
may wonder perhaps, but answer you cannot. Are 
you philosophers, or geometricians, or logicians, 
more than are the simplest of rural people ? or are 
you not rather less, by as much as he that standeth 
still in ignorance, is nearer to knowledge, than he 
that runneth from it by erroneous learning ? 

And, lastly, what an absurd objection is it which 
you make to the eighth article, where I say that 
when two bodies of equal magnitude fall upon a 
third body, that which falls with greater velocity, 
imprints the greater motion 9 You object, that 
not so much the magnitude is to be considered as 
tlie weight ; as if the weight made no difference 
in the velocity, when notwithstanding weight is 
nothing else but motion downward. Tell me, when 
a weighty body throwa upwards worketh on the 
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body it meeteth with, do you not then think it lesson in. 
worketh the more for the greatness, and the less ofTT^j^ 
for the weight. 



OF THE FAULTS THAT OCCUR IN 
DEMONSTRATION. 



TO TBE SAKE 



THE LiNlVERSlTr OF OXfOED. 



LESSON IV. 
Of twenty articles which you say (of nineteen 
which I say) make the sixteenth chapter, you ex- 
cept but three, aud confidently affirm the rest are 
false. On the contrary, except three or four faults, 
such as any geometrician may see proceed not from 
ignorance of the subject, or from want of the art 
of demonstration, (and such as any man might have 
mended of himself) but from security ; I affirm 
that they are all true, and truly demonstrated ; and 
that all your objections proceed from mere igno- 
rance of the mathematics. 

The first fault you find is this, that I express 
not (art. i.) what impetus it is, which I would have 
to be multiplied into the time. 

The last article of my thirteenth chapter was 
this, " ff tltere he a number of quantities pro- 
pounded, howsoever equal or unequal to one ano- 
ther : and there he another qaaiUity which so often 
taken as there he quantities propounded, is equal 
to their whole sum ; that qiiantltij I call the mean 
arithiiu'tiral of them all." Which definition I did 
there insert to serve me in the explication of those 
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) IV. propositions of which the sixteenth chapter con- 
sisteth, but did not use it here as I intended. My I 
first proposition therefore as it standeth yet in the 
Latin, being this, " the velocity of' any body moved 
during any time, in »o muck as is the product of 
the impetus ('» one point of time, mu/tlplied into 
the whole time ;" to a mau that hath not skill 
enough to supply what is wanting, is not intelligi- 
ble. Therefore I have caused it in the English to ■ 
go thus : " the velocity of any body in whatsoever } 
time moved, hath its f/uantity determined by I 
sum of all the several (impetus) quicknesses, which 
it hath in the several points of the time of t 
bodys motion. And added, that all the impetosJ 
together taken through the whole time is the same \ 
thing with the mean impetus (which mean is de- f 
fined (Chapter xni. art. 29) multiplied into th» J 
whole time." To this first article, as it is uncor- 
rected in the Latin, you object, that meaning hy 
impetus some middle impetus, and assigning none, 
I determine nothing. And it is true. But if you 
had been geometricians sufficient to be professors, , 
you would have shewed your skill much better, by J 
making it appear that this middle impetus could J 
be none but that, which being taken so often, I 
there be points in the line of time, would be equal j 
to the sum of all the several impetus taken in the [ 
points of time respectively ; which you could not ] 
do. 

To the corollary, you ask first how impetus can I 
be ordinately applied to a line ; absurdly. For 
does not Archimedes sometimes say, and with him J 
many other excellent geometricians, let such a lia&A 
be the time ? And do they not mean, that thata 
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line, or the motion over it, is the measure of the 
time ? And may not also a line serve to measure 
the swiftness of a motion ? Yoa thought, you say, 
only I'mes ought to he said to be ordinateiy ap- 
plied to lines. Which I easily believe ; for I see 
you understand not that a line, though it be not 
the time itself, may be the quantity of a time. 
You thought also, all you liave said in your 
Elenchaa, in your doctrine of the angle of contact, 
in your Arithmeticu Infinitorum, and in your 
Conies, is true ; and yet it is almost all proved false, 
and the rest nothing worth. 

Secondly, you object, that / design a parallelo- 
gram by one only side. It was indeed a great 
oversight, and argueth somewhat against the man, 
but nothing against his art. For he is not worthy 
to be thought a geometrician that cannot supply 
such a fault as that, and correct his book himself. 
Though you could not do it, yet another from be- 
yond sea took notice of the same fault in this 
manner, " lie malcelh a parallelogram of but one 
side ; it should be thus : vel denique per jmral- 
lelogrammuM cujus itnum latus est mediian pro- 
portionate inter iiapetum vtaximum (sive ultimo 
acguisttum) et impetus ejusdem maxtmi semissem; 
alterum vero latus, medium proporttonale, inter 
latum tempus,et ejusdem totius temporis semissem." 
Which I therefore repeat, that you may learn good 
manners; and know, that they who reprehend, 
ought also, when they can, to add to their repre- 
hension the correction. 

At the second article, you are pleased to advise 
me, instead of in omnt motu uniform}, to put in in 
omnibus mottbus uniformibm. You have a strange 
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LESSON iv. opinion of your own judgment, to think you knoil 
otoTfcT" to what end another man useth any word, betti 
thwowurin than himself. My Intention was only to consider'' 
motions uniform, and motions from rest uniformly, 
or regularly accelerated, that I might thereby com- 
pute the lengths of crooked lines, such as are de- 
scribed by any of those motions. And therefore it 
was enough to prove this theorem to be true in 
all uniform or uniformly accelerated tnotion, not 
motions ; though it be true also in the plural. It 
seems you think a man must write all he knows, 
whether it conduce, or not, to his intended purpose. 
But that you may know that I was not (as you 
think), ignorant how far it might be extended, yon _ 
may read it demonstrated at the same article in tlie- 
English universally. Against the demonstration 1 
itself you run into another article, namely, the J 
thirteenth, which is this problem : " the length^ 
being given, which is passed over in a given titae by I 
uniform motion, to Jind the length which shall tern 
passed over by motio7i uniformly accelerated iftm 
the same time, so as that the impetus last acquired 
be equal to the time," Which you recite imperfectly,,] 
thereby to make it seem that such a length is nol 
determined. Whether you did this out of igu& 
ranee, or on purpose, thinking it a piece of wit, 
as your pretended mystery which goes immediately! 
before, 1 cannot tell, for in neither place can any j 
wit be espied by any but yourselves. To imagme j 
motions with their times and ways, is a new busi-l 
ness, and requires a steady brain, and a man thaCi 
can constantly read in his own thoughts, without 1 
being diverted by the noise of words. The want 1 
of this ability, made you stumble aud fall unhand- i 
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somely in the very first place (that is in Chap. xiii. lksson iv. 
art. 13), where you venture to reckon both motion otitic- L,\i, 
and time at once ; and hath made you in this '^ 
chapter to stumble in the like manner at every 
step you go. As, for example, when I soy, as the 
product of' the time, and impetus, to the product of 
ilie time and impetus, so the space to the space 
when the motion is uniform; you come in with, nai/, 
rather as the time to the lime ; as if the parallelo- 
grams A I, and AH, were not also as the times 
A B, and A F. Thus it is, when men venture upon 
ways they never had been in before, without a 
guide. 

In the corollary, you are offended with the per- 
mutation of the proportion of times and lines, 
because you think, (you that have scarce one right 
thought of the priuciples of geometry), that line 
and time are heterogeneous quantities. I know 
time and line are of divers natures ; and more, 
that neither of them is quantity. Yet they may 
be both of tliem quanta, that is, they may have 
quantity; but that their quantities are heteroge- 
neous is false. For they are compared and mea- 
sured both of them by straight lines. And to this 
there is nothing contrary in the place cited by you 
out of Clavius ; or if there were, it were not to be 
valued. And to your question, what is the pro- 
portion of an hour to an ell? I answer, it is the 
same proportion that two hours have to two ells. 
You see your question is not so subtle as you 
thought it. By and bye you confess that in times 
and lines there is quid homogeneum (this quid is 
nu infallible sign of not fully understanding what 
you say) ; which is fjdse if you take it of the lines 
VOL. VII. T 
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if 



I take it of thei 



themselves ; 1 
tities, it is true without a quid. Lastly, you tell 
me how I might have expressed myself so as it 
might have been true. But because your expres- 
sions please me not, I have not followed your 
advice. 

To the third article, which is this : " In motu 
unijbrmiter a quiete accelerato" etc. " In motion 
uniformly accelerated Jrom rest, that is, when tJie 
impetus increaseth in proportion to flte times, the 
length run over in one time is to the length run 
over in another time, as the product of the impetus 
multiplied by the time, to the prodtict of the impetus 
multiplied by the time ;" you object, " that the 
lengths run over are in that 2froporfion which the 
impetus hath to the impetus ; not that which the 
impetus hath to tlie time, because impetus to time 
has no proportion, as being heterogeneous." First, 
when you say the impetus, do you mean some 
one impetus designed by some one of the unequal 
straight lines parallel to the base B I ? That is 
manifestly false. You mean the aggregate of all 
those unequal parallels. But that is the same 
thing with the time multiplied into the mean im- 
petus. And so you say the same that I do. 
Again, I ask, where it is that I say or dreara that 
the lengths run over are in the proportion of the 
impetus to the times r Is it you or I that dream ? 
And for your heterogeneity of the quantities of 
time and of swiftness,! have already in divers places 
showed you your error. Again, why do you make 
B I represent the lengths run over, which I make 
to be represented by D K, a line taken at pleasure ; 
and you also a few lines before make the same 
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B I to design the greatest acquired impetus ? lesson f 
These are things which show that you are puzzled 
and entangled with the unusual speculation of iw « 
time and motion, and yet are thrust on with pride 
and spite to adventure upon the examination of 
this chapter. 

Secondly, you grant the demonstration to be 
good, supposing I mean it, as I seem to speak, of 
one and the same motion. But why do I not 
mean it of one and the same motion, when I say 
not in motions, but in motion uniform ? Because, 
say you, in that which follows, I draw it aha to 
different viotions. You should have given at least 
one instance of it ; but there is no such matter. 
And yet the proposition is in that case also true ; 
though then it must not be demonstrated by the 
similitude of triangles, as in the case present. And 
therefore the objectious you make from diflferent 
impetus acquired iu the same time, and from other 
cases which you mention, are nothing worth. 

At the fourth article, you allow the deraonstra- 
tiou all the way (except the faults of the third, 
which I have already proved to be none) till I 
come to say, *' that because the proportion of F K 
to /J I is double to the proportion of A F to A B, 
therefore the projmrlion of A B to A F is double 
to the proporfion of B I to F A'." This you deny, 
and wonder at as strange, (for it is indeed strange 
to you), and iu many places you exclaim against 
it as extreme ijjuorance in geometry. In this 
place you only say, " no such matter ; for though 
one proportion be double to another, yet it does 
not follow ttiat the converse is the double of the 
converse." So that this is the issue to which the 
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LESSON \v. question is reduced, whether you have any or no 
3f ill.- f«n!M ' S^oni^try. I say, if there be three quantities in 
i.tu iKHit in continual proportion, and the first be the least, the 
proportion of the first to the second is double to 
the proportion of the first to the third ; and yon 
deny it. The reason of our dissent consistelii in 
this, that you think the doubling of a proportion to 
be the doubling of the quantity of the proportion, 
as well in proportions of defect, as in proportions 
of excess ; and I think that the doubling of a pro- 
portion of defect, is the doubling of the defect of 
the quantity of the same. As for example in these 
three numbers, 1,2,4, which are in continual pro- 
portion, I say the quantity of the proportion of one 
to two, is double the quantity of the proportion of 
one to four. And the quantity of the proportion 
of one to four, is half the quantity of the proportio: 
of one to two. And yet deny not but that tb( 
quantity of the defect in the proportion of one t 
two is doubled in the proportion of one to foufl 
But because the doubling of defect makes ^eatt 
defect, it maketh the quantity of the proportioi 
less. And as for the part which 1 hold in 
question, first, there is thus much demonstrated h 
Euclid, El. V. prop. 8 ; that the proportion of ( 
to two, is greater than the proportion of one t 
four, though how much it is greater be not there d 
monstrated. Secondly, I have demonstrated (Chq 
XIII. art. 16) ; that it is twice as great, thot is t 
say, (to a man that speaks English), double. The 
introducing of duplicufe, iripUcate, &c. instead of 
double, triple, &c. (though now they be words well 
understood by such as understand what proportion! 
is), proceeded at first from such as durst not fog 
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fear of absurdity, call the half of any thing double lesson iv. 
to the whole, thouoch it be manifest that the half ' ' ' 
of any defect is a double quantity to the whole iimi oc 
defect; for waut added to waut inaketh greater''""'" 
want, that is, a less positive quantity. This differ- 
ence between double and duplicate, lighting upon 
weak understandings, has put men out of the way 
of true reasoning in very many questions of geo- 
metry. Euclid never used but one word both for 
double and duplieate. It is the same fault when 
men call half a quantity subdupUcale, and a third 
part sttbtripUcate of the whole, with intention (as 
iu this case) to make them pass for words of signi- 
fication different from the liaff and the third part. 
Besides, from my definition of proportion (which 
is clear, and easy to be understood by all men, but 
such as have read the geometry of others unluckily) 
I can demonstrate the same evidently and briefly 
thus. My definition is this, proportion is the 
quantity of one magnitude taken cotnparativeli/ to 
another. Let there be therefore three quantities, 

1, 2, 4, in continual proportion. Seeing therefore 
the quantity of four iu respect of one, is twice as 
great as the quantity of the same four in respect of 

2, it foUoweth manifestly that the quantity of 1 in 
respect of 4, is twice as little as the quantity of 
the same 1 in respect of 2 ; and consequently the 
quantity of 1 iu respect of 2, is twice as great as 
the quantity of the same 1 in respect of 4 ; wliich 
ia the thing I maintain in this question. Would 

' not a man that employs his time at bowls, choose 
rather to have the julvantage given him of three in 
nine, then of one in nine r .*\nd why, bnt that 
three i^ a greater quantity in respect of nine, than 
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one ? Which is as much as to say, three to 
nine bath a greater proportion than one to niiie ; 
as is demonstrated by Euclid, El. v. prop. 8. Is it 
not therefore (you that profess mathematics, and 
theology, aud practise the depression of the truth 
in both) well owled of you, to teach the contrary ? 
But where you say " that the point K (in the se- 
cond figure of the table belonging to this sixteenth 
chapter) is not in the parabolical line whose tlia- 
meter is A B, and base B I, hut in the parabolical 
line q/' the complement of my semiparahola (at I 
may learn from the twenty-third proposition of 
your Arithmetica Infinitorum) whose diameter is 
A C, and base I C." What line is that ? Is it the 
same line with that of my semiparabola, or not the 
same ? If the same, why find you fault ? If not , 
the same, you ought to have made a semiparabola 
on the diameter AC, and base I C, and following'j 
my construction made it appear that K is not iu-i 
the line wherein 1 say it is ; which you have nottl 
done, nor could do. 

Then again, running on in the same blindnewl 
of passion, you pretend I make the proportion (rfj 
B I to F K double to that of A B to A F, and then, 
confute it ; when you knew I made the proportion! 
of F K to B I, double to that of F N, to B I, that ia,"^ 
of A F to A B ; and this was it you should have 
confuted. That which foUoweth is but a triumph- 
ing in your own ignorance, wherein you also say, 
" that all that I ttfterivards build upon this doc- 
trine is false." You see whether it be like to prove 
so or not. As for your Arithmetica I/^nitoruin, 
I shall then read to you a piece of a lesson on it 
when I come to your objections against the next 
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Chapter. In the mean time let rae tell you, it is lesson iv. 
not likely you should be great geometricians, that ^j\^ 'J' 
know not what is quantity, nor measure, nor i!ii"«i.-uTta_ 
straight, nor angle, nor homogeneous, nor hetero- 
geneous, nor proportion, as I have already made 
appear ia this and the former lessons. 

To the first corollary of this fourth article your 
exception I confess is just, and (which I wonder at) 
without any incivility. Hut this argues not igno- 
rauce, but security. For who is there that ever 
read any thing in the Conies, that knows not that 
the parts of a parabola cut off hy lines parallel to 
the base, are in triplicate proportion to tlieir bases ? 
But having hitherto designed the time by the 
diameter, and the impetus by the base ; and in the 
next chapter (where I was to calculate the pro- 
portion of the parabola, to the parallelogram) 
intending to design the time by the base, I mistook 
and put the diameter again for the time : which 
any man but you might as easily have corrected as 
reprehended. 

To the second corollary, which is this, thai the 
letigths run over in equal tivies hxj motion so 
accelerated, as that the impetus increase in double 
proportion to their ttiHes, are as the differences of 
the cubic numbers beginning at unity, that is, as 
seven, nineteen, thirtij-seven, ^c. you say it is 
false. But why ? " Because'" say you " portions 
of the parabola of eqtutl altitutfe, taken from t/ie 
beginning, are not as iJiose numbers seven, nine- 
teen, thirty-seven, ^c." Does this, think you, 
contradict any thing in this proposition of mine ? 
Yes, because, you think, the lengths gone over in 
equal times, are the same with the parts of the 
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LESSON IV. diameter cut off from the vertex, and proportional'l 
"~~7~~' to the numbers one, two, three, &c. Whereas the I 
ih.i n«.ir in lengths run over, are as tlie aggregates of their 
fuion. ,™. ygiQpjjjgg^ jj|^(^ jg^ gg jjjg parts of the parabola 
itself, that is, as the cubes of their bases, that is, 

I as the numbers one, eight, twenty-seven, sixty-four* 

I &c.,'aiid consequently the lengths run over iu equal I 

I times, are as the differences of those cubic num- I 

I hers, one, eight, twenty-seven, sixty-four, whose J 

I differences are seven, nineteen, thirty-seven, &c- 1 

I The cause of your mistake was, that you cannofea 

I yet, nor perhaps ever will, contemplate time aniU 

I motion (which requireth a steady brain) withaujS 

I confusion. | 

I The third corollary you also aay is false, " zrAe-J 

1 ther it he meant ofmotlon uniformly aecelerateeU 

I (as the words are) or (as perhaps, you say, Jl 

I meant it) of such viotion as is accelerated in (/om« 

I ble proportion to the time" You need not s^^ 

I perhaps I meant it. The words of the proposition I 

I are enough to make the meaning of the corollary! 

I understood. But so also you say it is false. Me^ 

I thinks you should have offered some little proof tdl 

1 make it seem so. You think your authority wiUfl 

I carry it. But on the contrary I believe rathecj 

I that they that shall see how your other objectionM 

I hitherto have sped, will the rather think it truM 

I because you think it false. The demonstration ad 

I it is, is evident enough ; and therefore I saw nflfl 

I cause to change a word of it. ■ 

I To the fifth article you object nothing, but thad 

I it dependeth on this proposition (Chap. xiii. artS 

I 16) : " That when three (jiiantitics are in conM 

L tluiial proportion, and the first is the least, as um 
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these vnmhers, four, xix, nine, the proportion of lesson iv. 
thi'fmt to the second, is double to the proportion f,(„^„f„„|„ 
of' tlie same first to the last f which is there i''»i "«■"'" 
demonstrated, and in the former lessons so amply 
explicated, as no man can make any further doubt 
of the truth of it. And you will, I doubt not, 
assent unto it. But in what estate of mind will you 
be then ? A man of a tender forehead after so 
much insolence, and so much contumelious lan- 
guage grounded upon arrogance and ignorance, 
would hardly endure to outlive it. In this vanity 
of yours, you ask me whether I be angry, or 
bhish, or can endure to hear you, I have some 
reason to be angry ; for what man can be so 
patient as not to be moved with so many injuries f 
And I have some reason to blush, considering the 
opinion men will have beyond sea, (\vheu they shall 
see this iu Latin) of the geometry taught in Oxford. 
But to read the worst you can say against me, I 
can endure, as easily at least, as to read any thing 
you have written iu your treatises of the Angle (f 
Contact, of the Conic Sections, or yotir Artth- 
laetica Infiiiitorum. 

The sixth, seventh, eighth articles, you say are 
somid. True. But never the more to be thought 
so for your approbation, but the less ; because you 
are not fit, neither to reprehend, nor praise ; and 
because all that you have hitherto condemned as 
false, hath been proved true. Then you show me 
how you could demonstrate the sixth and seventh 
articles a shorter way. But though there be your 
symbols, yet no man is obliged to take them for 
demonstration. And though they be granted to 
be dumb demonstrations, yet when they are taught 
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LESSON IV. to speak as they ought to do, they will be Ion] 

ofthTwiT demonstrations than these of mine. 

"'" To the ninth article, which is this, " If a hodu 

nil™. , , , ' "^ . f 

be moved by two movents at once, concurring tn 

what angle soever, of which, one is moced uni- 
Jhrwly, the other ^ with motion uniformly accelera- 
ted from rest, till it acquire an impetus equal 
to that of the uniform motion, the line in which the 
body is carried, shall be the crooked line of a 
semiparabola," you lift up your voice again, and 
ask, w/utt latitude ? what diameter ? what incli- 
nation of the diameter to the ordinate lines ? If 
your founder should see this, or the Uke objections 
of yours, he would think his money ill bestowed. 
When I say, in what angle soever, you ask, in what 
angle 9 When I say tivo moments, o?ie imiform, 
the other uniformly accelerated, make the body 
describe a semiparabolical line ; you ask, which e* 
the diameter ? as not knowing that the acceler- 
ated motiou describes the diameter, and the other 
a parallel to the base. And when I say the two 
movents meet in a point, from which point both f/ie 
motions begin, and one of tJiemfrom rest, you ask 
me what is the altitude ? As if that point where 
the motion begins from rest were not the vertex ; 
or that the vertex and base being given, you had 
not wit enough to see that the altitude of the para- 
bola is determined ? When Galileo's proposition, 
which is the same with this of mine, supposed no 
more but a body moved by these two motions, to 
prove the line described to be the crooked line of 
a semiparabola, I never thought of asking him 
what altitude, nor what diameter, nor what angle, 
nor what base, had his parabola. And when 
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Archimedes said, let the line A B be the time, I lesson iv. 
should never have said to him, do you think time of^^^^^j^, 
to he a line, as you ask me whether 1 thick impetus itm wi-uf m 
can be the base of a parabola. Aud why, but be- 
cause i aoi not so egregious a mathematician, as 

you are. In this giddiness of yours, caused by 
looking upon this intricate business of motion, and 
of time, and the concourse of motion uniform, and 
uniformly accelerated, you rave upon the numbers 
I, 4,9, 16, &c. without reference to any thing that 
I had said ; insomuch as any one that had seen 
how much you have been deceived in them before, 
in your scurvy book of Arithmetica Infinitoruin, 
would presently conclude, that this objection was 
nothing else but a fit of the same madness which 
possessed you there. 

My tenth article U like my ninth ; and your 
objections to it are the same which are to the 
tbrmer. Therefore you must take for answer just 
the same which I have given to your objection 
there. 

To the eleventh, you say first, you have done it 
better at the sixty-fourth article of your Arithme- 
tica Iirfinitorum. But what you have done there, 
shall be examined when I come to the defence of 
my next chapter. And whereas I direct the reader 
for the finding of the proportions of the comple- 
ments of those figures to the figures themselves, 
to the table of art. 3, Chap, xvil., you say that if 
the increase of the spaces, were to the increase of 
the times, as one to two, then the complement 
should be to the parallelogram as one to three, and 
say you find not }^ in the table. Did you not see 
that the table is only of those figures which are 
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,'. described by the concourse of a motion uniform 
with a motion accelerated ? You had no reason 
therefore to look for i in that table ; for your case 
is of motion uniform concurring with motion re- 
tarded, because you make not the proportions of 
the spaces to the proportions of the times as two 
to one, but the contrary ; so that your objection 
ariseth from want of observing what you read. 
But I " vuty learn" you say, " these, and greater 
matters than these, in your twenty-third and sixty- 
fourth propositions of your Arithraetica Infini- 
torum." This, which yon say here is a great 
absurdity ; but if you mean I shall find greater 
there, I will not say against you. This \^ yoa 
looked for, belongs to the complements of the 
figures calculated in that table ; which because you. 
are not able to find out of yourselves, 1 will direct 
you to tliera. Your case is of ^^ for the comple- 
ment of a parabola. Take the denominator of the 
fraction which belongs to the parabola, namely 
three, and for numerator take the numerator of 
the fraction which belongs to the triangle, namely 
oue, and you have the fraction sought. And in 
like manner for the complement of any other 
figure. As, for example, of the second parabolaster, 
whose fraction hath for denominutor five, take the 
numerator of the fraction of the same triangle 
whicli is oue, and you have - for the fraction 
sought for ; aud so of the rest, taking always one 
for the numerator. 

The twelfth article, which you say is miserably 
false, I have left standing unaltered. For not 
comprehending the sense of the proposition, yon 
make a figure of your own, and fight ogaiust your 
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own fancied motions, different from mine. Other les.son r 
{^eoraetrieians that understand the constniction Qf'^^^i;^^^]^ 
better, find iio fault. And if you had in your own "iioi """■■ jn 
fifth figure drawn a line through N parallel to A E, 
and upon that line supposed your accelerated mo- 
tion, you would quickly have seen that in the time 
A E, the body moved from rest in A, would have 
fallen short of the diagonal A D ; and that all your 
extravagant pursuing of your own mistake had 
been absurd. 

My thirteenth article you say is ridiculous. 
But why? " The impetus Inst nequired canvttl" 
you say, " be equal to a time." But the quantity 
of the impetus may be equal to the quantity of a 
time, seeing they are both measured by line. .And 
when they are measured by the same described 
line, each of their quantities is equal to that same 
line, and consequently to one another. But when 
I meet with this kind of objection again, since I 
have so often already shown it to be frivolous, and 
no less to be objected against all the ancients that 
ever demonstrated any thing by motion, than 
against me. I purpose to neglect it. 

Secondly, you object " that motion uniformly 
accelerated does no more determine swi/'tnesji, 
than motion uniform." True ; you needed not have 
used sixteen lines to set down that. But suppose 
I add, as I do, so as the last acquired impetus be 
equal to the time. But that, you say, is not 
sense ; which is the objection I am to neglect. 
But, you say again, supposing it sense, this limi- 
tation helps me nothing. Wliy ? Because, you 
say, a parabola may Ite described upon a base 
gipen, and yet have any altitude, or any diameter 
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XESSON IV. one will. Who doubts it r But how follows it ' 
from thence, that when a parabolical line is de- i 
scribed by two motions, one uniform, the other 
uniformly accelerated from rest, that the deter- 
mining of the base does not also determine the 
whole parabola f But fifthly, you say, that thit 
equality of the impeftts to the time does not de~ 
term'me the base. Why not? Because, you say, 
it is an error proceeding from this, that I under- 
stand not what i^ ratio subduplicata. I looked 
for this. I have shown and inculcated sufficiently 
before, but the error is on your side ; and there- 
fore must tell you, that this objection, and also a 
great part of the rest of your errors in geometry, 
proceedeth from this, that you know not what pro- 
portion is. But see how wisely you argue about 
this duplication of proportion. For thus you say 
verbatim. " Stay a little. What proportion haa 
duplicate proportion to single proportion ? Is it 
always the same ? I think not for example^ 
duplicate proportion 4^4"^"! '* double to the 
single —. Duplicate proportion t^t'iuT '* triple 
to its single 4 ■" Let any man, even of them that 
are most ready in yonr symbols, say in your behalf 
(if he be not ashamed) that the proportion of nine 
to one is triple to the proportion of three to one, 
as you do. 

In the fourteenth,fifteenth,and sixteenth articles, 
yon bid me repeat your objections to the thir- 
teenth. I have done it ; and find that what you 
have objected to the thirteenth, may as well be 
objected to these ; and consequently, that my 
answer there will also serve me here. Therefore, if 
you can endure it, read the same answer over again. 
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But you have not yet done, you say, with these lesson iv. 
articles. Therefore (after you had for a while otri* ftuiIT' 
spoken perplextly, conjecturing, not without just "■" occur in 
cause, that I could not understand you) you say 
that to the end I may the better perceive your 
meaning, I should take the example following. 
" Let a movent (in the first ^figure of this chapter) 
be moved uniformly in the time A II, with the con- 
tinual impetus A C, or Ji I, whose whole velocity 
shall therefore be the parallelogram ACID. 
And another movent be uniformly accelerated, so 
as in tlie time A B it acquire the same impetus 
B I. Now as the whole velocity, is to the whole 
velocity, so is the length run over, to the length 
run over" All this I acknowledge to be according 
to my sense, saving that your putting your word 
movens instead of my word mobile hath corrupted 
this article. For in the first article, I meddle not 
with motion by concourse, wherein only I have to 
do with two movents to make oue motion ; but 
in this I do, wherein my word is not movens but 
mobile ; by which it is ea.sy to perceive you under- 
stand not this proposition. Then you proceed : 
" But the length run over by that accelerated 
motion is greater than the length run over by that 
uniform motion." Where do I say that ? You 
answer, " in the ninth and thirteenth article, in 
making A B (in the fifth figure) greater than 
AC; and AH (in the eighth figure) greater 
than A B : atid consequently, the triangle A B I, 
greater than the parallelogram AC I B." That 
consequently is without consequence ; for it im- 
porteth nothing at all in this demonstration, whe- 
ther A B, or A C Id the fifth figure be the greater. 
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LRssoN IV. Besides I speak there of the concourse of two I 
or ,i„ t,ui<. moveuts. that describe the parabolical line AGD;, 
'"•" wherethe increasing impetus (because it increaseth 
aa the times) will be designed by the ordinate 
lines in the parabola AGDB. And if both the 
motions in A B and A C were uniform, the aggre- 
gate of the impetus would be designed by the tri- 
angle A B D, which is less than the parallelogram 
A C D B. But you tliought that the motion made i 
by AC uniformly, is the same with the motion i 
made uniformly iu the same time by the motions 
in A B and A C concurring ; so likewise, iu the 
eighth figure, there is nothing hinders A H 
from being greater than A B, unless I had smd 
that A B had been described in the time A C ] 
with the whole impetus A C maintained entire ; of J 
which there is nothing in the proposition, nor would I 
at all have been pertinent to it. Therefore all this ' 
new undertaking of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth articles, is to as little pur- 
pose as your former objections. But I perceive ( 
that these new and hard speculations, though thejr ' 
turn the edge of your wit, turn not the edge of I 
your malice. 

At the seventeenth article, you show again the 
same confusion. Return to the eighth figure: 
" if in a time given a bodij run over two lengths, 
one with vnij^orm, the other with accelerated 
motion"'; as for example, if in the same time A C, 
a body, run over the line A B with uniform motion, 
and the line A H with motion accelerated; " and 
again in a part of that time it run over a part of 
the length A H, with unij'orm motion, and another 
part of the same with motion accelerated ;"" as for , 
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■exRmpleim tlie time AM it run over with uniform lesson iv. 
motion the line A I, and with motion accelerated '.' ; '" 
the line A B. / say the excess of the whole A H^ 
above the part A B, is to the excess of the whole 
A It above the part A I, as the whole A H to tlie 
whole A B. But first you will say, that these 
words as the whole A H to tlie whole A B, are left 
out in the proposition. But you acknowledge 
that it was my meaning ; and you see it is ex- 
pressed before I come to the demonstration. And 
therefore it was absurdly done to reprehend it. 
Let us therefore pass to the demonstration. Draw 
I K parallel to A C, and make up the parallelogram 
AI K M. And supposing first the acceleration to 
be uniform, divide I K in tlie midst at N ; and be- 
tween I N, and I K, take a mean proportional I L. 
And the straight Hue A L, drawn and produced, 
shall cut tfie line B D in F, and the line C G in G 
(which lines C G, and B D, as also H G and B F, 
are determined, though you could not carry it so 
long in memory, by the demonstration of the 
thirteenth article). For seeing A B is described 
by motion uniformly accelerated, and A I by 
motion uniform in the same time A M ; aitd I L 
is a mean proportional bettveen I N (the half of 
IK) arid I K; there/ore by the demonstration of 
the thirteenth article, A I is a mean proportional 
between A B and the half of A B, namely A O. 
Again, because A B is described by unform 
jtiotio/i, and A II by motion uniformly accelerated, 
both of them in the same time A C, B F is a mean 
proportional between B D and half It D, namely 
BE : therefore by the demonstration of the same 
thirteenth article, tlie straight line A L F pro~ 
VOL. VI t. U 
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XESSON IV. duced will fall on G ; nnd the line A H will be 
7""^ to the line A B, as the line A B to the line A I, 



And c 



equently t 



AHtoAB,soHBtoBI: 



I conseq 
which was to he demonstrated. And by the like 
demonstration the same may be proved, where the 
acceleration is in any other proportion that can be 
assigned in numbers, saving that whereas this 
demonstration dependeth on the construction of 
the thirteenth article, if the motion had been 
accelerated in double proportion to the times, it 
would have depended on the fourteenth, where the 
lines are determined. Which determinations bein^: 
not repeated, but declared before, in the thirteentfc 
article, to which this diagram belongeth, you take 
no notice of, but go back to a figure belonging to 
another article, where there was no use of these 
determinations. But because I see that the words 
of the proposition, are as of four motions, and 
not of two motions made by twice two movents, I 
must pardon them that have not rightly understood 
my meaning ; and I have now made the propo- 
sition according to the demonstration. ^Miich 
being done, all that you have said in very near two 
leaves of your Elenchus comes to nothing ; and 
the fault yon find comes to no more than a too 
much trusting to the skill and difigence of the rea- 
der. And whereas after you had suflficiently 
troubled yourself upon this occasion, you add, 
" tJutt if Sir H. Sat'ile had read my Geometry^ 
he had never given that censure of Joseph Scaliger, 
in his lecture upon Euclid, that he was tlie worst 
geometrician of all mortal men, ?iot excepttotiing so 
muck as Orontius, hut that praise should hare 
heen kept for me." You see by this time, at least 
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Others do, how little I ought to value that opiuioii ; lesson rv. 
and that though I be the least of geometricians, of\,„. |.;„,,^' 
yet my geometry is to yours as 1 to 0. I recite"'"' 
these words of yours, to let the world see your 
indiscretion iu mentioning so needlessly that pas- 
sage of your founder. It is well known that 
Joseph Scaliger deserved as well of the state of 
learning, as any man before or since him ; and 
that though he failed in his ratiocination concern- 
ing the quadrature of the circle, yet there appears 
in that very failing so much knowledge of geome- 
try, that Sir H. Savile could not but see that there 
were mortal men very many that had less ; and 
consequently he knew that that censure of his iu a 
rigid sense (without the license of an hyperbole) 
was unjust. But who is there that will approve 
of such hyperboles to the dishonour of any but of 
unworthy persons, or think Joseph Scaliger un- 
worthy of honour from learned men r Besides, it 
was not Sir H. Savile that confuted that false 
quadrature, but Clavius. What honour was it then 
for him to triumph in the victory of another r 
When a beast is slain by a lion, is it not easy for 
any of the fowls of the air to settle upon, and peck 
hira ? Lastly, though it were a great error in 
Scaliger, yet it was not so great a fault as the least 
sin ; and I believe that a public contumely done to 
any worthy person after his death, is not the least 
of sins. Judge therefore whether you have not 
done indiscreetly, in reviving the only fault, per- 
haps that any man living can lay to your founders 
charge ; and yet this error of Scaliger's was no 
greater than one of your own of the like nature, 
in making the true spiral of Archimedes equal to 
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V. half the circumference of the circle of the first 
revolution ; and then thinking to cover your fault 
by calliug it afterwards au aggregate of arches of 
circles (which is no spiral at all of any kind) you 
do not repair but double the absurdity. WTiat 
would Sir Henry Savile have said to this ? 

The eighteenth article is this, " in any parallelo~ 
gram, if the two sitles that contain the angle be 
moved to their opposite sides, the one uniformly, 
tJte other uniformly accelerated ; the side that is 
moved uniformly, hy its concourse through all its 
longitude, hath the same effect tvhick it would 
have if the other motion were also uniform, and 
tiie line described were a mean proportional be- 
tween the whole length, and the half of the same." 

To the proposition you object first, " thai it is 
all one whether the other motion be uniform or 
not, because the effect of each of their motions, is 
hut to carry the body to the opposite side." But 
do you think that whatsoever be the motions, the 
body shall be carried by their concourse always to 
the same point of the opposite side ? If not, then 
the effect is not all one when a motion is made by 
the concourse of two motions uniform and accelera- 
ted, and when it is made by the concourse of two 
uniform or of two accelerated motions. 

Secondly, you say that these words, and the 
line described were a meati proportional between 
the whole length, ami the half of the same, have 
no sense, or that you are deceived. True. For 
you are deceived ; or rather you have not under- 
standing enough distinctly to conceive variety of 
motions though distinctly expressed. For when 
a line is gone over with motion uniformly accelera- 
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ted, you cannot understand how a mean pro- lesson i 
portional can be taken between it and its half; or " ', ' ' ' 
if you can, you cannot conceive that that meau can ihsi wmr in 
be gone over with uniform motion in the same 
time that the whole line was run over by motion 
uniformly accelerated. Yet these are thiugs con- 
ceivable, and your want of understanding must be 
made my fault. 

My demonstration is this, m the parallelogram 
A BCD, (Fig. 1 IJ. Let the side A D be con- 
ceived to be moved uniformly till it lie in CD; 
and lei the time of that motion be A C, or B Z>. 
And in tJie same time let it be conceived that A C 
is vtoved with uniform acceleration, till it lie in 
B D. To which you object, that then the accelera- 
tion last acquired must be Jar greater than that 
wherewith A li is moved unijhrmly : else it shall 
never come to the place you wonld have it in the 
same time. What proof bring you for this ? 
None here. Where then f Nowhere that I re- 
member. On the contrary I have proved {Art. 9 of 
the chapter) that the line described by the concourse 
of those two motions, namely, uniform from AB 
to C D, and uniformly accelerated from A C to B D, 
is the crooked line of the semiparabola A H D. 
And though I had not, yet it is well known that 
the same is demonstrated by Galileo. And see- 
ing it is manifest that in what proportion the 
motion is accelerated in the line A B, in the same 
proportion the impetus beginning from rest in A is 
increased in the same times (which impetus is de- 
signed all the way by the ordiuate lines of the 
semiparabola), the greatest impetus acquired must 
needs be the base of the semiparabola, namely B D, 
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LESSON IV. equal to AC, which designs the whole time. 
oi«i7niiir *'^""°*' therefore imagine what should make yovM 
iw occur iD say without proof, that the greatest acquired im- 
petus is greater thao that which is designed by the 
base B D. Next you say, " you see not to what 
end I divide A B in the middle at E." No wonder; 
for you have seen nothing all the way. Others 
would see it is necessary for the demonstration ; as 
also that the point F is not to be taken arbitrarily ; 
and likewise that the thirteenth article, which you 
admit not for proof, is sufficiently demonstrated, 
and your objections to it answered. By the way 
you advise me, where I say percursam eodem inotu 
nniformi, cum impetu uh'tque, &c. to blot out cum ; 
because the impetus is not a coiiipa/ilon in the way, 
but the cause. Pardon me in that I cannot take 
your learned counsel ; for the word 7notu tinij'ormi 
is the ablative of the cause, and impetu the abla- 
tive of the manner. But to come again to your 
objections, you say, I make " a greater space run 
over in the same time by the slower motion tkan 
hy the swifter." How does that appear? hccavM^J 
there is no doubt, hut the swiftness is greateir% 
where the greatest impetus is always maintained, 
tkan where it is attained to in the same timejrom 
rest. True, but that is, when they are considen 
asunder without concourse, but not then whenbjj 
the concourse they debilitate one another, 
describe a third line different from both the lines^ 
which they would describe singly. In this plats^i 
I compare their effects as contributing to the de-. | 
scriptton of the parabolical line A H D. What th^ 
effects of their several motions are, when they i 
considered asunder, is sufficiently showu before.i 
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the first article. You should first have gotten into lessom i 
your mimls the perfect and distinct ideas of all the ~~~7 
motions mentioned in this chapter, and then have « 
ventured upon the censure of them, but not before. 
And then you would have seen tlmt the body 
moved from A, describeth uot the line A C, uor the 
line AB, hut a third, namely the seniiparaboHcal 
line A H D. 

Again, where I say, Wherefore, if the whole 
A B he nnlf'ormlij moved to C D, in the game time 
w/terein A C is moved uniformly to F G ; you ask 
me " whether with the same impetus or not ?" 
How is it possible that in the same time two un- 
equal lengths should be passed over the same 
impetus ? " But tchij" say you, *' do yon not tell 
us with what impetus A C comes to F G ?" What 
need is there of that, when all men know that in 
uniform motion and the same time, impetus is to 
impetus, as length to length t Which to have ex- 
pressed had not been pertinent to the demonstra- 
tion. That which follows in the demonstration, 
rursus suppono quod latus A C, &c. to these 
words, ut ostensum est. Art. 12, you confute with 
saying you have proved that article to be false. 
But you may see now, if you please, at the same 
place that I have proved your objection to he 
frivolous. 

After this you run on without any argument 
against the rest of the demonstration, showing 
nothing all the way, bnt that the variety and con- 
course of motions, the speculations whereof yon 
have not been used to, have made you giddy. 

To the nineteenth article yon apply the same 
objection which you made to the eighteenth. 
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LESSON rv. Which having been answered, it appears thnt fronr 
~' the very beginning of your Eleuchus to tliis place 
ifii. all your objections (except such as are made to 
" "^ three or four mistakes of small importance in set-J 
ting down my mind), are mere paralogisms, and'I 
such are less pardonable than any paralogism in 
Orontius, both because the subject as less difficulfil 
is more easily mastered, and because the sama 
faults are most shamefully committed by a repre- 
bender than by any other man. 

I had once added to these nineteen articles i 
twentieth, which was this : " If from a point in th 
circumference there be drawn a cord, and a tan- 
gent eijual to it, the angle which they make shaU 
he double to the aggregate of all the angles mad 
hy the cords of all the equal arches into which 
the arch given can possibly he divided." Whichi 
proposition is true, and I did when I writ it thin 
I might have use of it. But be it, or the demon- 
stration of it true or false, seeing it was not pub- 
lished by me, it is somewhat barbarous to charge 
me with the faults thereof. No doctor of humanity J 
but would have thought it a poor and wretchffl 
maUce, publicly to examine and censure papers < 
geometry never published, by what means soeveifl 
they came into liis hands. I must confess that i 
these words, in such Icind of progression arithnu 
tical (that is, which begins with 0) the sum of r. 
the numbers taken together, is equal to half tht 
number that is made by multiplying the greatest 
into the least, there is a great error ; for by this 
account these numbers, 0, 1, 2, 3,4, taken toga, 
ther, should be equal to nothing, I should havflj 
said they are etjual to that number which is mad 
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by multiplying half the greatest into the number of 
the terms. There was therefore, if those words ^| 
were mine (for truly I ha%'e no copy of thera, nor 'i' 
have had since the book was printed, and I have 
no great reason, as any man may see, to trust your 
faith) a great error in the writing, but not an 
erroneous opinion in the writer. The demonstra- 
tion so corrected is true. And the angles that 
have the proportions of the numbers 1, 2, 3,4, are 
in the table of your Elenchus, fig. 1 2, the angles 
G A D, H D E, I E F, K F B. And if the divisions 
were infinite, so that the first were not to be 
reckoned but as a cypher, the angle CAB would 
be double to them altogether. This mistake of 
mine, and the finding that I had made no use of 
it in the whole book, was the cause why I thought 
fit to leave it quite out. But your professorships, 
could not forbear to take occasion thereby, to com- 
mend your zeal against Leviathan to your doctor- 
ships of divinity, by censuring it. 
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OF THE FAULTS THAT OCCUR IN 
DEMONSTRATION. 



LESSON V. 

At the seventeeth chapter, your first exception is 
to the definition of proportional proportions, which 
is this; " Four proportions are t/ten proportional, 
wJien the JirH is to the second, as the third to the 
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LESSON y. fourth." The reader will hardly believe that your 
exception is in earnest. You say, I mean not by 
proportionality the " quantity of the proportions" 
Yea I do. Therefore I say again, that Jour pro- 
portions are then proportional, when the quantity 
of the first proportion, is to the quantity of the 
second proportion, as the quantity of the third, I 
proportion, to the quantify of the fourth propor- J 
tioH. Is not my meaning now plainly enougfeJ 
expressed ? Or is it not the same definition witl 
the former. But what do I mean, yon will sayy^ 
by the quantity of a proportion ? I mean tha 1 
determined greatness of it, that is, for example, inl 
these nmnbers, the quantity of the proportion otA 
two to three, is the same with the quantity of the f 
proportion of four to six, or six to nine; and I 
again, the qnantity of the proportion of six to ] 
four, is the same with the quantity of the propor- 
tion of nine to six, or of three to two. But now I 
what do you mean by the quantity of a proportion ? 
You mean that two and three, are the quantities 
of the proportion of two to three (for so Euclid 
calls them) and that six and four are the quantities [ 
of the proportion of six to four, which is the s 
with the proportion of three to two. And by this I 
rule, one and the same proportion shall have an i 
infinite number of quantities ; and consequently- I 
the quantity of a proportion can never be deter- 
mined. I call one proportion double to another, 
when one is equal to twice the other ; as the pro- 
portion of four to one, is double to the proportion 
of two to one. You call that proportion double 
where one number, line, or quantity absolute, is , 
double to the other ; so that with yon the propor-i 
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tion of two to one is a doutle proportion. It is lesson v. 
easy to understand how the number two is double f,,,,^,;^^"' 
to one, but to what, I pray you, is double the pro- iJ"' •« 
portion of two to one, or of one to two ? Is not 
every double proportion double to some propor- 
tion • See whether this geometry of yours can be 
taken by any man of sound mind for sense. " Bui 
it is known" you say, " that in proportions, double 
is one thing, and duplicate another;" so that it 
seems to you, that in talking of proportion men 
are allowed to speak senselessly. " // is htoicn" 
you say. To whom r It is iudeed in use at this 
day to eall douhle duplicate, and tripl.c triplicate. 
And it is well enough ; for they are words that 
signify the same thin?, but that they ditfer (in 
what subject soever) I never heard till now. I 
am sure that Euclid, whom you have undertakeii 
to expound, maketh no such difference. And even 
there where he putteth these numbers, one, two, 
four, eight, &o. for uumljers in double proportion 
(which is the last proposition of the ninth element) 
he meaneth not that one to two, or two to one, is 
a double proportion, but that every number in that 
progression is double to the number next before it ; 
and yet he does not call it analogia dnpla, but 
duplicate. This distinction in proportions between 
douhle and duplicate, proceeded long after from 
want of knowledge that the proportion of one to 
two is douhle to the proportion of one to four ; 
mid this from ignorance of the different nature of 
proportions of excess, and proportions of defect. 
And you that have nothing but by tradition saw 
not the absurdities that did hang thereon. 

In the second article 1 make E K, (fig. I) the 
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I LESSON V. third part of L K, which you say is false ; and 
j^ consequently the proposition undemonstrated. 
■in And thus you prove it false : " Let A C be to G C, 
or G K to G L, as eight to one (for seeing the 
point G is taken arbitrarily, we may place it 
wliere we will, ^c.f and upon this placing of G 
arbitrarily, you prove well enough that E K is not 
a third part of L K. But you did not then ob- 
serve, that I make the altitude A G, less than a»y 
guantity given, and by consequence E K to differ 
from a third part by a less difference than any 
quantity that can be given. Therefore as yet the 
demonstration proceedeth well enough. But per- 
ceiving your oversight, you thought fit {though 
before, you thought this confutation sufficient) to 
endeavour to confute it another way ; but with 
much more evidence of ignorance. For when I 
come to say, the proportion therefore between A C 
and G C is triple, in arithmetical proportion, to 
the proportion, between G K and G E, ^^c. you 
say, " the proportion of A C to G C is the pro- 
portion of identity, as also that of G K to G E" 
But why ? Does my construction make it so r Do 
not I make GC less than AC, though with less 
difference than any quantity that can be assigned r 
And then where I say, therefore E K is the third 
part of L K, you come in, by parenthesis, with 
(or a fourth, or a fifth, Sfc.) Upon what ground? 
Because you think it will pass for current, without 
proof, that a point is nothing. Which if it do, 
geometry also shall pass for nothing, as having no 
ground nor beginning but in nothing. But I have 
already in a former lesson sufficiently showed you 
the consequence of that opinion. To which I may 
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add, that it destroys the method of indivisibles, lessonv. 
invented by Bouaventura ; aad upon which, not or'^^[7J^_ 
well understood, you have grounded all your scurvy "i"" «corm 
book of Arithnietiea Injiniforum ; where your 
indivisibles have nothing to do, but as they are 
supposed to have quantity, that is to say, to be 
divisibles. You allow, it seems, your own nothings 
to be somethings, and yet will not allow my some- 
things to be considered as nothing. The rest of 
your objections having no other ground than this, 
" that a point is nothing," my whole demonstra- 
tion standeth firm ; and so do the demonstrations 
of all such geometricians, ancient and modern, as 
have inferred any thing in the manner following, 
viz. If it be not greater nor less, then it is equal. 
But it is neither greater nor less. Therefore, ^c. 
If it be greater, say by how much. By so much. 
It is not greater h>/ so much. Therefore it is not 
greater. If it be le.^s, say how much, ^c. Which 
being good demonstrations are together with mine 
overthrown by the nothingness of your point, or 
rather of your understanding ; upon which you 
nevertheless have the vanity of advising me what 
to do, if I demonstrate the same again ; meaning 
I should come to your false, impossible, and absurd 
method of Arithmetica Injinitorum, worthy to be 
gilded, I do not mean with gold. 

And for your question, why I set the base of my 
figure upwards, you may be sure it was not be- 
cause I was afraid to say, that the proportions of 
the ordinate lines beginning at the vertex were 
triplicate, or otherwise mnltiplicate of the propor- 
tions of the intercepted parts of the diameter. 
For I never doubted to call double duplicate, nor 
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triple triplicate, &c., or if I had, I should have 
avoided it afterwards at the tenth article of the 
same chapter. But because when I went about to 
compare the proportions of the ordinate lines with 
those of their contiguous diameters, the first thing 
I considered in them was iti what manner the base 
grew less and less till it vanished into a point. | 
And though the base had been placed below, it j 
had not therefore required any change in the dft- I 
monstration. 13ut 1 was the more apt to place the 1 
base uppermost, because the motion began at the I 
base, and ended at the vertex. To proceed whicli 1 
way I pleased was in my own choice ; and it is of 1 
grace that I give you any account of it at all. 

To the third article, together with its table, yon 
say, " it falls in the ruin of the second ; and that 
the same is to be understood of the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and tiinth" For confutation whereof I 1 
need to say no more, but that they all stand good \ 
by the confutation of your objections to the 
second. 

To the fourth article you say, " the description \ 
of those curvilineal figures is easy." True, to i 
some men ; and now that I have showed yon the I 
way, it is easy enough for you also. For the way \ 
you propound is wholly transcribed out of the 
figure of the second article, which article you had , 
before rejected. For seeing the Hues H F, G E, 
A B, &c. are equal to the lines C a, C O, C D ; and 
the lines ftF, OE, BD, equal to die lines C H, 
C G, C A ; the proportion of D B to O E, will be 
triple (that is, triplicate) to the proportion of CO 
to G E ; and the proportion of D B to G F, triple i 
to the proportion of C D to C Q; and consequently, 
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because the complement B D C F E B is made by lesson v. 
the decrease of AC in triple proportion to that of oti!..'ftiiii.' 
the decrease of C D, it will be (by the second ""■ 
article) a third part of the figure ABEFCA. ' 
So that it comes all to one pass, whether we take 
triple proportion in decreasing to make the comj)le- 
ment, or triple proportion in increasing to make 
the figure ; for the proportion of H F to B A, is 
triple to the proportion of C H to C A. Wherefore 
you have done no more but what you have seen 
first done, saving that from your construction you 
prove not the figure to be triple to the complement; 
perhaps because you have proved the contrary in 
your Arithmetiea hifiniiorum. But your way 
difi"ers from mine, in that you call the proportion 
snbtriplicate, which I call triplicate ; as if the 
divers naming of the same thing made it differ 
from itself. You might as well have said briefly, 
the proposition is true, but ill proved, because I 
call the proportion of one or two triple, or tripli- 
cate of that of one to eight ; which you say is 
false, and hath infected the fourth, fifth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and nineteenth ai'ticles of 
the sixteenth chapter. But I say, and you know 
now, that it is true ; and that all those articles are 
demonstrated. 

Lastly you add, " Tu vera, in presente articiilo, 
Sfc. idesl,you bidjindas many mean proportionals 
as one will, helween two given lines ; as if that 
could not be done hy the geometry of planes, ^c" 
You might have left out Tu vero to seek an Ego 
qnidem. But tell me, do you think that you can 
find two mean propoitionals (which is less than 
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LESSON V. as many as one will) by the geometry of planes ? 
onii^^I^ We shall see anon how you go about it. I never 
iiuinceurtD gaid it wQS imposslble, and if yoii look upon the 

deBiaiutTiUgn. , -it ■ i -u <■ i 

places cited by you more attentively, you will find 
yourself mistaken. But I say, the way to do it 
has not been yet found out, and therefore it may 
prove a solid problem for anything you know. 

The fifth article you reject, because it citeth the 
corollary of the twenty-eighth article of the thir- 
teenth chapter, where there is never a word to 
that purpose. But there is iu the twenty-sixth 
article ; which was ray own fault, though you knew 
not but it might have been the printer's. 

To the tenth you object for almost three leaves 
together, against these words of mine, because, 
in the sixth figure, B C is to If F in triplicate 
proportion of C D to F E, therefore inverting, 
FE is to CD in friplieate proportion of B F 
to B C. This you objected then. But now that 
I have taught you so much geometry, as to know 
that of three quantities, beginning at the least, \f 
the third be to the first in triplicate proportion of 
the second to the first, also by conversion the first 
to the second shall be in triplicate proportion of 
the first to tlie third ; if it were to do again, you 
would not object it. 

My eleventh article yon would allow for demon- 
strated, if my second had been demonstrated, 
upon which it dependeth. Therefore seeing your 
objections to that article are sufficiently answered, 
this article also is to be allowed. 

The twelfth also is allowed upon the same rea- 
son. What falsities you shall find in such follow- 
ing propositions as depend upon the same second 
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article, we shall then see when I come to the places i,[ 
where you object against them. ^^^ 

To the thirteenth article you object, " that the """ 
same demonstration may be as well applied to a 
portion of aiiy conoeides, parabolical, hyperholi- 
cal, elliptical, or any other, as to the portion of a 
sphere." By the truth of this let any man judg^e 
of your and my geometry. Your comparison of 
the sphere and conoeides, so far holds good, as to 
prove that the superficies of the conoeides is 
greater than the superficies of the cone described 
by the subtense of the parabolical, hyperbolical, 
or elliptical line. But when I come to say, that 
the cause of' the excess of the superficies of the 
portion of the sphere above the siipeificies of the 
cone, consists in the angle D A B, and the cause 
of the excess of the circle made upon the tangent 
A D, above the superficies of the same cone, con- 
sists in the magnitude of the same angle DAB, 
how will you apply this to your conoeides ? For 
suppose that the crooked line A B (in the seventh 
figure) were not an arch of a circle, do you think 
that the angles which it maketh with the subtense 
A B, at the points A and B, must needs be equal ? 
Or if they be not, does the excess of the superficies 
of the circle upon A D above the superficies of the 
cone, or the excessof the superficies of the portion of 
the conoeides above the superficies of the same cone, 
consist in the angle D A B, or rather in the magni- 
tude of the two unequal angles D A B, and ABA? 
You should have drawn some other crooked line, 
and made tangents to it through A and B, and you 
would presently have seen your error. See how 
you can answer this ; for if this demonstration of 

VOL. VII. X 
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!. mine stand firm, I may be bold to say, though the 
same be well demonstrated by Archimedes, that this 
way of mine is more natural, as proceeding im- 
mediately from the natural efficient causes of the i 
effect contained in the conclusion ; and besides, i 
more brief and more easy to be followed by the J 
fancy of the reader. 

To the fourteenth article you say that I " commit | 
a circle in that I require in the ^fourth article tht I 
finding of two mean proportionals, and come not f 
till now to show how it is to he done." Nor now I 
neither. But in the mean time you commit two i 
mistakes in saying so. The place cited by you in f 
the fourth article is, in the Latin, p. 215, hne 26, in 
the English, p. 255, line 24. Let any reader judge 
whether that be a requiring it, or a supposing it to 
be done ; this is your first mistake. The second 
is, that in this place the proportion itself, which is, 
" If these deficient figures could he described in 
a parallelogram exquisitely, there might bejbund \ 
thereby between any two lines given, as many me<m f 
proportionals as one -ipould," is a theorem, upon \ 
supposition of these crooked lines exquisitely I 
drawn ; but you take it for a problem. 

And proceeding in that error, you undertake 
the invention of two mean proportionals, using 
therein my first figure, which is of the same con- 
struction with the eighth that belongeth to this 
fourteenth article. Your construction is, " Zrfrf I 
there be taken in the diameter C A, (fig. I) the 
two given lines, or two others proportional to 
them, as C H, C G, and their ordinate lines H F, 
GE {which by construction are in subtriplicate 
proportion of the intercepted diameters). Tlteae ' 
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Unex iri/t skotD the proportions which those Jour le 
pro'portionah arc to have.'" But liow will you ^^^^ 
find the len^h of H F or G E, the ordinate lines ? ■!'«' 
Will yon not do it by so drawing the crooked line 
CFE, as it may pass through both the points F 
and E ? You may make it pass through one of 
them, hut to make it pass through the other, you 
must find two mean proportionals between G K 
and G L, or between H I and H P ; which you can- 
not do, unless the crooked line be exactly drawn ; 
which it cannot be by the geometry of planes. 
Go shew this demonstration of yours to Orontius, 
and see what he will say to it. 

I am now come to an end of your objections to 
the seventeenth chapter, where you have an epi- 
phonema not to be passed over in silence. But 
because you pretend to the demonstration of some 
of these propositions by another method in your 
Arithmetica Injiiiitorvm, I shall first try whether 
you be able to defend those demonstrations as well 
as 1 have done these of mine by the method of 
motion. 

The first proposition o( yawc Jrithmetica Iitfini- 
tornm is this lemma : " In a series, or row of 
quantities, arithmetically proportional, heginnitig 
at a point or cypher, as 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, ^r. to ^find 
the proportion of the aggregate of them all, to 
the aggregate of so many times the greatest, as 
there are terms." This is to be done by multiply- 
ing the greatest into half the number of the terras. 

The demonstration is easy. But how do you 
demonstrate the same • " The most simple way," 
say yon, " of finding this and some other problems, 
is to do the thing itself a little way, and to 
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. observe and compare the appearing proportions, 
and then by induction to conclude it nniversally" 
Egrregious logicians and geometricians, that think 
an induction, without a numeration of all the par- 
ticulars sufficient, to infer a conclusion universal, 
and fit to be received for a geometrical demonstra- 
tion! But why do you limit it to the natural ' 
consecution of the numbers, 0, 1,2, 3, 4, &c? Is < 
it not also true in these numbers, 0, 2, 4, 6, &c. or 
in these, 0, 7. 14, 21, &c ? Or in any numbers 
where the difference of nothing and the first num- 
ber is equal to the difference between the first and 
second, and between the second and third, &c. ? j 
Again, are not these quantities, 1, 3, 5, 7i &c. in j 
continual proportion arithmetical ? And if yott ] 
put before them a cypher thus, 0, 1, 3, 5, 7, do you • 
think that the sum of them is equal to the half of 
five times seven ? Therefore though your lemma 
be true, and by me (Chap. xm. art. 5) demon- 
strated ; yet you did not know why it is true ; 
which also appears most evidently in the first propo- 
sition of your Conic Sections, where first you have 
this, " that a parallelogram whose altitude is infi- 
nitely little, tliat is to say, notw, is scarce anything 
cl^e but a line." Is this the language of geometry ? 
How do you determine this word scarce ? The 
least altitude, is somewhat or nothing. If some- 
what, then the first character of your arithmetical 
progression must not be a cypher ; and conse- 
quently the first eighteen propositions of this your 
Ariihmetica [nfinitorum are all nought. If no- 
thing, then your whole figure is without altitude, 
and cgnsequently your understanding nought. 
Again, in the same proposition, you say thus: 
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" We Will sometimes call those parallelograms li'.sson v. 
rather by the name of' lines than of parallelo- ^^^^"^ 
grams, at least when there is no consideration o^ibMoccmm 
a determinate altitude ; but where there is a con- 
sideration of a determinate altitude (which will 
happen sometimes) there that little altitude shall 
be so far considered, as that being injtniiely 
multiplied it may be equal to tlie altitude of the 
whole figure" See here in what a confusioD you 
are when you resist the truth. When you cousider 
no determinate altitude, that is no quantity of 
altitude, then you say your parallelogram shall be 
called a line. But when the altitude is determined, 
that is, when it is quantity, then you will call it a 
parallelogram. Is not this the very same doctrine 
which you so much wonder at and reprehend in 
me, in your objections to my eighth chapter, and 
your word considered used as I used it f It is 
very ugly in one that so bitterly repreheiideth a 
doctrine in another, to be driven upon the same 
himself by the force of truth when he thinks not 
on it. Again, seeing you admit in any case those 
infinitely httle altitudes to be quantity, what need 
you this limitation of yours, " so far forth as that 
by multiplication they may be made equal to the 
altitude of the whole figure ?"' May not the half, 
the third, the fourth, or the fifth part, &c. be made 
equal to the whole by multiplication ? Why could 
you not have said plainly, so far forth as that 
every one of those infinitely little altitudes he not 
only something but an aliquot part of the whole ? 
So you will have an infinitely Utile altitude, that 
is to fiay, a point to be both nothing and something 
and an aliquot part. And all this proceeds from 
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LESSON V. not understanding the ground of your professio 
-' ; , Well, the lemma is true. Let us see the theoren) 
thmtuecmia you dpaw froDi It. The first is (p. 3)" that a Irt-^ 
'""■ a?igle to a parallelogram of equal base and alti- 
tude M as one to titro." The conclusion is true, 
but how know you that r " Because" say you, 
" the triangle consists as it were [a* it were, is 
no phrase of a geometrician] of' an infinite num- 
ber of straight parallel lines." Does it so ? Tha 
by your own doctrine, which is, that " lines I 
no breadth," the altitude of your triangle cousist* 
eth of an infinite number of no altitudes, that ! 
of an infinite number of nothings, and eonse-1 
quently the area of your triangle has no quantity. 
If you say that by the parallels you mean infinitely 
little parallelograms, you are never the better ; for if 
infinitely little, either they are nothing, or if somfe 
what, yet seeing that no two sides of a triangle a 
parallel, those parallels cannot be parallelogram 
I see they may be counted for parallelograms hfi 
not considering the quantity of their altitudes ixr^ 
the demonstration. But you are barred of that 
plea, by your spiteful arguing against it in your 
Elenchiis. Therefore this third proposition, and- 
with it the fourth, is undemonstrated. 

Your fifth proposition is, " the spiral line iS 
equal to half the circle of the first revolution." But* 
what spiral line r We shall understand that by 
your construction, which is this : " Tlie straight 
line M A [in your figure which I have placed at 
the end of the fifth lesson] turned round {the 
point M remaining nnmoeed) is supposed to ile~ 
scribe with its point A the circle A O A, whiW 
some point, in the same M A, whilst it goes abam 
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I* supposed to be moved uniformly from M to A, LtissoN v. 
describing the spiral linej" This therefore, is the „rj~TT^ 
spiral Hue of Archimedes; and your propositiou i!>..i nrcur in 
affirms it to be equal to the half of the circle ™ 
A O A ; which you perceived not long after to be 
false. But thinking it had been true, yon go 
about to prove it, " by inscribing in the tnrcle an 
infinite multitude of equal angles,and consequently 
an infinite nuinber of sectors, whose arches will 
tlterefore be in arithmetical proportion ;" which is 
true. " And the aggregate of those arches equal 
to half the circiirnference A OA ;" which is true 
also. And thence you' conclude " that the spiral 
line is equal to half the eircuniference of the cir- 
cle A O A ;" which is false. For the aggregate 
of that infinite number of inliuitely little arches, 
is not the spiral line made by your construction, 
seeing by your construction the line you make is 
manifestly the spiral of Archimedes ; whereas no 
number, though infinite, of arches of circles, how 
little soever, is any kind of spiral at all ; and 
though you call it a spiral, that is but a patch to 
cover your fault, and deceiveth no man but your- 
self. Besides, you saw not how absurd it was, for 
you that hold a point to be absolutely nothing, to 
make an infinite number of equal angles (the radius 
increasing as the number of angles increaseth) and 
then to say, " that the arches of the sectors whose 
angles they are, are as 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, &p." For 
you make the first angle 0, and all the rest equal 
to it ; and so make 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, &c. to be the same 
progression with 0, 1,2, 3,4, &c. The influence 
of this absurdity reacheth to tlie end of the eigh- 
teenth proposition. So many are therefore false. 
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fliESsoN V. or nothing worth. And you needed not to wonder 
' that the doctrine contained in them was omitted 
in hy Archimedes, who never was so senseless as to 
""' think a spiral line was compounded of arches of J 
circles. 

Your nineteenth proposition is this other lemma: j 
" In a series, or a roic, of quantifies, heginningM 
from a point, or cypher, and proceeding accord- 1 
ing to the order of the square numbers, as 0, 1, AS 
9, 16, ^'c. to find what proportion the whole serietM 
fiath to so many times the greatest" And yoJi 
conclude " the proportions to be that of \ to 3."1 
Which is false, as you shall presently see. First, 
let the series of squares with the prefixed eypher,1 
and under every one of them the greatest 4 be | 
" ; \ ; \\ And you have for the sum of the squaresj 
5, and for thrice the greatest I'i, the third parti 
whereof is 4. But 5 is greater than 4, by 1, that'l 
is, by one twelfth of 12 ; which quantity is some- 1 
what, let it be called A. Again, let the row of! 
squares be lengthened one terin further, and thsfl 
greatest set under every one of them as S.^.S^J 
The sum of the squares is 1 4, and the sum of four 
times the greatest is 36, whereof the third part is I3.T 
But 14 is greater than 12 by two unities, that is, 
by two twelfths of \'2, that is, by 2 A. The differ- 
ence therefore between the sum of the squares, 
and the sum of so many times the greatest square, 
is greater, when the cypher is followed by three 
squares, than when by but two. Again, let the rowj 
have five terms, as in these numbers ^~nr7iJ~i'!r"9« 
with the greatest five times described, and the sum 
of the squares will be 30, the sum of all the great-J 
est will 1)6 80. The third part whereof is 26 i| *! 
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But 30 is greater than 26 } by 3J, that is, by three lesson v, 
twelfths of twelve, and ^ of a twelfth, that is, by ofthpfimih' 
3A A. Likewise iu the series continued to six ',''"' "'^'"■'" 
places with the greatest six times subscribed, as 
atr^t*s~ a)'. a.1. a i the sura of the squares is 55, and 
the sum of the greatest six times taken is 150, the 
third part whereof is 50. But 55 is greater than 
50 by 5, that is, by five-twelfths of 12, that is by 
5 A. And so continually as the row groweth longer, 
the excess also of the aggregate of the squares 
above the third part of the aggregate of so many 
times the greatest square, growing greater. And 
consequently if the number of the squares were 
infinite, their sum would be so far from being equal 
to the third part of the aggregate of the greatest 
as often taken, as that it would be greater than it 
by a quantity greater than any that can be given 
or named. 

That which deceived you was partly this, that 
you think, as you do in your Elenckus, that these 
fractions iV h k k L &c. are proportions, as if \i 
were the proportion of one to twelve, aud conse- 
quently -^ double the proportion of one to twelve; 
which is as unintelligible as school-divinity ; and I 
assure you, far from the meaning of Mr. Ougthred 
in the sixth chapter of his Clavls Mathematka, 
where he says that 4 7- is the proportion of 31 to 
7 ; for his meaning is, that the proportion of 
4 7- to one, is the proportion of 31 to 7 ; whereas 
If he meant as you do, then 8-f should be double 
the proportion of 31 to 7- Partly also because 
you think (as in the end of the twentieth proposi- 
tion) that if the proportion of the numerators of 
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r. these fractions t^ Tb "ai -« is. to their denominators 
decrease eternally, they shall so vanish at last as 
to leave the proportion of the sum of all the 
squares to the sura of the greatest so often taken, 
(that is, an infinite number of times), as one to 
three, or the sum of the greatest to the sum of the 
increasing squares, as three to one ; for which 
there is no more reason than for four to one, or 
five to one, or any other such proportion. For if 
the proportions come eternally nearer and nearer 
to the subtriple, they must needs also come nearer 
and nearer to subquadruple ; and you may as well 
conclude thenee that the upper quantities shall be 
to the lower quantities as one to four, or as one 
to five, &c. as conclude they are as one to three. 
You can see without admonition, what effect this 
false ground of yours will produce in the whole 
structure of your Arithmetiea Injhiiiorum ; and 
how it makes all that you have said unto the eu 
of your thirty-eighth proposition, undemoDStratd 
and much of it false. 

The thirty-ninth is this other lemma: "In > 
series of qtumtities heginnhig with a point 
cypher, and proceeding according to the series \ 
the cubic numbers, as 0. I. 8. 27- G4, ^c. to find 
the proportion of the sum of the cubes to the sitm 
of the greatest cube, so many times taken as tHt 
be terms." And you conclude that " they have i 
proportion of \ to ^ ■" which is false. 

Let the first series be of three terms subscribed 
with the greatest r!-'^^; the sum of the cubi 
is nine ; the sum of all the greatest is 24 ; a quan 
ter whereof is 6. But 9 is greater than 6 by threi 
unities. An unity is something. Let it be ther^j; 
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fore A. Therefore the row of rubes is greater lesson v. 
than a quarter of three times eight, by three A. or\i„, i^^it* 
Again, let the series Iiave four terms, as 'hrsrr^r^ ' f 
the sum of the cubes is 36 ; a quarter of the sum 
of all the greatest is twenty -seven. But thirty- 
six is greater than twenty-seven by nine, that is, 
by 9 A. The excess therefore of the sum of the 
cubes above the fourth part of the sum of all the 
greatest, is increased by the Increase of the uura- 
ber of terms. Again, let the terms be five, as 
m'-m-m". M '.M > the sum of the cubes is oue hundred; 
the sum of all the greatest three hundred and 
twenty ; a quarter whereof is eighty. But one 
hundred is greater than eighty by twenty, that is, 
by 20 A. So you see that this lemma also is false. 
And yet there is grounded upon it all that which 
you have of comparing parabolas and parabolo- 
eides with the parallelograms wherein they are 
accommodated. And therefore though it be true, 
that the parabola is y, aud the cubical parabolo- 
eides -j- of their parallelograms respectively, yet 
it is more than you were certain of when you 
referred me, for the learning of geometry, to this 
book of yours. Besides, any man may perceive 
that without these two lemmas (which are mingled 
with all your compounded series with their excesses) 
there is nothing demonstrated to the end of your 
book : which to prosecute particularly, were but 
a vain expense of time. Truly, were it not that I 
must defend my reputatiou, I should not have 
showed the world how tittle there is of sound doc- 
trine in any of your books. For when I think how 
dejected you will he for the future, and how the 
grief of 80 much time Irrecoverably lost, together 
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■. with the conscience of taking so great a stipend, 
for mis-teaching the young men of the University, 
and the consideration of how much your friends 
will be ashamed of you, will accompany you for 
the rest of your Ufe, I have more compassion for 
you than you have deserved. Your treatise of the 
Angle of Contact, 1 have before confuted in a very 
few leaves. And for that of your Conic Sections, 
it is so covered over with the scab of symbols, that 
I had not the patience to examine whether it be 
well or ill demonstrated. 

Yet I observed thus much, that you find a 
gent to a point given in the section by a diamel 
given ; and in the next chapter after, you teach 
the finding of a diameter, which is not artificially 
done. 

I observe also, that you call the parameter an 
imaginary line, as if the place thereof were less 
determined than the diameter itself ; and then you 
take a mean proportional between the intercepted 
diameter, and its contiguous ordinate line, to find 
it. And it is true, you find it : but the parameter, 
has a determined quantity, to be found withoBl 
taking a mean proportional. For the diameter am 
half the section being given, draw a tangent throu| 
the vertex, and dividing the angle in the mi( 
which is made by the diameter and tangent, the 
line that so divideth the angle, will cut the crooked 
Ihie. From the intersection draw a line (if it be a 
parabola) parallel to the diameter, and that linev^ 
shall cut off" in the tangent from the vertex the 
parameter sought. But if the section be an ellipsia, 
or an hyperbole, you may use the same methoi 
saving that the line drawn from the intersectioi 
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most not be parallel, but must pass through the lbssonv 
eud of the transverse diameter, and then also it ^^'T 
shall cut off a part of the tangent, which measured "i" ■ 
from the vertex is the parameter. So that there 
is no more reason to call the parameter an imagi- 
nary line than the diameter. 

Lastly, I obser\'e that in all this your new method 
of conies, you show not how to find the burning 
points, which writers call the J'oci and umbilici of 
the section, which are of all other things belonging 
to the conies most useful in philosophy. Why 
therefore were they not as worthy of your pains 
as the rest, for the l"est also have already been 
demonstrated by others? You know the focus of 
the parabola is in the axis distant from the vertex 
a quarter of the parameter. Know also that the 
focus of an hyperbole, is in the axis, distaut from 
the vertex, as much as the hypotenusal of a rectan- 
gled triangle, whose one side is half the transverse 
axis, the other side half the mean proportional be- 
tween the whole transverse axis and the parameter, 
is greater than half the transverse axis. 

The cause why you have performed nothing in 
any of your books (saving that in your Elenchus 
you have spied a few negligences of mine, which I 
need not be ashamed of) is this, that you under- 
stood not what is quantity, line, superficies^ angle, 
and proportion ; without which you cannot have 
the science of any one proposition in geometry. 
From this one and first definition of Euclid, " a 
point is that whereof there is no part," under- 
stood by Sextus Empiricus, as you understand it, 
that is to say misunderstood, Sextus Empiricus had 
utterly destroyed most of the rest, and demonstra- 
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, ted, that in geometry there is no science, and by 
that means you have betrayed the most evident of 
the sciences to the sceptics. But as I understand 
it ior that whereof no part is recloned, his arga-i 
ments have no force at all, and geometry is ri 
deemed. If a hne have no latitude, how shall 
cyHnder roUing on a plane, which it touelieth not; 
but in a Hne, describe a superficies : How can youl 
affirm that any of those things can be withoi 
quantity, whereof the one may be greater or 1 
than the other ? But in the common contact of 
divers circles the external circle maketh with the 
common tangent a less angle of contact than the 
internal. Why then is it not quantity ? An angle 
is made by the concourse of two lines from several 
regions, concurring, by their generation, in one 
and the same point. How then can you say the 
angle of contact is no angle ■ One measure can- 
not be applicable at once to the angle of contact^; 
and angle of conversion. How then can yottj 
infer, if they be both angles, that they must 
homogeneous ? Proportion is the relation of two 
quantities. How then can a quotient or fraction, 
which is quantity absolute, be a proportion ? But 
to come at last to your Epiphoiiema, wherein, 
though I have perfectly demonstrated all those 
propositions concerning the proportion of para^ 
bolasters to their parallelograms, and you have 
demonstrated none of them (as you cannot now 
but plainly see), but committed most gross paralo- 
gisms, how could you be so transported with pride, 
as insolently to compare the setting of them forth 
as mine, to the act of him that steals a horse, and. 
comes to the gallows for it. You have read, I 
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think, of the gallows set up by Haman. Remein- lesson v 
ber therefore also who was hanged upon it. 0^1777 

After your dejection I shall comfort you a little, a ni-t o^m 
very little, with this, that whereas this eighteenth ' """" 
chapter containeth two problems, one, " the finding 
of a straight line equal to the crooked liite of a semi- 
parahola ;" the other," the finding of straight lines 
equal to the croolted lines of tlie paraholasters, in 
tile table of the third article of the seventeenth 
chapter ;" you have truly demonstrated that they are 
both false ; and another hath also demonstrated the 
same another way. Nevertheless, the fault was not 
in my method, but in a mistake of one line for ano- 
ther and such as was not hard to correct ; and is 
now so corrected in the English as you shall not be 
able (if you can suffirieutly imagine motions) to 
reprehend. The fault was this, that in the tri- 
angles which have the same base and altitude with 
the parabola and paraholaster, I take for designa- 
tion of the mean uniform impetus, a mean pro- 
portional, in the first figure, between the whole 
diameter and its half, and, in the second figure, a 
mean proportional between the whole diameter 
and its third part ; which was manifestly false, 
and contrary to what I had shown in the sixteenth 
chapter. Whereas I ought to have taken the half 
of the base, as now I have done, and thereby 
exhibited the straight lines equal to those crooked 
lines, as I undertook to do. Which error therefore 
proceeded not from want of skill, but from want of 
care ; and what I promised (as bold as you say the 
promise was), I have now performed. 

The rest of your exceptions to this chapter, are 
to these words in the end : " There he sorne that 
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LESSON V, my, that though there he eqiialitij f/etween a 
'^~^ straight and crooked line, yet now, they say, after 
criii the fall of Adam, it cannot be found without the 
especial help of divine grace." And you say 
you think there be none that say so. I am not 
bound to tell you who they are. Nevertheless, 
that other men may see the spirit of an ambitious 
part of the clergy, I will tell you where I read it. 
It is in the Prolegomena of Lalovera, a Jesuit, to ■ 
his Quadrature of the Circle, p. 13 and 14, in thet 
words : " QuamviH circuit tetragonismun sit ^i/m 
possibilis, an tamen etiam rpuQ h/iaQ, hoc est, pot 
Adie lapsum ho?no ej-us scientiam absque specim 
divince gratice auxilio, possit comparare, jure^™ 
merito inquirunt theologi, prommcianfque ; hanc 
veritatem tanta esse caligine involulum ut illam 
videre nemo possif, nisi ignoranti<E ex primi 
parentis preevaricatione propagatas tenebras in- 
debitus diviiKP lacis radius dissipet ; quod verissi- 
mum esse sentio." Wherein I observed that he,-^ 
supposing he had found that quadrature, would I 
have us believe it was not by the ordinary andJ 
natural help of God (whereby one man reasoneth^J 
judgeth and rememberetli better than another), but! 
by a special (which must be a supernatural) help! 
of God, that he hath given to him of the order of 1 
Jesus above others that have attempted the same i 
m vain. Insinuating thereby, as handsomely as he I 
could, a special love of God towards the Jesuits; J 
But you taking no notice of the word special, 
would have men think I held, that human sciences 
might be acquired without any help of God. And 
thereupon proceed in a great deal of ill language 
to the end of your objections to this chapter. But 
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I shall take notice of your manners for altogether lesson v 
in ray next lesson. ~~ 

At the nineteenth chapter you see not, you say, 'hei 
the method. Like enough, Tn this chapter I 
consider not the cause of reflection, which con- 
sisteth in the resistance of bodies natural ; but I 
consider the consequences, arising from the suppo- 
sition of the equality of the angle of reflection, to 
that of incidence ; leaving the causes both of re- 
flection, and of refraction, to be handled together 
in the twenty-fourth chapter. Which method, 
think what yon will, I still think best. 

Secondly, you say I define not ,here, but many 
chapters after, what an angle of incidence, and 
what an angle of reflection is. Had you not been 
more hasty than diligent readers, you had found 
that those definitions of the angle of incidence, 
and of reflection, were here set down in the first 
article, and not deferred to the tweuty-fonrth. 
Let not therefore your own oversight he any more 
brought in for an objection. 

Thirdly, you say there is no great difficulty in 
the business of this chapter. It may be so, now 
it is down ; but before it was done, I doubt not 
but you that are a professor would have done the 
same, as well as you have done that of the Angle 
of Contact, or the business of your ArUhmetica 
Jnfinitoruvi. But what a uovice in geometry would 
have done I cannot tell. 

To the third, fourth, and fifth article, you ob- 
ject a want of determination ; and show it by in- 
stance, as to the third article. But what those 
determinations should be, you determine not, 
because you could not, The words in the third 
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. article, are first these, if there fall two strai'g/tl 
lines parallel, ^c. which is too general. It should 
be, ;/■ there /all the same way two straight lines 
parallel, ^'c. Next these, their reflected li\ 
produced inwards shall viake an angle, ^c. Thut] 
also is too general. I should have said, their rt 
Jtected lines produced inwards, if they meet withingi 
eliall make an angle, ^c. Which done, both this- 
article and the fourth and fifth are fully demonstra- 
ted. And without it, an intelligeut reader had 
been satisfied, supplying the want himself by the 
construction. 

To the eighth, you object only the too great 
length and laboxir of it, because you can do it a 
shorter way. Perhaps so now, as being easy to 
shorten many of the tlemonstrations both of Euclid, 
and other the best geometricians that are or have 
been. And this is all you had to say to my nine- 
teenth chapter. Before I proceed, I must put you 
in mind that these words of yours, " adducis mai~ 
leum, lit occidas niascam," are not good Latin, 
malleum offers, malleum adhlbes, vialleo uteris^ 
are good. When you speak of bringing bodies 
animate, ducere and ndducere are good, for there 
to bring, is to guide or lead. And of bodies inani- 
mate, adducere is good for attrahere, which is to 
draw to. But when you bring a hammer, will yon 
say adduco malleum, I lead a hammer 9 A maa 
may lead another man, and a ninny may be said to 
lead another ninny, but not a hammer. Never- 
theless, I should not have thought fit to reprehend 
this fault upon this occasion in an Englishman, 
nor to take notice of it, but that I find you ia 
some places nibbling, but causelessly, at my Latin* 
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Concerning the twentieth chapter, before I an- lesson v; 
swer to the objections against the propositions o(\i„,"ri.iiii." 
themselves, I must answer to the exception you 'iini 
first take to these words of mine, " Qua: ile di- 
menstone circuli et angulortim proimntiata sunt 
tanquam exacte inventa, acc'tpiat lector lanquam 
dicta problematice. To which you say thus : " We 
are wont in geometry to call some propo- 
sitions theorems, others problems, Sfc. of which 
a theorem is that wherein some assertion is pro- 
pounded to be proved; a problem that wherein 
something is commanded to he done." Do yoa 
mean to be done, and not proved ? By your favour, 
a problem in all ancient writers signifies no more 
but a proposition uttered, to the end to have it, by 
them to whom it is uttered, examined whether it 
be true or not true, faisable or not faisable; and 
differs not amongst geometricians from a theorem 
but in the manner of propounding. For this 
proposition, to make on equilateral triafigle, so 
propounded they call a problem. But if pro- 
pounded thus : //' upon the ends of a straight line 
gieen be described two circles, tvhose radius is the 
same straight line, and there be drawn from the 
intersection of the circles to their two centres, ttvo 
straight lines, there will be made an equilateral 
triangle, then they call it a theorem ; and yet the 
proposition is the same. Therefore these words, 
accipiat lector tanquam dicta problematice signify 
plainly this, that I would have the reader, take 
for propounded to him to examine, whether from 
my construction the quadrature of the circle can 
be truly inferred or not ; and this is not to bid him, 
as you interpret it, to square the circle. And if 
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LESSON V. you believe that problematice signifies probabl; 
oniieftmita y*^ )isMe, been very negligent in observing tlw 
ih^ncr..rif. sense of the ancient Greek pliilosopbers in thi 
word problem. Therefore your sulemus in geo- 
/neiria, &c. is nothing to the purpose; nor had it 
been though you had spoken more properly, and, 
said Solent, leaving out yourselves. 

My first article hath this title, "from a ft 
supposition, a false quadrature of the drrle." 
Seeing therefore yon were resolved to show where 
I erred, you should have proved either that the 
supposition was true, and the conclusion falsely 
inferred, or contrarily, that though the supposition 
be false, yet the conclusion is true ; for else yoi 
object nothing to my geometry, but only to m] 
judgment, in thinking fit to publish it ; whicl 
nevertheless you cannot justly do, seeing it was 
likely to give occasion to ingenious men (the 
practice of it being so accurate to sense) to in- 
quire wherein the fallacy did consist. And for the 
problem as it was first printed, but never published, 
and consequently ought to have passed for a pri- 
vate paper stolen out of my study, your public 
objecting against it (in the opinion of all men that 
have conversed so much with honest company as 
to know what belongs to civil conversation), was 
sufficiently barbarous in divines. And seeing you 
knew I had rejected that proposition, it was but a 
poor ambition to take wing as you thought to do, 
like beetles from my egestions. But let that be 
as it will, you will think strange now I should 
resume, and make good, at least against your ob- 
jection, that very same proposition. So much of 
tlie figure as is needful you will find noted with the 
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same letters, and placed at the end of this fifth lesson 1 

lesson. Wherein let B I, be an arch not Greater ' r~ri 

than the radius of the circle, and divided into ii'»' 

four equal parts, iu L, N, O. Draw S N, the sine 

of the arch B N, and produce it to T, so as S T be 

double to S N, that is, equal to the chord B I. 

Draw likewise a L, the sine of the arch B L, and 

produce it to c, so as a <? be quadruple to a L, that 

is, equal to the two chords B N, N I. Upon the 

centre N with the radius N T, draw the arch I d, 

cutting B U the tangent in d. Then will B N 

produced cut the arch I d, in the midst at o. In 

the line B S produced take S b, equal to B S : 

then draw and produce h N, and it will fall on 

the point d. And B rf, S T, will be equal ; and 

d T joined and produced will fall upon o, the 

midst of the arch I rf. Join IT, and produce it to 

the tangent B U in U. I say, that the straight 

line ITU shall pass through c. For seeing B S, 

S h, are equal, and the angle at S a right angle, the 

straight lines B N, aud6N, are also equal, and 

the triangles B N A, rf N o like and equal ; and the 

lines rf T, T equal. Draw o t parallel to d U, 

cutting I U in / ; and the triangles (/ T U, o T t 

will also be like and equal. Produce S T to the 

arch do\\a e, and produce it further to,/, so that 

the line ej' be equal to T <?; and then Sy will be 

equal to a c. Therefore./'^ joined will be parallel 

to BS. In py produced take y^ equal to cj'\ 

and draw g m parallel to d U, cutting I U iu m, 

and do in «; and let the intersection of the 

two lines a c and d o be in r ; which being done, 

the triangles wi « T, r cT will be like and equal. 

Therefore m n and r c are equal ; and consequently 
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LESSON V. the straight line I w T U shall pass through ft; 
~^ Dividing therefore a c in the midst at t, and S N in 
"i" the midst at /, and joining (N, L /, the lines L /,/ N, 
and c T produced, will all meet in one and the 
same point of B S produced ; suppose at q. Therefore 
the point q being given by the two known points T 
and I, the lines drawn from q through equal parts 
of the sine of the arch li I, (for example through 
the points I', Q, R, of the sine M I), shall cut off 
equal arches, as BL, L N, NO, O I. And this is 
enough to make good that problem, as to your 
objection. 

The straight Hue therefore B U. for any thing 
you have said, is proved equal to the arch B I, and 
the division of any angle given into any proportion 
given, the quadrature of any sector, and the con- 
struction of any equilateral polygon is also given. 
And though in this also I should have erred, yet it 
cannot be denied but that I have used a more 
natural, a more geometrical, and a more perspicu- 
ous method in the search of this so difficult a 
problem, than you have done in your Arithmetica 
Injinitorum. For though it be true that the aggre- 
gate of all the mean proportionals between the 
radius, together with an infinitely little part of the 
same, and the radius wanting an infinitely little 
part of the same; and again, between the radius, 
together with two infinitely little jmrts, and the 
radius wanting two infinitely little parts, and so 
on eternally, will be equal to the quadrant (a thing 
which every mean geometrician knew before) ; yet 
it was absurd to think those means could be calcu- 
lated in numbers by interpoling of a symbol ; 
especially when you make that symbol to stand for 
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a nnmber neither true nor surd ; as if there were a lesson v. 
number that could neither l)e uttered in words, ofXZimT 
nor not be uttered in words. For what else is 'i"it ™r"t j" 
surd, but that which cannot be spoken ? * ™« » 

To the fifth article, though your discourse be 
long, you object but two things. One is, that 
" Whereas the spiral of Archimedes is made of 
two inotion.i, one straight, the other circular, both 
uniform, I taking the motion compounded of tltevt 
bothj'or one of those that are compounded, con- 
elude falsely, that the generation of the spiral is 
like to the generation of the pandtolar What 
heed you use to take in your reprehensions, appears 
most manifestly in this objection. For I say in 
that demonstration of mine, that the velocity of 
the point A in (lescribing the spiral increaseth 
continually in proportion to the times. For seeing 
it goes on uniformly in the semtdiameter, it is im- 
possible it should not pass into greater and greater 
circles, proportionally to the times, and conse- 
quently it must have a swifter and swifter motion 
circular, to be compounded with the uniform motion 
in every point of the radius as it turneth about. 
This objection therefore is nothing but an effect of 
a will, without cause, to contradict. 

The other objection is, that " Granting all to be 
true hitherto, yet because it depends upon the 
finding of a straight line equal to a parabolical 
line in the eighteenth chapter, where I was de- 
ceived, I am also deceived here" True. But 
because in the eighteenth chapter of this English 
edition I have found a straight line equal to the 
spiral line of Archimedes. I must here put you in 
mind that by these words in your objections to the 
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J.ESSON V. fifth article at your number two, Quatenus rerua 
'r~~' est, etc., we have demonstrated prop. 10, 11, 13, 
mrin Arithmelica Injinitornm ; you make it appear 
that you thought your spiral {made of arches or 
circles) was the true spiral of Archimedes ; which 
is fully as absurd as the quadrature of Joseph 
Scaliger, whose geometry you so much despise. 

To the sixth article, which is a digression con- I 
cerning the analytics of geometricians, you denyJ 
that the efficient cause of the construction oughim 
to he contained in the demonstration. As if anyi 
problem could be known to be truly done, other-J 
wise than by knowing first how, that is to say, by; 
what efficient cause, and in what manner, it is tw 
be done. Whatsoever is done without that know-' 
ledge, cannot be demonstrated to be done ; as yoa. I 
see in your computation of the parabola, and 
paraboloeides, in your Arithmetica Injinitorum. 

And whereas I said that the ends of all straight 
lines drawn from a straight line, and passing 
through one and the same point, if their parts he 
proportional, shall he in a straight line ; is true 
and accurate ; as also, if they hegin in the cir^ 
cujjtference of a circle, they shall also he in th 
circumference of another circle. And so is this q 
if the proportion he duplicate, they shall hi 
parabola. All this I say is true and accurately] 
spoken. But tliis was no place for the demonstra- 
tion of it. Others have done it. And I perceivd 
by that you put in by parenthesis ("■ IntelligiA 
credo inter duas pcripherias voncenlricas" ) than 
you understand not what I mean. 

Hitherto reach your objections to ray geometry: 
for the rest of your book, it containeth nothing 
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hut a collection of lies, wherewith you do what lesson v 
you can, to extenuate as ^^llgar, and disgrace as nnJiTtluir' 
false, that which foltoweth, and to which you have ""■! i-^"" '•" 
made no special objection. 

I shall therefore only add in this place concern- 
ing your Analytica per Potestates, that it is no 
art. For the rule, both in Mr. Ougtbred, and in 
Des Cartes, is this : " When a problem or question 
is propounded, suppose the thing required done, 
and then using ajit ratiocination, put A or some 
other towel for the magnititde sought." How is 
a man the better for this rule without another 
rule, how to know when the ratiocination is fit ? 
There may therefore be in this kind of analysis 
more or less natural prudence, according as the 
analyst is more or less wise, or as one man in 
choosing of the unknown quantity with which he 
will begin, or in choosing the way of the conse- 
quences which he will draw from the hypothesis, 
may have better luck than another. But this is 
nothing to art. A man may sometimes spend a 
whole day in deriving of consequences in vain, 
and perhaps another time solve the same problem 
in a few minutes. 

I shall also add, that symbols, though they 
shorten the writing, yet they do not make the 
reader understand it sooner than if it were written 
in words. For the conception of the lines and figures 
(without which a man learneth nothing) must pro- 
ceed from words either spoken or thought upon. 
So that there is a double labour of the mind, one 
to reduce your symbols to words, which are also 
symbols, another to attend to the ideas which they 
signify. Besides, if you but consider how uoue of 
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~ LESSON V. the ancients ever used any of them in their pnl 
Ofiiipfiaitt lished demonstrations of geometry, nor in their 
'^" books of arithmetic, more than for the roots and 
potestates themselves ; and how bad success yoa, 
have had yourself in the unskilful using of them, 
you will not, I think, for the future be so much ia; 
love with them as to demonstrate by them that' 
first part you promise of your Opera Matkematica. 
In which, if you make not amends for that which 
you have already published, you will much disgrace 
those mathematicians you address your epistles to, 
or otherwise have commeuded ; as also the Uni- 
versities, as to this kind of learning, in the sight 
of learned men beyond sea. And thus having ex- 
amined your pannier of Mathematics, and finding 
in it no knowledge, neither of quantity, nor of 
measure, nor of proportion, nor of time, nor of 
motion, nor of any thing, but only of certain 
characters, as if a hen had been scraping there ; I 
take out my hand again, to put it into your other 
pannier of theology, and good manners. In the 
mean time I will trust the objections made by yoa 
the astronomer (wherein there is neither close 
reasoning, nor good style, nor sharpness of wit, to 
impose npon any man) to the discretion of all sorts 
of readers. 
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LESSON VI. 

Having in the precedent lessons maintained the lesson 1 
truth of my geometry, and sufficiently made appear 
that yonr objections against it are but so many er- 
rors of your own, proceeding from misunderstand- 
ing of the propositions you have read in Euclidj and 
other masters of geometry ; I leave it to your con- 
sideration to whom belong, according to your own 
sentence, the unhandsome attributes you so often 
give me upon supposition, that you yourselves are in 
the right, and I mistaken ; and come now to purge 
myself of those greater accusations which concern 
ray manners. It cannot be expected that there 
should be much science of any kind in a man that 
wanteth judgment ; nor judgment in a man that 
knoweth not the manners due to a public disputa- 
tion in writing ; wherein the scope of either party 
ought to be no other than the examination and 
manifestation of the truth. For whatsoever is 
added of contumely, either directly or scomma- 
tically, is want of charity and uncivil, unless it be 
done by way of reddition from him that is first 
provoked to it. I say unless it be by way of red- 
dition ; for so w^as the judgment given by the 
emperor Vespasian in a quarrel between a senator 
and a knight of Rome wliich had given him ill 
language. For when the knight had proved that 
the first ill language proceeded from the senator. 
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LESSON VI. the emperor acquitted him in these words: ^'Male- 
,1^1^^ diet senatoribtts non oportere ; remaledicere, J'as 
et civile esse" Nevertheless, now-a-days, uncivil 
words are commonly and bitterly used by all that 
write in matter of controversy, especially in divi- 
nity, excepting now and tlieii such writers as have 
been more than ordinarily well bred, and have 
observed how heinous and hazardous a thing such 
contumely is amongst some sorts of men, whether { 
that which is said in disgrace be true or false. J 
For evil words by all men of understanding are 
taken for a defiance, and a challenge to open war. 
But that you should have observed so much, who 
are yet in your mother's belly, was not a thing to 
be much expected. 

The faults in manners you lay to my charge arel 
these: 1. Self-conceit. 2. That I will be very\ 
angry with all men that do not presentli/ submit I 
to my dictates. 3. That I had my doctrine con- 
cerning Vision, out of papers which I had in my 
hands of Mr. Warner s. 4. That I have injured 
the universities. 5. That I am an enemy to re- 
ligion. These are great faults ; but such as I ^ 
cannot yet confess. And therefore I must, as well I 
as I can, seek out the grounds upon which yoa i 
build your accusation. Which grounds (seeing I 
you are not acquainted with my conversation) must 
be either in my published writings, or reported to 
you by honest men, and without suspicion of in- 
terest in reporting it. As for my self-conceit and 
ostentation, you shall find no such matter in my 
writings. Tliat which you allege from thence is 
first, that in the epistle dedicatory I say of my i 
book De Corpore, " though it be little, yet it it.i 
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full; and if good may go /or great, great enough.'" lesson vi. 
When a man presenting a gift great or small to ofi.,..ii.,en, 
bis betters, adornetb it tbe best he can to make it 
the more acceptable ; he that thinks this to be 
ostentation and self-conceit, is little versed in the 
common actions of human life. And in the same 
epistle, where I say of civil philosophy : " // is no 
ancienter than my hooli De Civc ;'" these words are 
added : " / say it provoked, and that my detrac- 
tors may see they lose their labour." But that 
which is truly said, and upon provocation, is not 
boasting, but defence. A short sura of that book 
of mine, now publicly in French, done by a gentle- 
man I never saw, carrieth the title of Ethics 
Demonstrated. The book itself translated into 
French, hath not only a great testimony from the 
translator Sorberius, but also from Gassendus. and 
Mersennus, who being both of the Roman religion 
had no cause to praise it, or the divines of England 
have no cause to find fault with it. Besides, you 
know that the doctrine therein contained is gene- 
rally received by all but those of the clergy, who 
think their interest concerned in being made sub- 
ordinate to the civil power ; whose testimonies 
therefore are invalid. Why therefore, if I com- 
mend it also against them that dispraise it publicly, 
do you call it boasting r " You have heard," you 
say, " that I had promised the quadrature of the 
circle, ffc." You heard then that which was not 
true. I have been asked sometimes, by such as 
saw the figure before me, what I was doing, and I 
was not afraid to say I was seeking for the solu- 
tion of that problem ; but not that 1 had done it. 
And afterwards being asked of the success, I have 
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lESSON VI. said, I thought it doue. This is not boasting ; and 
"" ' ' yet it was enough, when told again, to make a fool 
believe it was boasting. But you, the astronomer, 
in the epistle before your philosophical essay, say ■ 
" You had a great expectation of my philosophical \ 
and mathematical works, before fhey were pub' 
lished." It maybe so. Is that my fault? Can a man 
raise a great expectation of himself by boasting ? 
If he could, neither of you would be long before 
you raised it of yourselves ; saving that what you 
have already published, has made it now too late. 
For 1 verily believe there was never seen worse < 
reasoning than in that philosophical essay ; which 
any judicious reader would believe proceeded from 
a prevaricator, rather than from a man that be- 
lieved himself; nor worse principles, than those in 
your books of Geometry. Tbe expectation of that 
which should be written by me, was raised partly | 
by the Cogitata Physica-Mathematica of Mer- 
sennus, wherein 1 am often named with honour; ] 
and partly by others with whom I then conversed I 
in Paris, without any ostentation. That no man 
has a great expectation of any thing that shall 
proceed from either of you two, I am content to 
let it be your praise. 

Another argument of my self-conceit, you takd 
from my contempt of the writers of metaphysic*" 
and schooUdiviuity. If that be a sign of self-con- 
ceit, I must confess 1 am guilty ; and if your 
geometry had then been published, I had con- 
temned that as much. But yet I cannot see the j 
consequence (unless you lend me your better logic) j 
from despising iusiguiticaut and absurd language,-! 
to self-conceit. 
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And a^u, in your Vindicife Academiarum, you lesson vt. 
put for boasting, that in my Leviathan, paj^ 331, o^^^,,,,^'^ 
I would have that book by entire sovereignty im- 
posed upon the Universities ; and in my Review, 
p. 713, that I say of my Leviathan, "/ think it 
may be profitably printed, and more profitably 
taught in t/ie University." The cause of my wri- 
ting that book, was the consideration of what the 
ministers before, and in the beginning of, the civil 
war, by their preaching and writing did contribute 
thereunto. Which I saw not only to tend to the 
abatement of the then civil power, but also to the 
gaining of as much thereof as they could {as did 
afterwards more plainly appear) unto themselves. 
I saw also that those ministers, and many other 
gentlemen who were of their opinion, brought their 
doctrines against the civil power from their studies 
in the Universities. Seeing therefore that so much 
as could be contributed to the peace of our coun- 
try, and the settlement of sovereign power without 
any army, must proceed from teaching; I had 
reason to wish, that civil doctrine were truly 
taught in the Universities. And if I had not 
thought that mine was such, I had never written it. 
And having written it, if I had not recommended 
it to such as had the power to cause it to be taught, 
I had written it to no purpose. To me therefore 
that never did write anything in philosophy to 
show my wit, bnt, as I thought at least, to benefit 
some part or other of mankind, it was very neces- 
sary to commend my doctrine to such men as 
should have the power and right to regulate the 
Universities. I say my doctrine ; I say not my 
Leviatlian. For wiser men may so digest the same 
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l|,EssoN VI. doctrine as to fit it lietter for a public teaching. 
^^ But as it is, I believe it hath framed the niiuds of 
a thousand gentlemen to a conscientious obedience 
to present government, which otherwise would i 
have wavered in that point. This therefore ^ 
no vaunting, but a necessary part of the business I 
took in hand. You ought also to have considered, 
that this was said in the close of that part of my 
book which concerneth policy merely civil. Which , 
part, if you, the astronomer, that now think the I 
doctrine unworthy to be taught, were pleased once J 
to honour with praises printed before it, you are j 
not very constant nor ingenuous. But whether 1 
you did so or not, I am not certain, though it was | 
told me for certain. If it were not you, it was 
somebody else whose judgment has as much weight J 
at least as yours. 

And for anything you have to say from your J 
own knowledge, I remember not that I ever saw I 
either of your faces. Yet you, the professor of I 
geometry, go about obliquely to make me believe f 
that Vindex hath discoursed with me, once at least, 
though I remember it not. 1 suppose it therefore 
true ; but this I am sure is false, that either he 
or any man living did ever hear me brag of my 
science, or praise myself, but when my defence 
required it. Perhaps some of our philosophers 
that were at Paris at the same time, and acquainted 
with the same learned men that I was acquainted 
with, might take for bragging the maintaining of 
my opinions, and the not yielding to the reasons ^ 
alledged against them. If that be ostentation, 
they tell you the truth. But you that are so wise ] 
should have considered, that even such men . 
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profess pliilosophy are carried away with the pas- lesson vi. 
sions of emulation and envy (tiie sole ground of qi mmiiDun 
this your accusation) as well as other men, and 
instanced in yourselves. And this is sufficient to 
shake off your aspersions of ostentation and self- 
conceit. For if I added, tliat my acquaintance 
know that I am naturally of modest rather than of 
boastin]^ speech, you will not believe it ; because 
you distinguish not between that which is said 
upon provocation, and that which is said without 
provocation, from vain glory. 

The next accusation is : " That I will be very 
angry with all men that da not presently submit 
to my dictates ; and that for advancing the repu- 
tation of my own skill, I fare not what unworthy 
r^ectionx J east on others." This is iu the epistle 
placed before the Vindicice Academiurum, subscri- 
bed by N S, as the plain song for H D in the rest 
of the book to descant upon. I know well enough 
the authors' names ; and am sorry that N S has 
lent his name to be abused to so ill a purpose. 
But how does this appear r What argument, 
what witness is there of it ? Yon offer none ; 
nor am I conscious of any. I begin to suspect 
since you> the professor of geometry, have in 
your objections to the twentieth chapter these 
words concerning " t-'index, ocularis iUe testis de 
fjiio hie agititr, erat, ni Jitllor, Hie ij)se,"^t]iat 
Vindex himself, in other company, has bestowed a 
visit on me. Seeing you will have me believe it, 
let it be so ; and, as it is likely, not long after my 
return into England. At which time {for the 
reputation, it seems, I had gotten by my boasting) 
divers persons that professed to love philosophy 
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LESSON VI. and mathematics, came to see me ; and some of 
^^^ them to let me see them, and hear and applaud 
what they applauded in themselves. I see now 
it hath happened to me with Vindex, as it happened 
to Dr. Harvey with Moranus. Moranus, a Jesuit, 
came out of Flanders hither, especially, as he says, 
to see what learned men in divinity, ethics, physics, 
and geometry, were here yet alive, to the end that 
by discoursing; with them in these sciences, he 
might correct either his own, or their errors. 
Amongst others he vas hrought, he says, to that 
most civil and renowned old man Dr. Harvey. 
That is very well. And in good earnest if he bad 
made good use of the time which was very patiently 
afforded him, he might have learned of him (or of 
no man living) very much knowledge concerning 
the circulation of the blood, the generation of living 
creatures, and many other difficult points of 
natural philosophy. And if he had had anything in 
him but common and childish learning, he could 
have showed it nowhere more to his advantage, 
than before him that was so great a judge of such 
matters. But what did he ? That precious time 
(which was but little, because he was to depart 
again presently for Flanders) he bestowed wholly 
in venting his own childish opinions, not suffering 
the Doctor scarce to speak; losing thereby the 
benefit he came for, and discovering that he came 
not to hear what others could say, but to show to 
others how learned he was himself already. Why 
else did he take so little time, and so mispend it ? 
Or why returned he not again ? But when he had 
talked away his time, and found (though patiently 
and civilly heard) he %vaB not much admired, he 
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took occasion, writing agaiust me, to be revenged lesson vi. 
of Dr. Harvey, by slighting his learning publicly : "^ 
and tells me tbat bis learning was only experiments; 
which he says I say have no more certainty than 
civil histories. Which is false. iMy words are : 
" Ante has nihil certi in physira erat prtrter ex- 
perimenta cuifjue sua, et Mstarias naturales, si 
tamen et ha dicend<E certee sint, qufs cimlihus 
historiis certiores non sunt." ^Miere I except ex- 
pressly from uncertainty the experiments that 
every man maketh to himself. But you see the 
near cut, by which vain glory joined with ignorance 
passeth quickly over to envy and contumely. 

Thus it seems by your own confession I was 
used by Vindex. He comes with some of my 
acquaintance in a visit. What he said I know not, 
but if be discoursed then, as in his philosophical 
essay he writeth, I will be bold to say of myself, 
I was so far from morosity, or, to use his phrase, 
from being tetrical, as I may very well have a good 
opinion of my own patience. And if there passed 
between us the discourse you mention in your 
Elenckns, page 1 16, it was an incivility in him so 
great, that without great civility I could not have 
abstained from bidding bim be gone. That which 
passed between us you say was this .■ " / com- 
pluhied that whereas I made sense, nothing hit a 
perception q/' motion in the organ, nererthrless, 
the phUmophy schools through all Europe, led hy 
the text of Aristotle, teofh another doctrine, 
namely, that sensation is performed by species." 
This is a little mistaken. For I do glory, not 
complain, that whereas all the Universities of 
Europe hold sensation to proceed from species, I 
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lEssoN VI. bold it to be a perception of motion i 
ofm«m„n^ Tbe answer of Vindex, you say, was : " That the 
other hypothesis^ whereby senae was explicated by 
the principles of motion, was commonly admitted 
here before viy Look came out, as having been 
siffficiently delivered by Des Cartes, Gassendus. 
and Sir Kenelm Digby, before I had published 
anything in this hind." This tben, it seems, was 
it tbat made me angry. Tridy 1 remember not an 
angry word that ever I uttered in all my life to 
any man that came to see me, though some of them 
have troubled me with very impertinent discourse ; 
and with those that argued with me, how imper- 
tinently soever, I always thought it more civility 
to be somewhat earnest in the defence of my 
opinion, than by obstinate and affected silence to 
let them see 1 contemned them, or hearkened not 
to what they said. If I were earnest in making 
good, that the manner of sensation by such motion 
as I had exphcated in my Leeiathan, is in none of 
the authors by him named, it was not anger, but 
a care of not offending him, with any sign of the 
contempt which his discourse deserved. But it 
was incivility in him to make use of a visit, which 
all men take for a profession of friendship, to tell 
me that that which I had already published for 
my own, was found before by Des Cartes, Gassen- 
dus, and Sir Kenelm Digby. But let any man 
read Des Cartes ; he shall find, that he attributeth 
no motion at all to the object of sense, but an 
inclination to action, which inclination no man can 
imagine what it meaneth. And for Gassendus, 
and Sir Kenelm Digby, it is manifest by their wri- 
tingSj that their opinions are not different from ' 
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that of Epicurus, which is very diiferent from tussoN vi, 

mine. Or if these two, or auy of those I con- ' • ' 

versed with at Paris, had prevented ine in pubhsh- 
ing loy own doctrine, yet since it was there known, 
and declared for mine by Mersemms in the preface 
to his Balfisfica {of whicli the three first leaves 
are employed wholly in the setting forth of my 
opinion concerning: sense, and the rest of the 
faculties of the soul) they ought not therefore to 
be said to have found it out before me. And 
consequently this answer which you say was given 
me by Vindex was nothing else but untruth and 
envy ; and, because it was done by way of visit, 
incivility. But you have not alleged, nor can 
allege, any words of mine, from which can be 
drawn that I am so angry as you say I am with 
those that submit not tn my dictates. Though the 
discipline of the University be never so good ; yet 
certainly this behaviour of yours and his are no 
good arguments to make it thought so. But you 
the professor of geometry, that out of my words 
spoken against Vindex in nny twentieth chapter, 
argue my angry humour, do just as well, as when 
(in your Arithmettca Injiniiorum) from the con- 
tinual increase of the excess of the row of squares 
above the third part of the aggregate of the great- 
est, you conclude they shall at last he equal to it. 
For though you knew that Vindex had given me 
first the worst words that possibly can be given, 
yet you would have that return of mine to be a 
demonstration of an angry humour; not then know- 
ing what I told you eveu now in the beginning of 
this lesson, of the sentence given by Vespasian. 
But to this point I shall speak again hereafter. 
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Your third accusation is : " That I hail my 
doctrine of vision, which I pretended to be my 
own, ojtt of' papers which I had a hng time in 
mtj hands uf Mr. Warner's." I never had sight of 
Mr. Warner's papers in all my life, but that of 
Vision by Refraction (which by his approbation I 
carried with me to Park, and caused it to be printed 
under his own name, at the end of Mersennus 
his Cogitata Physico-Mathematica, which you 
may have there seen, and another treatise of the 
proportions of alloy in gold and silver coin ; which 
is nothing to the present purpose. In all ray 
conversation with him, I never heard him speak of 
anything he had written, or was writing, De peni- 
cillo optico. And it was from me that he first 
heard it mentioned that light and colour were but 
fancy. Which he embraced presently as a truth, 
and told me it would remove a rub he was then 
come to in the discovery of the place of the image. 
If after my going hence he made any use of it 
(though be had it from me, aud not I from bim), it 
was well done. But wheresoever you find my 
principles, make use of them, if you can, to de- 
monstrate all the symptoms of vision ; and I will 
do (or rather have done and mean to publish) the 
same ; and let it be judged by that, whether those 
principles be of mine, or other men's invention. 
I give you time enough, and this advantage besides, 
that much of my optics hath been privately read 
by others. For I never refused to lend my papers 
to my friends, as knowing it to be a thing of no 
prejudice to the advancement of philosophy, though 
it be, as I have found it since, some prejudice to 
the advancement of my own reputation in those 
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sciences; which reputation I have always post- lesson vi. 
posed to the common benefit of the studious. 'T ' ' 

Yon say further (you the geometrician) that I 
had the proposition of the spiral line equal to a 
parabolical liue from Mr. Robervall : true. And if 
I had remembered it, I would have taken also his 
demonstration ; though if I had published his, I 
■would have suppressed mine. I was comparing in 
my thoughts those two lines, spiral and parabolical, 
by the motions wherewith they were described ; 
and considering those motions as uniform, and the 
lines from the centre to the circumference, not to 
be little parallelograms, but little sectors, I saw 
that to compound the true motion of that point 
which described the spiral, I must have one 
liue equal to half the perimeter, the other equal 
to half the diameter. But of all this I had not 
one word written. But being with Mersennus 
and Mr. Robervall in the cloister of the convent, 
I drew a figure on the wall, and Mr. Robervall 
perceiving the deduction I made, told me that 
since the motions which make the parabolical liue, 
are one uniform, the other accelerated, the motions 
that make the spiral must be so also ; which I 
presently acknowledged: and he the next day, from 
this very method, brought to Mersennus the de- 
monstration of their equality. And this is the 
story mentioned by Mersennus, prop. 25, corol. 2, 
of his Hydraullca ; which I know not who hath 
most magnanimously interpreted to you in my 
disgrace. 

The fourth accusation is : " That I have injured 
tlie V nicer sities" Wherein ? First, " In that I 
would have the doctrine of my Leviathan by en- 
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FtEssoN VI. '''■« sovereignty be imposed on them.'" You often 
upbraid me with tbinkiujs; well of my ov\ti doctrine; 
and grant by consequence, that I thought this doc- 
trine good ; I desired not therefore that anything 
should be imposed upon them, but what (at least 
in my opinion) was good both for the Common- 
wealth and them. Nay more, I would have the 
state make use of theiu to iiphold the civil power, 
as the Pope did to uphold the ecclesiastical. Is it 
not absurdly done to call this au injury ? But to 
question, you will say, whether the civil doctrine 
there taught be such as it ought to be, or not, is a 
disgrace to the Universities. If that be certain, it 
is certain also that those sermons and books, which 
have been preached and published, both against 
the former and the present government, directly or 
obliquely, were not made by such ministers and 
others as had their breeding in the Universities; 
though all men know the contrary. But the doc- 
trine which I would have to be taught there, what ' 
is it ? It is this : " That all men that live in a 
Commonwealth, and receive protection of t/icir 
lives and fortunes from the supreme governor 
thereof, are reciprocally bound, as far as they are 
able, and shall be required, to protect that 
governor." Is it, think you, an unreasonable thing 
to impose the teaching of such doctrine upon the 
Universities ? Or will you say they taught it be- 
fore, when you know that so many men which 
came from the Universities to preach to the people, 
and so many others that were not ministers, did 
stir the people up to resist the then supreme civil 
power ? And was it not truly therefore said, that 
the Universities receiving their discipline from the 
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authority of the pope, were the shops and opera- i,i;sson vi, 
tories of the clergy ? Though the competition of „f mmtun. 
the papal and civil power be taken now away, yet 
the competition between the ecclesiastical and the 
civil power bath manifestly enough appeared very 
lately. But neither is this an upbraiding of an 
University (which is a corporation or body arti- 
ficial), but of particular men, that desire to uphold 
the authority of a Church, as of a distinct thing 
from the Commonwealth. How would you have 
exclaimed, if, instead of recommending my Levia- 
than to be taught in the Universities, I had recom- 
mended the erecting of a new and lay-university, 
wherein lay-men should have the reading of 
physics, mathematics, moral philosophy, and poli- 
tics, as the clergy have now the sole teaching of 
divinity ? Yet the thing would be profitable, and 
tend much to the polishing of man's nature, with- 
out much pubhc charge. There will need but one 
house, and the endowment of a few professions. 
And to make some learn the better, it would do 
very well that none should come thither sent by 
their parents, as to a trade to get their living by, 
but that it should be a place for such ingenuous 
men, as being free to dispose of their own time, love 
trath for itself. In the mean time divinity may 
go on in Oxford and Cambridge to furnish the 
pulpit with men to cry down the civil power, if 
they continue to do as they did. If I had, I say, 
made such a motion in ray Leviathan, though it 
would have offended the divines, yet it had been 
no injury. But it is an injury, you will say, to 
deny in general the utility of the ancient schools, 
and to deny that we have received from them our 
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^ LESSON VI. geometry. True, if I had not spoken distinctly of 
' the schools of philosophy, and said expressly, that 
the geometricians passed not then under the uame 
of philosophers ; and that in the school of Plato 
(the best of the ancient philosophers) none were 
received that were not already in some measure 
geometricians. Euclid taught geometry ; but I 
never heard of a sect of philosophers called 
Euclidians, or Alexandrians, or ranged with any 
of the other sects, as Peripatetics, Stoics, Acade- 
niics. Epicureans, Pyrrhonians, &c. But what is 
this to the Universities of Christendom r Or why 
are we beholden for geometry to our universities, 
more than to Gresham College, or to private men 
in London, Paris, and other places, which never 
taught or learned it in a public school ? For even 
those men that living in our Universities have most 
advanced the mathematics, attained their know- 
ledge by other means than that of public lectures, 
where few auditors, and those of unequal pro- 
ficiency, cannot make benefit by one and the same 
lesson. And the true use of public professors, 
especially in the mathematics, being to resolve the 
doubts, and problems, as far as they can, of such 
as come unto them with desire to be mformed. 

That the Universities now are not regulated by 
the Pope, but by the civil power, is true, and well. 
But where say I the contrary ? And thus much 
for the first injury. 

Another, you say, is this, that in my Leviathan, 
p. 670, 1 say : " The principal schools were or- 
dainedfor the three professions of Roman religion, 
Roman law, and the art of medicine" Thirdly, 
that I aay : " Philosophy had no otherwise place 
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there than as a hand-maid to Roman religion." lesson vi. 
Fourthly; " Since the aufhoritij of Aristotle was o^^Liaat. 
received there, that study is not properly philo- 
sophy, but Aristotelity." Fifthly : '* That for 
geometry, till of late times it had no place there 
at all." As for the second, it is too evident to be 
denied ; the fellowships having been all ordained 
for those professions ; and (saving the change of re- 
ligion) being so yet. Nor hath this any reflection 
upon the Universities, either as they now are, or 
as they then were, seeing it was not in their own 
power to endow themselves, or to receive other 
laws and discipline than their founder and the 
state was pleased to ordain. For the third, it is 
also evident. For all men know that none but the 
Roman religion had any stipend or preferment in 
any university, where that religion was established? 
No, nor for a great while, in their commonwealths ; 
but were everywhere persecuted as heretics. But 
you will say, the words of my Leviathan are not, 
pinioso-phy " had no place " but ^' hath no place" 
Are you not ashamed to lay to my charge a mis- 
take of the word httth for had? which was either a 
mistake of the printer, or if it were so in the copy, 
it could be no other than the mistake of a letter in 
the writing, unless you think you can make men 
believe that after fifty years being acquainted 
with what was publicly professed and practised 
in Oxford and Cambridge, I knew not what 
religion they were of. This taking of advantage 
from the mistake of a word, or of a letter, I 
find also in the Elenchus, where for prarlendit 
se scire, there is pra-tendii scire, which you the 
geometrician sufficiently mumble, mistaking it I 
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. thiuk for an anglicism, not for a fault of the im-* 
pression. 

To the fourth, you pretend, that men are not ] 
now so tied to Aristotle as not to etijoij a liberty 
of philosophising, though it wen- otherwise when 
I was conversant in Magdalen Hall. Was it so 
then : Then am I absolved, unless you can show 
some public act of the university made since that 
time to alter it. For it is not enough to name 
some few particular ingenuous men that usurp that 
liberty in their private discourses, or, with conni- 
vance, in their public disputations. And your 
doctrine, that even here you avow, of abstracted 
essences, immaterial substances, and of Hunc-stansj 
and your improper language in using the word 
(not as mine, for I have it nowhere) successive 
eternity : as also your doctrine of condensation, and 
your arguing from natural reason the incompre- 
hensible mysteries of religion, and your malicious 
writing, are very shrewd signs that yon yourselves 
are none of those which you say do freely philo- 
sophise; but that both your philosophy and your 
language are under the servitude, not of the Roman 
religion, but of the ambition of some other doctors, 
that seek, as the Roman clergy did, to draw all 
human learning to the upholding of their power 
ecclesiastical. Hitherto therefore there is no in- 
jury done to the universities. For the fifth, you 
grant it, namely, " that till of late there was no 
alloivance for the teaching of geometry" But lest ' 
you should be thought to grant me anything, you 
say, you the astronomer, " geometry hath now so 
vutch place in the ujiirersitifs, that when Mr. 
Ilobbes shall have published his philosophical and 
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geometrical pieces, you assure yourself you shall lesson Vl. 
be able to find a greater jmniher in the nnicersity ^ 
who will understand as much, or more, of them 
than lie desired they should," &c. But though 
this be true of the 7tow, yet it maketh nothing 
against ray then. I know well enough that Sir 
Henry Savile's lectures were founded and endowed 
since. Did I deny then that there were in Oxford 
many good geometricians ? But I deny now, that 
either of you is of the number. For ray philoso- 
phical aud geometrical pieces are published, and 
you have understood only so much in them, as all 
men will easily see by your objections to them, and 
by your own published geometry, that neither of 
you understand anything either in philosophy or 
in geometry. And yet you would have those books 
of yours to stand for an argument, and to be an 
index of the philosophy and geometry to be found 
in the universities. Which is a greater injury and 
disgrace to them, than any words of mine, though 
interpreted by yourselves. 

Your last and greatest accusation, or rather 
railing (for an accusation should contain, whether 
true or false, some particular fact, or cert^n words, 
out of which it might seem at least to be inferred), 
is, that I am an enemy to religion. Your word.*; 
are : " It is said that Mr. flobbes is no otherwise 
an enemy to tlte Romati religion, saving only as it 
hath the name of religion." This is said by Viudex. 
You, the geometrician, in your epistle dedicatory, 
say thus ; " With what pride and in/per iousness he 
tramples on all things hoth human a?td dirine, 
uttering fearful and horrible words of God, 
(peace), of sin, of the holy Scripture, of all incor- 
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lESSON VI. poreal substances in general, of the immortal soul 
' ' of man, and of the rest of the weight;/ points of 
religion (down), it is not so much to be doubted 
as lamented." And at the end of your objections 
to the eighteenth chapter, "Perhaps you take the 
whole history of the Jail of Adam for a fable, 
which is no wonder, when you saij the rules <^ 1 
honouring and worshipping of God are to be 
taken from the laws." Down, I say; you bark 
now at the supreme legislative power. Therefore 
it is not I, but the laws which must rate you off. 
But do not many other men, as well as you, read 
my Leriathan, and my other books r And yet 
they all find not sucb enmity in them against re- 
ligiou. Take heed of calling them all atheists that 
have read and approved my Leviathan. Do yon 
think I can be an atheist and not know it ? Or 
knowing it, durst have offered my atheism to the 
press .- Or do yon think him an atheist, or a con- 
temner of the Holy Scripture, that sayeth nothing 
of the Deity but what he proveth by the Scripture? 
Yon that take so heinously that I would have the 
rules of God's worship in a Christian common- 
wealth taken from the laws, tell me, from whom 
you would liave them taken i From yourselves ? 
Why so, more than from me ? From the bishops ? 
Right, if the supreme power of the commonwealth 
will have it so ; if not, why from them rather than 
from me ? From a consistory of presbyters by 
themselves, or joined with lay-elders, whom they 
may sway as they please ? Good, if the supreme 
governor of the commonwealth will have it so ; 
if not, why from them, rather than from me, or 
from any man else ? They are wiser and learn- 
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eder than I. It may be so ; but it has not yet lesson vi, 
appeared. Howsoever, let that be granted. Is 7^33! 
there any man so very a fool as to subject himself 
to the rules of other men in those things which so 
nearly concern himself, for the title they assume 
of being wise and learned, unless they also have 
the sword which must protect them. But it seems 
you understand the sword as comprehended. If 
so, do you not then receive the rules of God's wor- 
ship from the civil power r Yes, doubtless ; and 
you would expect, if your consistory had that 
sword, that no man should dare to exercise or 
teach any mles concerning God's worship which 
were not by you allowed. See therefore how much 
you have been transported by your malice towards 
me, to injure the civil power by which you live. 
If you were not despised, you would in some places 
and times, where and when the laws are more 
severely executed, be shipped away for this your 
madness to America, I would say, to Antieyra. 
What luck have I, when this, of the laws being 
the rules of God's public worship, was by me said 
and applied to the vindication of the Church of 
England from the power of the Roman clergy, it 
should be followed with such a storm from the 
ministers, presbyterian and episcopal, of the Church 
of England? Again, for those other points, namely, 
that I approve not of incorporeal bodies, nor of 
other immortality of the soul, than that which the 
Scripture calleth eternal hfe, I do but as the Scrip- 
ture leads me. To the texts whereof by me alleged, 
you should either have answered, or else forborne to 
revile me for the conclusions I derived from them. 
Lastly, what an absurd question is it to ask me 
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I. whether it be in the power of the magistrate^ 
whether tlie workl be eternal or not? It were fit ] 
you knew it is in the power of the snpreme magisr I 
trate to make a law for tlie punisliment of thein | 
that shall pronounce publicly of that qucKtion any- i 
thing contrary to that which the law hath onei 
pronounced. The truth is, you are content thai 
the papal power be cut off, and declaimed againstj 
as much as any man will ; but the ecclesiastic] 
power, which of late was aimed at by the clergyJ 
here, being a part thereof, every violence done to- 1 
the papal power is sensible to them yet ; like that T 
which I have heard say of a man, whose leg being I 
cut off for the prevention of a gangrene that began. J 
in his toe, would nevertheless complain of a pain | 
in his toe, when his leg was cut off. 

Thus much in ray defence ; which I believe if ] 
you had foreseen, this accusation of yours had been j 
left out. I come now to examine {though it be 
done in part already) what manners those are 
which 1 find everywhere in your writings. 

And first, how came it into yonr minds that a 
man can be an atheist, 1 mean an atheist in his 
conscience ? I know that David confesseth of him- 
self, upon sight of the prosperity of the wicked, 
that his feet had almost slipped, that is, that he 
had slipped into a short doubtfulness of the Divine 
Providence. And if anything else can cause a 
man to slip in the sanne kind, it is the seeing such 
as you (who though you write nothing but what 
is dictated to each of you by a doctor of divinity) 
do break the greatest of God's commandments, 
which is charity, in every line before his 
And thongh such forgettiugs of God be mm 
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more than short doublings, ftnd sudden transporta- lksson vi. 
tious incident to human passion, yet I do not for ^^^^^^^ 
that cause think you atheists and enemies of re- 
ligion, but only ignorant and imprudent Christians. 
But how, I say, could you think me an atheist, unless 
it were because finding your doubts of the Deity 
more frequent than other men do, yon are thereby 
the apter to fall upon that kind of reproach ? 
Wherein you are like women of poor and evil 
education when they scold ; amongst whom the 
readiest disgraceful word is whore: why not thief, 
or any other ill name, but because, when they re- 
member themselves, they think that reproach the 
likeliest to be true ? 

Secondly, tell me what crime it was which the 
Latins called by the name of scelas ? Yon think 
not, unless you be Stoics, that all crimes are equal. 
Sceltts was never used but for a crime of greatest 
mischief, as the taking away of life and honour; 
and besides, basely acted, as by some clandestine 
way, or by such a way as might be covered with a 
lie. But when yon insinuate in a writing pubUshed 
that I am an atheist, you make yourselves authors 
to the multitude, and do all you can to stir them 
up to attempt upon my life ; and if it succeed, 
then to sneak out of it by leaving the fault 
on them that are but actors. This is to en- 
deavour great mischief basely, and therefore scdus. 
Again, to deprive a man of the honour he hath 
merited, is no little wickedness ; and this you en- 
deavour to do by publishing falsely that I challenge 
as my own the inventions of other men. This is 
therefore scelus publicly to tell all the world that 
I will be angry with all men that do not presently 
submit to my dictates ; to deprive me of the friend- 
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LESSON VI. ship of all the world ; great damage, and a lid 
ofnmmiers ^""^ youFS. For to publlsh any untruth of anothol 
man to his disgrace, on hearsay from his enemj? 
is the same fault as if he published it on bis ow 
credit. If I should say I have heard that Dcfl 
Wallis was esteemed at Oxford for a simple fellow 
and much inferior to his fellow-professor Dr. Wait 
(as indeed I have heard, but do not believe it),^ 
though this be no great disgrace to Dr. Wallis, 
yet he would think I did him injury. Therefore 
public accusation upon hearsay is scelus. And 
whosoever does any of these things does scelerate. 
But you the professors of the mathematics at 
Oxford, by the advice of two doctors of divinity 
have dealt thus with me. Therefore you have 
done, I say not fooHshly, though no wickedness be 
without folly, but scelerate, oirfp iZix. Zu^ai. 

Thirdly, it is ill manners, in reprehending truth, 
to send a man in a boasting way to your own 
errors ; as you the professor of geometry have 
often sent me to your two tractates of the Angle 
of Contact and Arithmetica Ittjtnitorum. 

Fourthly, it is ill raannere, to diminish the just 
reputation of worthy men after they be dead, as 
you the professor of geometry have done in the 
case of Joseph Scaliger. 

Fifthly, when I had in my Leviathan suffered 
the clergy of the Church of England to escape, 
you did imprudently in bringing any of them in 
again. An Ulysses upon so light an occasion would 
not have ventured to return again into the cave of 
Polyphemus. 

Lastly, how ill does such levity and scurrility, 
which both of you have shown so often in your 
writings, become the gravity and sanctity requisite ■ 
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many to be repeated. Do but consider, you the 
geometrician, how unhandsome it is to play upon 
my name, when both yours and mine are plebeian 
names ; though from Willis by Wallis, you go from 
yours in Wallisius. The jest of using at every 
word mi liobbi, is lost to them beyond sea. But 
this is not so ill as some of the rest. I will write 
out one of them, as it is in the fourth page of your 
Elenchus : " Whence it appears that your Empusa 
wag of the number of those fniries tvhich you call 
in English hob-goblitis. The word is made of 
IV and jTsg ; aud thence comes the children's play 
called the play of Empusa, Anglice {hitherto in 
Latin all but hob-goblins, then follows in English) 
,/bx, fox, come out of your hole (then in Latin 
again), in which the boy that is called the fox, 
itolds up one foot, and jumps with the other, which 
in English is to hop." When a stranger shall 
read this, and hoping to find therein some witty 
conceit, shall with much ado have gotten it in- 
terpreted and explained to him, what will be think 
of our doctors of divinity at 0.xford, that will take 
so much pains as to go out of the language they 
set forth in, for so ridiculous a purpose r You 
will say it is a pretty paronomasia. How you call 
it there I know not, but it is commonly called here 
a clinch ; aud such a one as is too insipid for a boy 
of twelve years old, and very uufit for the sanctity 
of a minister, and gravity of a doctor of divinity. 
But I pray you tell me where it was you read the 
word ewjmsa for the boy's play you speak of, 
or for any other play amongst the Greeks ? In 
this (as you have done throughout all your other 
writings) you presume too much upon your first 
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LESSON vt. cogitations. There be a hundred other scoffing 
~'~~' passages, and ill-favoured attributes given me in 
both your writings, which the reader will observe 
without my pointing to them, as easily as you 
would have him ; and which perhaps some young 
students, finding them full of gall, will mistake for 
salt. Therefore to disabuse those young men, and 
to the end they may not admire such kind of wit, 
I have here and there been a little sharper with 
you than else I would have been. If you think I 
did not spare you, but that I had not wit euongh 
to give you as scornful names as you give me. are 
you content I should try ? Yes (you the geome- 
trician will say) give me what names you please, so 
you call me not Aritkmetica Infinitorum. I will 
not. Nor Angle of Contact ; nor Arch Spiral; 
nor Quotient. 1 will not. But 1 here dismiss you 
both together. So go your ways, you Uncivil 
Ecclesiastics, Inhuman Divines^ Dedoctors of mo- 
rality, Unasiuous Colleagues, Egregious pair t^ 
Issachara, most wretched Vindices and Indices 
Academiarum ; and remember Vespasian's law, 
that it is uncivil to give ill language first, but civil 
and lawful to return it. But much more remember 
the law of God, to obey your sovereigns in all 
things ; and not only not to derogate from them, 
but also to pray for them, and as far as you can to 
maintain their authority, and therein your own 
protection. And, do you hear? take heed of 
speaking your mind so clearly in answering my 
Leviathan, as 1 have done in writing it. You 
should do best not to meddle with it at all, because 
it is undertaken, and in part published already, 
and will be better performed, from term to term, 
by one Christopher Pike. 
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My most noble Lobd, 
I DID not intend to trouble your Lordship twice 
with this contention between me and Dr.Wallis. 
But your Lordship sees how I am constrained to 
it ; which, whatsoever reply the Doctor makes, 
I shall be constrained to no more. That which I 
have now said of his Geometry, Manners, Divinity, 
and Grammar, altogether is not much, though 
enough. As for that which I here have written 
concerning his Geometry, which you will look for 
first, is so clear, that not only your Lordship, and 
such as have proceeded far in that science, but 
also any man else that doth but know how to add 
and subtract proportions, (which is taught at the 
twenty-third proposition of the sixth of Euclid), 
may see the Doctor is in the wrong. That which 
I say of his ill language aiid politics is yet sliorter. 
The rest, which concerueth grammar, is almost all 
another man's, but so full of learning of that kind, 
as no man that taketh delight in knowing the pro- 
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piieties of the Greek and Latin tongues, will think 
his time ill bestowed in the reading it. I give the 
Doctor no more ill words, but am returned from 
his manners to my own. Your Lordship may 
perhaps say, my compliment in my title-page is 
somewhat coarse ; and it is true. But, my Lord, 
it is since the writing of the title-page, that I am 
returned from the Doctor's manners to my own ; 
which are such as I hope you will not be ashamed 
to own me, my Lord, for one of 

Your Lordship's most humble 

and obedient servants, 

Thomas Hobbes. 



DOCTOR WALLIS, 



SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 



Sib, 
When Tinprovoked you addressed unto me, in M«r 
your Elenchus, your harsh compliment with great c,L, 
security, wantonly to show your wit, I confess you " 
made me angry, and willing to put you into a 
better way of considering your own forces, and to 
move you a little as you had moved me, which 
I perceive my lessons to you have in some measure 
done ; but here you shall sec how easily I can bear 
your reproaches, now they proceed from anger, 
and how calmly I can argue with you about your 
geometry and other parts of learning. 

I shall in the first part confer with you 
about your Arithmettcn Itijinitorum, and after- 
wards compare our manner of elocution ; then 
your pohtics ; and last of all your grammar and 
critics. Your spiral line is condemned by him 
whose authority you use to prove me a plagiary, 
(that is, a man that stealeth other men's inven- 
tions, and arrogates them to himself), whether it 
be Roberval or not that writ that paper, I am not 
certain. But I think I shall be shortly ; but who- 
soever it be, his authority will serve no less to 
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show that your doctrine of the spiral line, from the 
. fifth to the eighteenth proposition of your Artthme- 
tica InJinHonim, is all false ; and that the principal 
fault therein (if all faults be not principal in geo- 
metry, when they proceed from ignorance of the 
science) is the same that I objected to you in my 
Lessons. And for the author of that paper, when I 
am certain who it is, it will be then time enough to 
vindicate myself concerning that name of plagiary. 
And whereas he challenges the invention of your 
method delivered in your Arithmetica Infiiiitorum, 
to have been his before it was yours, I shall, I 
think, by and by say that which shall make him 
ashamed to own it ; and those that writ those 
encomiastic epistles to you ashamed of the honour 
they meant to you. I pass therefore to the nine- 
teenth proposition, which in Latin is this : your 
geometry ! 

" Si proponatur series quantitatum in duplicata 
ratione arithmetice proportionalium (sive Juxta I 
seriem nitmerorum quadraticorum) continue cres- 
ceniium, a punclo vel inchoataruin, (puta ut 
0. 1.4. 9. 16. etc.), propositum sit, inquirere quam] 
habeat ilia rationem ad seriem totiUem maxima 



" Fiat iiivestigatio per modum induclionis at. J 
{in prop. I) 
Eritque, 



4 + 4 + 4^13 3 
0+1+4*9=1* 



■ et sic deinceps. 



" Ratio proveniens est vhique major quam\ 
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subtripla seu 4" .' excessus aiitem perpetuo He- ""[ 
crescit proui Humerus terminorum augctur (puta g™>, 
6 IS 18 M etc.) aitclo nimirum Jractionis denotni- 
natore sive consequente ratwnis in aingulis locis 
numero senario (ut patet) ut sit rationis prove- 
nientis excessus supra subtriplam, ea qmtm habet 
unitas ad sextuphtm numeri terminorum post ,' 



That is, if there be propounded a row of quanti- 
ties in duplicate proportion of the quantities arith- 
metically proportional (or proceeding in the order 
of the square numbers) continually increasing ; 
and beginning at a point or ; let it be propounded 
to find what proportion the row hath ; to as many 
quantities equal to the greatest ; 

Let it be sought by induction (as in the first 
proposition). 

The proportion arising is everywhere greater 
than subtriple, or ^, and the excess perpetually 
decreaseth as the number of terras is augmented, 
as here, g- j^ j^ ^ ^, &c. the denominator of the 
fraction being in every place augmented by the 
number six, as is manifest ; so that the excess of 
the rising proportion above subtriple is the same 
which unity hath to six times the number of terms 
after ; and so. 

Sir, in these your characters 1 understand by 
the cross + that the quantities on each side of it 
are to be added together and make one aggregate; 
and I understand by the two parallel lines = that 
the quantities between which they are placed are 
one to another equal ; this is your meaning, or you 
should have told us what you meant else ; I under- 
stand also, that in the first row + 1 is equal to 1 , 
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Jj- and 1 + 1 equal to 2 ; and that in the second 
&c. row 0+1+4 is equal to 5 ; and 4 + 4+4 equal to 12; 
but (which you are too apt to grant) I understand 
your symbols no further ; but must confer with ] 
yourself about the rest. 

And first I ask you (because fractions are com- I 
monly written in that manner) whether in the 
uppermost row (which is , * ^~2 ^ t * T ^T ^^ * 
fraction, t be a fraction, t" be a fraction, that is I 
to say, a part of an unit, and if you will, for the 
cypher's sake, whether t-, be an infinitely little i 
part of 1 ; and whether V. or 1 divided by I 
signify an unity ? if that be your meaning, thea ■ 
the fraction -^ added to the fraction -p is equal to j 
the fraction i : But the fraction -r is equal to ; 
therefore the fraction -^ + 4" is equal to the fraction I 
T- ; and j- equal to J- which you will confess to 
be an absurd conclusion, and cannot own that | 
meaning. 

I ask you therefore again, if by -j- you mean the 
proportion of to 1 ; and consequently by -}- the I 
proportion of 1 to 1 , and by -^ the proportion of I 
I to 2 : if soj then it will follow, that if the pro- 
portions of to 1 and of t to 1 be compounded 
by addition, the proportion arising will be the pro- 
portion of 1 to 2. But the proportion of to 1 is 
infinitely little, that is, none. Therefore the propo- 
sition arising by composition will be that of 1 to 1 , 
and equal (because of the symbol =) to the pro- 
portion of I to 2, and so 1=2. This also is so * 
absurd that 1 dare say that you will not own it. 

There may be another meaning yet : perhaps 
you mean that the uppermost quantity + 1 is equal 
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to the uppermost quantity 1 ; and the lowermost «"' 
quantity 1 + I equal to the lowermost quantity 2 : owii 
which is true. But how theu in this equation 
^-=-3-+ —? Is the uppermost quantity 1 equal to 
the uppermost quantity 1 + 1 ; or the lowerinost 
quantity 2 equal to the lowermost quantity 3+6? 
Therefore neither can this be your meaning. Un- 
less you make your symbols more significant, you 
must not blame me for want of understanding 
them. 

Let us now try what better success we shall 
have where the places are three, as here : 



If your symbols be fractions, the compound of 
them by addition is 7-, for 0^ and -r make ^; and 
consequently (because of the symbol =) ^ equal 
to -^, which is not to be allowed, and therefore 
that was not your meaning. If yon meant that 
the proportions of to 4 and of 1 to 4 and of 4 to 
4 compounded, is equal to the proportion of 5 to 
12, you will fall again into no less an inconvenience. 
For the proportion arising out of that composition 
will be the proportion of 1 to 4. For the propor- 
tion of to 4 is infinitely little. Theu to com- 
pound the other two, set them in this order I. 4. 4. 
and you have a proportion compounded of 1 to 

4 and of 4 to 4, namely, the proportion of the 
first to the last, which is of 1 to 4, which must be 
equal, by this your meaning, to the proportion of 

5 to 12, and consequently as 5 to 12, so is 1 to 4, 
which you must not own. Lastly, if you mean 
that the uppermost quantities to the uppermost, 
and the lowermost to the lowermost in the first 
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^"^■"'^''i PQ^^^'°n ^^^ equal, tt is granted, but then again iti 
GBmiriiir. 4c. thc secoud equatioD It IS false. It concerns your 
fame in the mathematics to look about how to 
justify these equations which are the premises to 
your conclusion following, namely, that the pro- 
portion arising is every where greater than sub- 
triple, or a third ; and that the excess (that is, the 
excess above subtriple) perpetually decreaseth as 
the number of terms is augmented, as here 
«- iS" (T ai IS, &c. which I will show you plainly is 
false. 

But first I wonder why you were so angry with 
me for saying you made proportiou to consist in 
the quotient, as to tell me it was abomiuably false, 
and to justify it, cite your own words penes quo- 
tientem ; do not you say here, the proportion is 
everywhere greater than subtriple, or -g-? And is 
not 4" the quotient of ! divided by 3 r You can- 
not say in this place that penes is understood ; 
for if it were expressed you would not be able to 
proceed. 

But I return to your conclusion, that the excess 
of the proportion of the increasing quantities above 
the third part of so many times the greatest, de- 
creaseth, as \ j3 j^ }^ yl, , &c. For by this account 
in this row -^j = \- where the quantity above ex- 
ceeds the third part of the quantities below by -1-, 
you make ~ equal to ^, which you do not mean. 
It may be said your meaning is, that the pro- 
portion of 1 to the subtriple of 2 which is -^, ex- 
ceedeth what ? I cannot imagine what, nor proceed 
further where the terms be but two. Let us there- 
fore take the second row, that ^% i\.ili =~Yv '^^'^ 
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sum above is 5, the sum below is 12, the third part ""|' 
whereof is 4 ; if you mean, that the proportion of owi 
5 to 4 exceeds the proportion of 4 to 12 (which is 
subtriple) by-rj,you are out again. For 5 exceeds 

4 by unity, which is 1|. I do not think you will 
own such an equation as la^Tr- Therefore I be- 
lieve you mean (and your next proposition assures 
me of it), that the proportion of 5 to 4 exceeds 
subtriple proportion by the proportion of 1 to 1 2 ; 
if you do 80, you are yet deceived. 

For if the proportion of 5 to 4 exceeds subtriple 
proportion by the proportion of 1 to 12, then sub- 
triple proportion, that is, of 4 to 12 added to the 
proportion of 1 to 12 must make the proportion of 

5 to 4. But if you look on these quantities, 4, 
12. 144, yon will see, and naust not dissemble, that 
the proportion of 4 to 12 is subtriple, and the pro- 
portion of 12 to 144 is the same with that of I to 
12. Therefore by your assertion it must be as 
5 to 4 so 4 to 144, which you must not own. 

And yet this is manifestly your meaning, as ap- 
peareth in these words : " Ut sit rationis prose- 
nientis excessus supra subtrlplam ea quam hahet 
Utt'ifas ad sextuplam nuvteri terniinorum post 0, 
adeoqiw" which cannot be rendered in English, 
nor need to be. For you express yourself in the 
twentieth proposition very clearly ; I Tioted it only 
that you may be more merciful hereafter to the 
stumblings of a hasty pen. For excessus ea 
quam does not well, nor is to be well excused by 
snbauditnr ratio. Your twentieth proposition is 
this : 

" Si proponofur series quaiititatiim in duplicata 
ratione arithmettce propo-riionalium (sive Juxia 
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seriem numerorum qiiadraticorum) continue cres~ 
. ccntium, a pimrto vel inchoatarum, ratio quam 
habet ilia ad seriem totidem maxima: (equaliunt 
subtriplam superabit ; eritque excessus ea ratio 
quam habet unilas ad sextuphim numcri tcrmino' 
rum post 0, sive quam hahei radix quadratica 
termini primi post ad sextuplum radicis quad' 
raticm termini maximi." 

That is, if there be propounded a row of quan- 
tities in duplicate proportion of arithmetically- 
proportionals (or according to the row of square 
numbers) continually increasing, and beginning 
with a point or 0. The proportion of that row to 
a row of so many equals to the greatest, shall be 
greater than subtriple proportion, and the excess 
shall be that proportion which unity hath to the 
sextuple of the number of terms after 0, or the 
same which the square root of the first number 
after 0, hath to the sextuple of the square root of 
the greatest. 

For proof whereof you have no more here than 
patet ex prtrcedentibiis ; and no more before but 
adeoque. You do not well to pass over such curious 
propositions so slightly ; none of the ancients did 
so, nor, that I remember, any man before yourself. 
The proposition is false, as you shaU presently see. 

Take, for example, any one of your rows : as 
4 + .1 + 4 - By this proportion of yours 1 +4, which 
makes 5, is to 12 in more than subtriple proportion; 
by the proportion of 1 to the sextuple of 2 which 
is 12. Put in order these three quantities 5,4, 12, 
and you must see the proportion of 5 to !2 is 
greater than the proportion of 4 to 12, that is, 
subtriple proportion, by the proportion of 5 to 4. 
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But by yoTir account the proportion of 5 to 4 is J'"'] 
greater than that of 4 to 12 by the proportion of is™ 
I to 12. Therefore, as 5 to 4 so is 1 to 12, which 
is a very strange paradox. 

After this you bring in this consectary : " Citvi 
autem crescente ninnero tez-minorum excesaus ille 
supra rationem subtriplam continue minuatur, ut 
tandem quovis assignahili minor etmdai {ut pntet) 
It in infinilum producatur, prorsus evmiitnrus est. 
Adeoque." 

That is, seeing as the number of terms increaseth, 
that excess above subtriple proportion continually 
decreaseth, so as at length it becomes less than any 
assignable (as is manifest) if it be produced infi- 
nitely, it shall utterly vanish, and so. And so 
what ? 

Sir, this consequence of yours is false. For two 
quantities being given, and the excess of the greater 
above the less, that excess may continually be de- 
creased, and yet never quite vanish. Suppose any 
two unequal quantities differing by more than an 
unit, as 3 and 6, the excess 3, let 3 be diminished, 
first by an unit, and the excess will be 2, and the 
quatititips will be 3 and 5; 5 is greater than 4, 
the excess 1. Again, let 1 be diminished and made 
"T, the excess ^and the quantities 3 and 4^^, 4^ 
is yet greater than 4, Again diminish the excess 
to -,-, the quantities will be 3 and 4-^, yet still 
4;^^ is greater than 4. In the same manner you 
may proceed to ; -pi 7^, &c. infinitely ; and yet yon 
shall never come within an unit (though your nnit 
stand for 100 miles) of the lesser quantity pro- 
pounded 3, if that 3 stands for 300 miles. The 
excesses above subtriple proportion do not decrease 
VOL. vtl. u B 
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ill the manner you say it does, but in the mannerl 
, which I now shall show you. 

In the first row ^ a third of the quantities ^ 
below is 4) set in order these three quantities 
1 -5- 4 ■ Tlie first is 1 , equal to the sum above, the 
last is4, equal to the subtriple of the sum below. 
The middlemost is * subtriple to the last quantity 
-'-. Tlie excess of the proportion of 1 to 4- above 
the subtriple proportion of 4- to 4 is the propor- 
tion of 1 to 4, that is of 9 to 2, that is, of 18 to 4. 
Secondly, in the second row, which is- /^ - ^ , a 
third of the sum below is 4, the sum above is 5. 
Set in order these quantities, 1, 5, 4, 12. There 
the proportion of 15 to 12 is the proportion of 
5 to 4. The proportion of 4 to 12 is subtriple ; 
the excess is the proportion of 15 to 4, which is 
less than the proportion of 18 to 4, as it ought to 
be ; but not less by the proportion of -4 to iV as 
you would have it. 

Thirdly, in the third row, which is Trt'g + al ' fl - ^ 
third of the sum below is 12, the sum above is 14. 
Set in order these quantities, 42, 4, 12. There the 
proportion of 42 to 12 is the same with that of 
14 to 4. And the proportion of 4 to 12 subtriple, 
less than the former excess of 15 to 4. And so it 
goes on decreasing all the way in this manner, 
18 to 4, 15 to 4, 14 to 4, &c. which differs very 
much from your 1 to 6, 1 to 12, 1 to 18, &c. 
and the cause of your mistake is this : you call 
the twelfth part of twelve 15 , and the eighteenth 
part of thirty-six you call ,?, and so of the rest. 
But what need of all those equations in symbols, 
to show that the proportion decreases ; is there 
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any man can doubt, but that the proportion of""]^,"'' 
1 to 2 is greater than that of 5 to 12, or that (j.H.n,ciry, 
of 5 to 12 greater than that of 14 to 36, and 
90 OD continually forwards ; or could you have 
fallen into this error, unless you had taken, as you 
have done in very many places of your Elenckus, 
the fractions -^ and -^ , &c. which are the quotients 
of I di\'ided by C and 12, for the very proportions 
of I to 6 and 1 to 12. But notwithstanding the 
excess of the proportions of the increasing quanti- 
ties, to subtriple proportion decrease, still, as the 
number of terms increaseth, and that what propor- 
tions soever I shall assign, the decrement will in 
time (in time, I say, without proceeding in infini- 
tum) produce a less, yet it does not follow that the 
row of increasing quantities shall ever be equal to 
the third part of the row of so many equals to the 
last or greatest. For it is not, I hope, a paradox 
to you, that in two rows of quantities the propor- 
tion of the excesses may decrease, and yet the 
excesses themselves increase, and do perpetually. 

For in the second and third rows, which are 
♦+*+j^i2 ^"'1 " o-i-Dtg-m^aii ^ exceeds the third part 
of 12 by a quarter of the square of 4, and 14 ex- 
ceeds the third part of 36 by 2 quarters of the 
square of 4, and proceeding on, the sum of the 
increasing quantities where the terms are y (which 
sum is ao)exceedeth the third part of those below, 
(those below are 80, and their third part 26y ) by 
3 quarters and -,- a quarter of the square of 4, and 
when the terms are 6, tlie quantities above will 
exceed the third part of them below by 5 quarters 
of the square of 4. Would you liave men believe. 
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that the further they go, the excess of the in- 
, creasing quantities above the third part of those 
below shall be so much the less? And yet the 
proportions of those above, to the thirds of those i 
below, shall decrease eternally; and therefore your i 
twenty-first proposition is false, namely this : 

" Si propormtiir series infinita quantitatum in 
duplicata ratione arilhmetice proportionaltnm 
(sive juxla seriem ntimeronim quadraiicorum), 
continue crescentitim a pundo sive inckoata- 
rum ; erit ilia ad seriem totidem maxima tequa- j 
Hum, ut 1 ad 3." 

That is, if an infinite row of quantities be pro- ] 
pounded in duplicate proportion of arithmetically- ] 
proportionals (or according to the row of quadratic , 
numbers), continually increasing and beginning 
from a point or ; that row shall be to the row of 
as many equals to the greatest, as I to 3. This is 
false, ut paiet ex prtecedentibus ; and, conse- 
quently, all that you say in proof of the propor- 
tion of your parabola to a paraliefogram, or of * 
the spiral {the true spiral) to a circle is in vain. 

But your spiral puts me in mind of what you 
have under-written to the diagram of your propo- 
sition 5, The spiral, in both figures, was to he , 
continued whole to the middle, hut, by tJte care- 
lessness of the graver, it is in one figure manca, m 
the other intercisa. 

Truly, Sir, you will hardly make your reader ^ 
believe that a graver could commit those faults 
without the help of your own copy, nor that it 
had been in your copy, if you had known how to 
describe a spiral line then as now. This I had not 
said, though truth, but that you are pleased to say. 
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thoueh not truth, that I attributed to the printer wnrio or Dr. 
some faults of mine. a^omnrj.tic. 

I come now to the thirty-ninth proposition, 
which is this : 

" Si propottalur series quantitatum in triplicata 
ratione arithmetice proportionalium {/live juxta 
Jterievt immerarum cuhicorum), continue erescen- 
tium apuncto sive inchoatarum {puta ut 0, 1,8, 
27, etc.), propositum sit inquirere qiiam habeat 
series ilia rationem ad scriem totidem maximee 
aqualium : 

" Fiat investiffatio per modum inductionis {ut in 
prop. 1, et prop. 19) : 
Eritqne 



I- 1 + 8+27=36 



!7 + 27 + 27 + a7=l08~ 12 4 ' la 

Et sic deinceps. 

" Ratio proveniens est ubique major qttam sub- 
quadrupla, sive -}. Excessus autem perpetuo de- 
crescit, pro nt numerua termrnorum augetttr, puta 
\~j~^~k ^^^- ^^^^0 nimirum jfractionis denominO' 
tore sive consequente rationis in singulis locis 
numero quaternatio, ut patet, ut sit rationis pro- 
venieniis excessus supra suhquadruplam ea qnam 
habet mtitas ad quadruplum numeri ternunorum 
post adeoqve." 

That is, if a row of quantities be propounded in 
triplicate proportion of arithmetically proportionals 
(or according to the row of cubic numbers), con- 
tinually increasing, and beginning from a point or 
0, as 0, 1, 8, 27, 64, &c., let it be propounded to 
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Mtriraff Dr. inquire, what proportion that row hatli to a row of 

o«.i.i<.iiT. 4r. as many equals to the greatest. 

Be it sought by way of induction, as in proposi- 
tion I and 19. 

The proposition arising is everywhere greater 
than subquadruple, or ^, and the excess perpe- J 
tually decreaseth as the number of terms increaseth, I 
as J- s ?i Is Sj &c. The denominator of the frao- I 
tion, or consequent of the proportion, being iu I 
every place augmented by the number 4, as iaJ 
manifest, so that the excess of the arising propoiv.M 
tion above subquadruple is the same with thatfl 
which an unit hath to the quadruple of the nnm-l 
ber of the terms after 0, and so. Here are justtbfrl 
same faults which are in proposition 1 9. I 

For, if -f be a fraction, and { be a fraction, J 
and 7 be another fraction, then this equatiat»» 
* ~ l is false. For this fraction ~ is equal to Q ; I 
and, therefore, we have -|- " T > '^hat is, the whole I 
equal to half. But perhaps you do not mean them J 
fractious, but proportions ; and, consequeutly, that J 
the proportion of to 1 , aud of 1 to 1 , com- I 
pounded by addition (I say by addition, not that I^ I 
but that you think there is a composition of pro-B 
portions by multiplication, which I shall show yoafl 
anon is false), must be equal to the proportion of 
1 to 2, which cannot be. For the proportion of 
to 1 is infinitely little, that is. none at all ; and, 
consequently, the proportion of I to 1 is equal 
to the proportion of I to 2, wliich is again absurd. 
There is no doubt but the whole number of + I 
is equal to 1, and the whole number of 1 -^ I equal 
to 2. But, reckoning them as you do, not for 
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whole numbers, but for fractions or proportions, M-rimofDr. 

, ■ ,. , WJli,„.b„mJ 

the equations are false. t;fad.riiT,4c. 

Again, your second equation, 4- = ^ + v though 
meant of fractions, that is, of quotients, it be true, 
and serve nothing to your purpose, yet, if it be 
meant of proportions, it is false. For the propor- 
tion of 1 to 4, and of I to 4 being compounded, 
are equal to the proportion of I to 16, and so you 
make the proportion of 2 to 4 equal to the propor- 
tion of 1 to 16, where, as it is but subquadupli- 
cate, as you call it, or the quarter of it, as I call it. 
And, in the same manner, you may demonstrate 
to yourself the same fault in all the other rov^s of 
how many terms soever they consist. Therefore, 
you may give for lost this thirty-ninth proposition, 
as well as all the other thirty-eight that went 
before. As for the conclusion of it, which is, tftat 
the excess of the arising proportion, &c. They 
are the words of your fortieth proposition, where 
you express yourself better, and make your error 
more easy to be detected. 

The proposition is this : 

" Si proponatur series quantitatuvt in triplicata 
ratione arithmetice proportionalium (sive juxta 
serievi numerorum cubicorum') continue crescentium 
a puncto rel inchoatarum, ratio guam habet ilia 
ad seriem totidein maxima ecgitalium subquadru- 
plam superabit ; eritque excessm ea ratio quam 
habet unitas ad quadruplum nnmeTt termtnorum 
post ; sive quam habet radix citbica termini 
primi post ad quadruplum radids cubica ter- 
mini tnaximi. Patet ex prcecedente. 

" Qiium autem crescente nitmero termhorum ex- 
cessus illc supra rationem subquadruplam ila 
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w^"'.°lw'rd '^on''»'w minuainr, ul tandem quolibet assignahiU 

Gwi ni tfy. *. ■■ inittor evailat, ut patef, at in infinitum procedatur^ 1 

prorsua evantturus est, adeoqve. 

" Patet ex propositione prtecedente. 
That is, if a row of quantities be propounded inn 
triplicate proportion of arithmetically proportioualal 
(or according to the row of cubic numbers), con- 1 
tiiiually increasing, and beginning at a poiut or Oj J 
the proportion which that row hath to a row offl 
as many equals to the greatest, is greater tlianf 
subquadruple proportion ; and the excess is thati 
proportion which one unit hath to the quadrupleJ 
of the number of terms after 0; or, which the! 
'^m cubic root of the first terra after hath to thef 

^B quadruple of the root of the greatest term. 

^H It is manifest by the precedent propositions. 

^H And, seeing the number of terms increasing, that 

^^k excess above quadruple proportion doth so con- 

^H tinualty decrease, as that, at length, it becomes 

^H less than any proportion that can be assigned, 

^B as is manifest, if the proceeding be infinite, it 

^H shall quite vanish. And so 

^H This conclusion was annexed to the end of your 

^H thirty-ninth proposition, as there proved. What 

^H cause you had to make a new proposition of it, 

^H without other proof than patet ex prtecedente, I 

^H cannot imagine. But, howsoever, the proposition 

^H is false. 

^H For example, set furth any of your lows, as this 

^H of fewer terms : 

^H + 1 * a * 37 - 311 



W* 27 + 37 + 27 = 

The row above is 36, the fourth part of the 
row below is 27- The quadruple cf the number 
of terms after is 12. Then, by your account, 
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the proportion of 3G to lOS is greater than sub- JJ,«|] 
quadruple proportioo by the proportion of 1 toe™ 
12. For trial whereof, set in order these three 
quantities, 36, 27, 108. The proportion of .18 
(the uppermost row) to 108 (the lowermost row) 
is compounded by addition of the proportions 
36 to 27, and 27 to 108. And the proportion 
of 3G to 108, exceedeth the proportion of 27 
to 108, by the proportion of 36 to 27. But the 
proportion of 27 to 108 is subquadruple propor- 
tion. Therefore, the proportion of 36 to 108 
exceedeth subquadruple proportion, by the pro- 
portion of 36 to 27- And, by your account, by 
the proportion of I to 12; and, consequently, as 
36 to 27, so is 1 to 12. Did you think such de- 
monstrations as these should always pass ? 

Then, for your inference from the decrease of 
the proportions of the excess, to the vanishing of 
the excess itself, I have already showed it to be 
false ; and by consequence that your next pro- 
position, namely, the fortieth, is also false. 

The proposition is this : 

" Si proponatttr series in/inita quantilntiim in 
triplicata ratione arithmeiicc proporiionalium 
{sice juxta seriem numerorum cubicorum), con- 
tinue crescentiitm a punclo sice iiic/ioa/arum, 
erit ilia ad seriem totidem maxima; tequa/ium, ut 
I ad 4, patet ex pracedentc." 

That is, if there be propounded an infinite row 
of quantities in triplicate proportion of arith- 
metically proportionals (or according to the row 
of cubic numbers), continually increasing, and 
beginning at a point or ; it shall be to the row 
of as many equals to the greatest as 1 to 4. Mani- 
fest out of the precedent proposition. 
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Miria at Dr. 
Wiilti>'i .baui 



Even as mauifest as that 36, 27, !> 12, are pro- 
portionals. Seeing, therefore, your doctrine of 
the spiral lines and the spaces is g;iven by yourself 
for lost, and a vain attempt, your first forty-one 1 
propositions are undemonstrated, and the grounds I 
of your demonstrations all false. The cause ] 
whereof is partly your faking quotient for propor- 
tion, and a point for 0, as you do in the first, sixteenth, 
and fortieth propositions, and in other places where 
you say, beginning at a point or 0, though now you f 
deny you ever said either. There be very many j 
places in your Elenchus, where you say both ; and 
have no excuse for it, but that, in one of the . 
places, you say the proportion is pcnefi quotientem, 
which is to the same or no sense. 

Your forty-second proposition is grounded on \ 
the fortieth ; and therefore, though true, and • 
demonstrated by others, is not demonstrated by ■ 
you. 

Your forty-third is this : 

" Pari methodo invejtietur ratio sertei infinitm i 
qiianliiatum arithmetice proportionalium in ra- I 
Hone guadrtiplicaia, qmntuplicata, sexluplicata, \ 
etc., arithmetice proportionalium a puncto sen 
iuchoatarum, ad seriem iotidem maximm a^qua- 
Hum. Nempe in quadruplicata erit, ut \ ad 5 \ 
in quintuplicata, ut \ ad G ; in sextuplicata, ut \ 
ad 7- Et sic deinceps." 

That is, by the same method will be found, the 
proportion of an infinite row of arithmetically pro- 
portionals, in proportion quadruplicate, quintupH- 
cate, sextuplicate, &c., of arithmetically propor- 
tionals, beg^nuiug at a point or 0, to the row of as 
many equals to the greatest ; uamely, in quadru- 
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plicate, it shall be as 1 to 3 ; in quiutuplicate, as 1 "''] 
to G ; Iq sextuplicate, as 1 to 7 ; aud so fortli. <iw. 

But by tbe same method that I have demon- 
strated, that the propositions 19, 20, 21, 39,40, 
aud 41, are false : any man else, that will examine 
the forty-third may find it false also. And, be- 
cause all the rest of the propositions of your 
Arithmetica Infinitorum depend on tiiese, they 
may safely conclude, that there is nothing demon- 
strated in all that book, though it consist of 194 
propositions. The proportions of your parabolo- 
cides to their parallelograms are true, but the 
demonstrations false, and infer the contrary. Nor 
were they ever demonstrated (at least the demon- 
strations are not extant) but by me ; nor can they 
be demonstrated, but upon the same grounds, 
concerning the nature of proportion, which I have 
clearly laid, and you not understood. For, if you 
bad, you could never have fallen into so gross an 
error as is this your book of Arithmetica Jnjinito- 
rum, or that of the angle of contact. You may see 
by this, that your symbolic method is not only not 
at all inventive of new theorems, but also dangerous 
ill expressing the old. If the best masters of sym- 
bolics think for all this you are in the right, let 
them declare it. I know how far the analysis by 
the powers of the lines extendeth, as well as the 
best of your half-learnt epistlers, that approve so 
easily of such analogisms as those, 5, 4, 1, 12, and 
36,27, 1, 12, 5:c. 

It is well for you that they who have the dis- 
posing of the professors' places take not upon them 
to be judges of geometry. For, if they did, seeing 
you confess you have read these doctrines in your 
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school, you had been in danger of being put ont of 
. your place. 

When the anthor of the paper wherein I am 
called Plagiary, and wherein the honour is takea 
from you of being the first inventor of these fine 
theorems, shall read this that I have here written, 
he will look to get no credit by it ; especially if it 
be Roberval, which methinks it should not be. For 
he understands what proportion is, better than to 
make 5 to 4 the same with I to 12. Or to make, 
again, the proportion of 36 to 27 the same with 
that of 1 to 12; and innumerable disproportton- 
alitcs that may be inferred from the grounds you 
go on. But if it be Roberval indeed, that snatches 
this invention from you, when he shall see this 
burning coal hanging at it, he will let it fall again, 
for fear of spoiUng his reputation. 

Bnt what shall I answer to the authority of the 
three great mathematicians that sent you those 
encomiastic letters. For the first, whom you say I 
use to praise, I shall take better heed hereafter of 
praising any man for his learning whilst he is 
young, further than that he is in a good way. But 
it seems he was in too ready a way of thinking very 
well of himself, as you do of yourself. For the 
muddiness of ray brain I must confess it ; but, Sir, 
ought not you to confess the same of yours ? No, 
men of yonr tenets use not to do so. He wonders, 
say you, you thought it worth the while to foul 
your fingers about such a piece. It is well; every 
man abounds in his own sense. If you and I were 
to be compared by the compliments that are given 
us in private letters, both you and your compli- 
meutors would be out of countenance ; which com- 
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plimeiits, besides that which has been printed and M"| 
published iu the commendations of my writings, if nw. 
it were put together, would make a greater volume "" 
than either of your libels. And truly, Sir, I had 
never answered your Elenchus as proceeding from 
Dr. Wallis, if I had not considered you also as the 
minister to execute the malice of that sort of peo- 
ple that are offended with my Ledathan. 

As for the judgment of that public Professor 
that makes himself a witness of the goodness of 
your geometry, a man may easily see by the letter 
itself that he is a duuce. And for the English 
person of quality whom I know not, I can say no 
more yet than I can say of all three, that he is so 
ill a geometrician, as not to detect those gross 
paralogisms as infer that 5 to 4 and 1 to 12 are the 
same proportion. He came into the cry of those 
whom your title had deceived. 

And now I shall let you see that the composition 
of proportion by multiplicatiou,as it is in the fifth 
definition of the sixth element, is but another way of 
adding proportions one to another. Let the propor- 
tions be of 2 to 3, and of 4 to 5. Multiply 2 into 4 
and 3 into 5, the proportion arising is of 8 to 15, 
Put in order these three quantities, 8, 12, 15. The 
proportion therefore of 8 to 15, compounded of 
the proportions of 8 to 12, (that is, of 2 to 3) and 
of 12 to 15, that is, of 4 to 5 by addition. Again, 
let the proportion be of 2 to 3, and of 4 to 5, 
multiply 2 into 5 and 3 into 4, the proportions 
arising is of 10 to 12. Pnt in order these three 
numbers, 10, 8, 12. The proportion 10 to 12 is 
compounded of the proportions of 10 to 8, that is 
of 5 to 4, and of 8 to 12, that is, of 2 to 3 by 
addition. I wonder you know not this. 
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'J^'^'ri ^ ^^^ "°^ ^"y more clamour ag:ainst me for saying 
pt.T, * c- the proportion of I to 2 is double to tliatof I to 4. 

Your book, you speak of, concerning proportion 
against Meihomius is like to be very useful when | 
neither of you both do understand what proportion ^ 
is. 

You take exceptions, as that I say, that Euclid 
has but one word for double and duplicate ; which 
nevertheless was said very truly, and that word is 
sometimes curXninoe and sometimes einXaaiwv, And 
you think you have come oflF handsomely with 
asking me whether 5iir\<ioioc and ciirXaoi^uc be one 
word. 

Nor are you now of the mind you were, that a 
point is not quantity unconsidered, but that in an 
infinite series it may be safely neglected. What is 
neglected but unconsidered, . 

Nor do you any more stand to it, that the guo~ \ 
tient is the proportion. And yet were these the 
main grounds of your Elenchus. 

But you will say, perhaps, I do answer to the 
defence you have now made in this yo^lr School 
Discipline: 'tis true. But 'tis not because yoa 
answer never a word to my former objections 
against these propositions 19, 89 ; but because you 
do so shift and wriggle, and throw out ink, that I 
cannot perceive which way you go, nor need I, 
especially in your vindication of your Arithmetica i 
Infiniiomm. Only I must take notice that in the 
end of it, you have these words, '* Well, ^ri(A- - 
metica Infinitorum is come off" clear." You see 
the contrary. For sprawling is no defence. 

It is enough to me that I have clearly demon- 
strated both before sufficiently, and now again' I 
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abundantly, that your book of Ar'Uhmeticn Injini' Mnriu of 
toritvi is all nought from the beginning to the end, GMm'tir™ 
and that thereby I have effected that your autho- 
rity shall never hereafter be taken for a prejudice. 
And, therefore, they that have a desire to know 
the truth in the questions between us, will hence- 
forth, if they be wise, examine my geometry, by 
attentive reading me in my own writings, and then 
examine, whether this writing of yours confute or 
enervate mine. 

There is in my fifth lesson a proposition, with a 
diagram to it, to make good, I dare say, at least 
against you, my twentieth chapter concerning the 
dimension of a circle. If that demonstration be not 
shown to be false, your objections to that chapter, 
though by me rejected, come to nothing. I wonder 
why you pass it over in silence. But you are not, 
you say, bound to answer it. True, nor yet to 
defend what you have written against m6. 

Before I give over the examination of your 
geometry, I must tell you that your words, (p. 101 
of your School Discipline), against the first coroll- 
ary are untrue. 

Your words are these : " you affirm that the 
proportion of the parabola A B I to the parabola 
A F K ix triplicate to the proportion of the time 
A B to A F, as it is in the English." This is not 
so. Let the reader turn to the place and judge. 
And going on you say, '^ or of the impetm B I to 
F K as it is in the Latin." Nay, as it is in the 
English, and the other in the Latin. It is but 
your mistake ; but a mistake is not easily excused 
in a false accusation. 

Your exception to my saying, " that the dif- 
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'.■f^atu y^''^'"'^* 9f ''t'" quantities is their proportion," 
"ry. *<■■ (when they differ, as the no differeuce, when thty 
be equal), might have beeu put in amongst other 
marks of your not sufficiently understanding the 
Latin tongue. Differre and differentia differ no 
more than rivere and vita, which is nothing at all, 
but as the other words require that go with them, 
which other words you do not much use to con- 
sider. But differre and the quantity h\j which 
t)iey differ, are quite of iinother kind. Differre 
(ro hai^ipiiv, ri {ntfpi-^av) differing, cxcceding, is not 
quantity, but relation. But the quantity by which 
they differ is always a certain and determined 
quantity, yet the word tliffei'entia serves for both, 
and is to be understood by the coherence with 
that which went before. But I had said before, 
and expressly to prevent cavil, that relation is 
nothing but a comparison, and that proportion is 
nothing but relation of quantities, and so defined 
them, and therefore I did there use the word dif- 
Jerentia for d'ffering, and not for the quantity 
which was left by subtraction. For a quantity is not 
a differing. This I thought the intelligent reader 
would of himself understand without putting me, 
instead of differentia, to use (as some do, and I 
shall never do) the mongrel word ri differre. And 
whereas in one only place for differre tenmrio 
I have writ temarius, if you had understood what 
was clearly expressed before, you might have been 
sure it was not my meaning, and therefore the 
excepting against it was either want of understand- 
ing, or want of candour, choose which you will. 

You do not yet clear your doctrine of conden- 
xotion and rarefaction. Bnt I believe you will by 
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decrees become satisfied that they who say the ««''"'' »■ 
same numerical body may be sometimes greater, c^mfuj. te 
sometimes less, speak absurdly, and that conileH- 
sation and rarefaction here, and deJiii'Uive and 
clrcumJtcriptive, and some other of your distinc- 
tions elsewhere are but snares, such as school 
diviues have invented 

to entangle shallow wits. 

And that that distinction which you bring here, 
" thai it is of the same quantity while it is in the 
same place, but it may he of a different quantity 
when it goes out of its jilace" (as if the place added 
to, or took any quantity from the body placed), is 
nothing but mere words. It is true that the body 
which swells changeth place, but it is not by be- 
coming itself a greater body, but by admixtion of 
air or other body, as when water riseth up in 
boiling, it taketh in some parts of air. Butjseeiiig 
the first place of the body is to the body equal, 
and the second place equal to the same body, the 
places must also be equal to one another, and con- 
sequently the dimensions of the body remain equal 
in both places. 

Sir, when I said that such doctrine was taught 
in the Universities, I did not speak against the 
Universities, but against such as you. I have done 
with your geometry, which is one ^17/oj. 



RURAL LANGUAGE. 

As for your eloquence, let the reader judge 
whether yours or mine be the more mmUly, though 
I in plain scolding should have outdone you, yet 
VOL. VII. c c 
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MukaofDr. J hnve this excuse which you have not, that I did 

l angnw. ■fef - but .luswer your challenge at that weapon which 

. you thouglit fit to choose. The catalogue of the 

■ hard language which you put iu at pages 3 and 4 
I of your School Discipline, I acknowledge to be 
I mine, and would have been content yon had put 
I in all. The titles you say I give you of fools, 
I Iwasls, and asnes^ I do not give you, but drive 
I back upon you, which is no more than not to 
I own them ; for the rest of the catalogue, I like 
I it so well as you could not have pleased me better 
I than by setting those passages together to make 
I them more conspicuous ; that is all the defence I 
I will make to your accusations of that kind. 

I And now I would have you to consider whether 

I you will make the like defence against the faults 

I that I shall find in the language of your School 

I Discipline. 

I I observe, first, the facetiousness of your title- 

I page, '^ Due correction for Mr. llohhcs, or School 

I Discipline, for not saying his Lcisons right" 

I What a quibble is this upon the word lesson ; 

I besides, you know it has taken wind ; for yoa 

I vented it amongst your acquaintance at Oxford 

I then when my Lessons were but upon the press. 

I Do you think if you had pretermitted that piece of 

I wit, the opinion of your judgment would have been 

I ere the less ? Rut you were not content with this, 

I but must make this metaphor from the rod to take 

I up a considerable part of your book, iu which 

■ there is scarce anything that yourself can think 
I wittily said besides it. Consider also these words 
I of yours : " It is to be hoped that in time you 
I Toay come to learn tlie language, for you be 
f come to great A already." And presently after. 
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" were I great A, before I would he willing to he "°'j 
so used, I should wish myself little a a hundred i«u(ti 
times." Sir, you are a doctor of divinity and a 
professor of geometry, but do not deceive yourself, 
this does not pass for wit in these parts, no, nor 
generally at Oxford; I have acquaintance there 
that will blush at the reading it. 

Again, in another place you have these words : 
" Then you catechize us, ' what is your name ? 
Are you geometricians? Who gave tjoii that 
name,'" &c. Besides in other places such abund- 
ance of the like insipid conceits, as would make 
men think, if they were no otherwise acquainted 
with the University but by reading your books, 
that the dearth there of salt were very great. If 
you have any passage more like to salt than these 
are {excepting nota and anon) you may do well to 
show it to your acquaintance, lest they despise 
you ; for, since the detection of your geometry, 
you have nothing left you else to defend you from 
contempt. But I pass over this kind of eloquence, 
and come to somewhat yet more rural. 

Page 27, line 1, you say I have given Euclid his 
lurry. And again, page 129, Mae II," and now 
he is left to learn his lurry." I understand not 
the word lurry. I never read it before, nor heard 
it, as I remember, but once, and that was when a 
clown threatening another clown said he would 
give him such a lurry come poop, &c. Such words 
as these do not become a learned mouth, much less 
are fit to be registered in the public writings of a 
doctor of diviuity. In another place you have 
these words, "just the same to a cow's ikitinb," a 
pretty adage. 

c c 2 
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j Page 2, '• But prithee tell me" And a|g;ain, 
■■ page 95, '^prithee tell me, why (lost thou ash me 
such a question," and tlie like in many other places. 
You cannot but know how easy it is and was 
for me to have spoken to you in the same language. 
Why did I not ? Because I thought that amongst 
men that were civilly bred it would have re- 
dounded to my shame, as you have cause to fear 
that this will redound to yours. But what moved 
you to speak in that manner? Were you angry? 
If I thought that the cause, I could pardon it the 
sooner,, but it must be very great anger that can 
put a man, that professeth to teach good manners, 
so much out of his wits as to fall into such a lan- 
guage as this of yours. It was perhaps an imagi- 
nation that you were talking to your inferior, 
which I will not grant you, nor will the heralds, 
I believe, trouble themselves to decide the question. 
But, howsoever, I do not find that civil men use 
to speak so to their inferiors. If you grant my 
learning but to be equal to yours, {which you may 
certainly do without very much disparaging of 
yourself abroad in the world), you may think it 
less insolence in me to speak so to you in respect 
of my age, than for you to speak so to me in 
respect of your young doctorship. You will find 
that for all your doctorship, your elders, if other- 
wise of as good repute as you, will be respected 
before you. But I am not sure that this language 
of yours proceeded from that cause ; 1 am rather 
inclined to think you have not been enough in good 
company, and that there is still somewhat left in 
your manners for which the honest youths of 
Hediugtou and Hincsey may compare with you 
for good language, as great a doctor as you are. 
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For my verses of the Peak, though they be as ""| 
ill in ray opiniou as I believe they are in yours, iu>a< 
and made long since, yet they are not so obscene 
as that they ought to be blamed by Dr. Wallis. I 
jjray you, sir, whereas you have these words in your 
Srhool Discipline, page 96, " unless you totll say 
thai one and the same motion nuiy be ywtc and anon 
too" What was the reason you put these words, 
now and anon too, in a different character, that 
makes them to be more taken notice of? Do you 
think that the story of the minister that uttered 
his affection {if it be not a slander) not unlawfully 
but unseasonably, is not known to others as well 
as to you ? What needed you then, when there 
was nothing that I had said could give the occa- 
sion, to use those words ; there is nothing in my 
verses that do olere hirctim so much as this of 
yours, I know what good you can receive by ru- 
minating on such ideas, or cherishing of such 
thoughts. But 1 go on to other words of mine by 
you reproached, " you may as well seek the J'oeus 
of the parabola of Dires and Laxarus," which you 
say is mocking the Scripture ; to which I answer 
only, that 1 intended not to mock the Scripture, 
but you, and that which was not meant for mock- 
ing was none. And thus you have n second rtyfii). 



GRAMMAR AND CRITIQUES. 

I come now to the comparison of our Grammar 
and Critiques. You object first against the signifi- 
cation I give of Tiy/iij, and say thus : " IVhai should 
come into your cap (that, if you mark it, in a man 
that wears a square cap to one that wears a hat, 
is very witty) to make you tbinlt that ciy^it} signi- 
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'■ fies a mark or brand with a hot iron f I perceive ^ 
iu«. where the hminess lies, it was ily/ia run in your 
mitid when you talked of Tiy/ii); and because tfie 
words are somewhat alike you jumble them both 
together." Sir, I told you once before, you pre- 
sume too much upon your first cogitations. Aris- 
tophanes, in Ranis, Act. v. Seen. 5, 
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The old commentator upon the word ^iiac Btuth 

thus, tJ^oc LvTi Tou •;iyfia-r'iBa^, i)v yap livot;. That iS, ^ijtfc 

for -^ly^auaas, foT hc (Adimautus) was uot a citizen. 
I hope the commentator does not here mock Aris- 
tophanes for jumbling ^,ias and Tiy^uriuoc together, 
for want of understanding Greek. No, ^ijac and 
■ciyfiaTiimi signify the same, save that for branding 
I seldom read Tiy/iariaac but T.'iac For Tiy/ia does 
no more signify a brand with a hot iron, than 
nyfilt a point made also with a hot iron. They 
have both one common theme -^iiu,, which does not 
signify pnngo, nor interpungo, nor inuro, for all 
your Lexicon, but notam imprvnerc, or pungendo 
notare, without any restriction to burning or punch- 
ing. It is therefore no less proper to say that i,yiii, 
is a mark with a hot iron, than to say the same of 
siy/in. The difference is ouly this, that when they 
marked a slave, or a rascal, as you are not igno- 
rant is usually done here at the assizes in the hand 
or shoulder with a hot iron, they called that iJy/io, 
not for the burning, but for the mark. And as it 
would have been called ^iyjio that was imprinted 
on a slave, though made by staining or incision, 
so it is Tiy/ifi, though done with a hot iron. And 
therefore there was no j umbliug of those two words 
together, as for want of reading Greek authors, and 
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by trusting too much to your dictionaries, which ^'if^ 
you say are proofs good enough for such a bueiuess, lunr i 
you were made to imagiue. The use I have made ^" 
thereof was to show that a point, both by the word 
liifiiuy in Euclid, and by the word r.y^.) in some 
others, was not nothing, but a visible mark, the 
ignorance whereof hath thrown you into so many 
paralogisms in geometry. 

liut do you think you can defend your Atlducis 
Mal/eum as well as I have now defended my -:iy,ii) ': 
You have brought, I confess, above a hundred 
places of authors, where there is the word duco, 
or some of its compounds, but none of them will 
justify Adducis Malleiim, and, excepting two of 
those places, you yourself seem to condemn them 
all, comparing yours with none of the rest but 
with these two only, both out of Flautus, by you 
not well understood. The first is in Casiiia, Act. v. 
Seen. 2, " U/n intra haiic nocam nuptam deduxt, 
via recta, clavem abduxi ;" which you, presently 
presuming of your first thoughts, a peculiar fault 
to men of your principles, assure yourself is right. 
But if you look on the place as Scaliger reads it, 
cited by the commentator, you will find it should 
be obduxi, and that clavis is there used for the 
bolt of the lock. Beades, he bolted it within. 
Whither then could he carry away the key ? The 
place is to be rendered thus, wfte?i 1 had brought 
in this new bride I presently loejced the door, and 
is this as bad every tchit as Addncis Malleum? 
The second place is in Ainphyirno, Act. i. Seen. I, 
"Earn (cirneam), ut a nuttre fuerat nalinn,plenam 
vini eduxi t/tert," which you interpret / brought 
out a Jiagon of wine, uulearnedly. They are 
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wtn^"'"'' **** words of Mercury traasformed into Sosia. 

<uu b cr.tM,„c And to try whether Mercory were Sosia or not, 
Sosia asked him where he was and what be did. ■ 
during the battle ; to which Mercury answered; 
who knew where Sosia then was and what he did 
/ was in the cellar, where 1 Jilted a cirnea, > 
brought it up full of' wine, pure ax it came froM 
its mof/ier. By the mother of the wine meanin. 
the vine, and alluding to the education of childrei^ 
for ehibi said edujci, and with an emphasis in meri 
because cirnea (from Kipi-aw, misceo) was a vess( 
wherein they put water to temper to their wind 
Intimating that though the vessel was cirnea, yefl 
the wine was merum. This is the true sense of thi 
place; but you will have edaxi to be, / Lrougkt 
out, though he came not out himself. You sei 
sir, that neither this is so bad a& Adducis Malleum 
But suppose out of some one place in some on 
blind author you had paralleled your Adducis Mali 
leum, do you think it must therefore presently I 
held for good Latin t Why more than learn I 
lurry must be therefore tliought good English tdk 
thousand years hence, because it will be read in DrJ^ 
Wallis's long-lived works. But how do you constraej 
this passage ( I Tim. ii . 15) of the Greek Testament a 

liddiinirai li tut. rqc rtt-rDyof iac. lav iitifwaiy iv wivii? YoU COU 

strue it thus : she shall be saved notwithstanding 
child-bearing, if (the woman) remain in thejait^ 
Is child-bearing any obstacle to the salvation i 
women ? You might aa well have translated thd 
first verse of the fifth of Romans in this manner^ 
Being then Justijied hij faith, -we have peace witm 
God notwithstanding our Lord Jesus Christ. 
let pass your not finding in Ttxroyofiai, as good t 
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grammarian as you are, a norainative case to JJ' 
fi-yi^iTir. If you had remembered the place, 1 Pet. m 
iii. 20, iirui8,]aav bi Waroc, that IS, tkei/ Were xaced in 
the waters, you would have thought your con- 
struction justified theu very well ; but you had been 
deceived, for lia does not there signify caiisam, 
ablationem imped'tmenti , but trans'ttum ; not cause 
or removing an impediment, but passage. Being 
come thus far, I found a friend that hath eased 
me of this dispute ; for he showed me a letter 
written to himself from a learned man, that hath 
out of very good authors collected enoagh to decide 
all the grammatical questions between you and 
me, both Greek and Latin. He would not let me 
know his name, nor anything of him but only this, 
that he had better ornaments than to be willing 
to go clad abroad in the habit of a grammarian. 
But he gave me leave to make use of so much of the 
letter as I thought fit in this dispute, which I have 
done, and have added it to the end of this writing. 
But before I come to that, you must not take it 
ill, though I have done with your School Disci- 
pline, if I eiiamine a little some other of your 
printed writings as you have examined mine ; for 
neither you in geometry, nor such as you in church 
pohtics, caunot expect to publish any unwholesome 
doctrine without some antidotes from me, as long 
as I can hold a pen. But why did you answer 
nothing to ray sixth Lesson ? Because, you say, 
it concerned your colleague only. No, sir, it con- 
cerned you also, and chiefly, for I have not heard 
that your colleague holdeth those dangerous prin- 
ciples which I take notice of in you, in my sixth 
Lesaon, page 350, upon the occasion of these 
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of Dr. words, not his but yours : " Perhaps you take the 
crin^j.. .^ whole history of the Jail of Adam for a fable^ 
which is no wonder, seeing you say (he rules of 
honouring and worshipping of God are to be 
taken from the laws." lu answer to which I said 
thus : " Yoa that take so heinously, that I would 
Jiave the ride of God's worship in a Christian 
commonwealth to be taken from the laws, tell me 
from wliom you woftid have them taken f From 
yourself? Why so, more than from me ? From 
the bishops ? Right, if the supreme power of the 
commonweallh will have it so ; if not, why from 
them rather than from jne? From a consistory of 
presbyters themselves, or joined with lay elders, 
wliom they may sway as they please ? Good, (f 
the supreim governor of the commojiwealth will 
have it so. If not, whtj from tliem rather tlut 
from me, or from any man else ? They are wiset 
and learneder than J ; it viay be so, but it t 
not yet appeared. Howsoever, let tliat be granted; 
/s there any man so very a fool as to subject him 
self to tlie rules of other men in those things whitA 
do so nearly concern himself, for the title tfu 
assume of being wise and learned, unless tht 
also have the sword which must protect t/iem$ 
But it seems you understand the sword as com 
prehended. If so, do not you then receive \ 
rules of God's worship from the civil power I 
Yes, doubtless ; and you would expect, f yon 
consistory /tad that sword, that no man sliouh 
dare to exercise or teach any rules concerning^ 
God's worship which were not by you allowed." 

This will be thought strong arguing, if you ddj 
not uuswer it. But the truth is, you could i 
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your disaffection to the government. And yet m 
you have discovered it pretty well in your second 
Thesis, maintained in the Act at Oxford, 1654, 
and since by yourself published. This Tftesis I 
shall speak briefly to. 



SCOTCH CHURCH POLITICS. 

You define ministers of the Gospel to be those 
to whom the preaching of the. Gospel by their 
office is enjoined by Christ. Pray you, first, what do 
you meau by saying preaching ex officio is enjoined 
by Christ? Are they preachers ex officio, and 
afterwards enjoined to preach ? Ex officio adds 
nothing to the definition ; but a man may easily 
see your purpose to disjoin yourself from the state 
by inserting it. 

Secondly, I desire to know in what manner you 
will be able out of this definition to prove yourself 
a minister ? Did Christ himself immediately en- 
join you to preach, or give you orders? No. 
Who then, some bishop, or minister, or ministers ? 
Yes ; by what authority ? Are you sure they had 
authority immediately from Christ? No. How 
then are you sure but that they might have none ? 
At least, some of them through whom your autho- 
rity is derived might have none. And therefore 
if you run back for your authority towards the 
Apostles' times but a matter of sixscore years, you 
will find your authority derived from the Pope, 
which words have a sound very unlike to the voice 
of the laws of England. And yet the Pope will 
not own yuu. There is uu man doubts but that 
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Hirki of Dr. you hold that yOQr office comes to you by sncc*»- 
chawh poiiiicn. aive imposition of hauda from the time of the 
' ■ Apostles ; which opiuion in those gentle terras 

passeth well enough ; but to say you derive your 
authority from thence, uot through the authority 
of the sovereign power civil, is too rude to be en- 
dured in a state that would live in peace. lu a 
word, you can never prove you are a minister, but 
by the supreme authority of the commonwealth. 
Why then do you not put some such clause into 
your definition? As thus, miniaters of the Gospel 
are those to whom the preaching of the Gospel is 
enjoined by the sovereign power in the name of 
Christ. What barm is there in this definition, 
saving only it crosses the ambition of many men 
that hold your principles f Then you define the 
power of a minister thus ; " The power of a minister 
is that which belongeth to a viinister of the Gospel 
in I'irtue of ffie office he holds, inasmuch as he 
holds a public station, and is distinguished Jrom 
private Christians. Such as is the power of 
preaching the Gospel, administering the sai 
ment, the use of ecclesiastical censures, and 
dainmg of ministers," ^c. 

Again, how will you prove out of this definition 
that you, or any man else, hath the power of a 
minister, if it be uot given him by him that is the 
sovereign of the commonwealth f For seeing, as 
I have now proved, it is from him that you must 
derive your ministry, you can have no other 
power than that which is limited in your orders, 
nor that neither longer than he thinks fit. For if 
he give it you for the instruction of his subjects iu 
their duty, he may take it from you again whenso- 
ever he shall see you instruct them with unduti' 
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And seditious principles. And if the sovereign ^^j? 

wer give me command, though without the cbun 
ceremony of imposition of hands, to teach the doc- 
trine of ray Leviatluut in the pulpit, why am not I, 
if my doctrine and life be as good as yours, a 
minister as well as you, and as public a person as 
■you are? For public person, primarily, is none 
'but the civil sovereign, and so secondarily, all that 
we employed in the execution of any part of the 
public charge. For all are liis ministers, and 
therefore also Christ's ministers because he is so ; 
and other ministers are but his vicars, and ought 
not to do or say anything to his people contrary 
to the intention of the sovereign in giving them 
their commission. 

Again, if yoa have in your commission a power 
■to excommunicate, how can you think that your 
sovereign who gave you that commission, intended 
it for a commission to excommunicate himself? 
that is, as long as he stand excommunicate, to 
deprive him of his kingdom. If all subjects were 
of your mind, as I hope they will never be, they 
will have a very unquiet life. And yet this has, 
as I have often heard, been practised in Scotland, 
when ministers holding your principles had power 
enough, though no right, to do it. 

And for admiuistration of the sacraments, if by 
the supreme power of the commonwealth it were 
committed to such of the laity as know how it 
ought to he done as well as you, they would ijiso 
Jacto be ministers as good as you. Likewise the 
right of ordination of ministers depends not now 
on the imposition of hands of a minister or pres- 
bytery, but on the authority of the Christian 
sovereign, Christ's immediate vicar and supreme 
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c hiircii foiiti a. both spiritual and temporal, in his own dominions, 
which I believe you will not deny. 

This being evident, what acts are those of yours 
which you call authoritative, and receive not from 
the authority of the civil power ? A constable 
does the acts of a constable author itaticfly in that 
sense. Therefore you can no otherwise claim your 
power than a constable clairaeth his, who does not 
exercise his office in the constabulary of another. 
But you forget that the Scribes and the Pharisees 
sit no more in Moses' chair. 

You would have every minister to be a minis- 
ter of the universal Church, and that it be lawful 
for you to preach your doctrine at Rome ; if you 
would be pleased to try, you would find the con- 
trary. You bring no argument for it that looks 
like reason. Examples prove nothing, where per- 
sons, times, and other circumstances differ ; as 
they differ very much now when kings are Chris- 
tians, from what they were then when kings per- 
secuted Christians. It is easy to perceive what 
you aim at. 

You would fain have market-day lectures set up 
by authority, (not by the authority of the civil 
power, but by the authority of example of the 
Apostles in the emission of preachers to the in- 
fidels), not knowing that any Christian may law- 
fully preach to the infidels ; that is to say, proclaim 
unto them that Jesus is the Messiah, without need 
of being otherways made a minister, as the dea- 
cons did in the Apostles' time ; nor that many 
teachers, unless they can agree better, do anything 
else but prepare men for faction, nay, rather you 
know it well enough, but it conduces to your end 
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Upon the market-days to dispose at once both ^.^^i] 
town and country, under a false pretence of obe- (■!"■■ 
dience to God, to a neglecting of the command- 
ments of the civil sovereign, and make the subject 
to be wholly ruled by yourselves, wherein you 
have already found yourselves deceived. You 
know how to trouble and sometimes undo a slack 
government, and had need to be warily looked to, 
but are not fit to hold the reins. And how should 
you, being men of so little judgment as not to see 
the necessity of unity in the governor, and of abso- 
lute obedience in the governed, as is manifest out 
of the place of your Elenckus above recited. The 
doctrine of the duty of private men in a com- 
monwealth is much more difficult, not only than 
the knowledge of your symbols, but also than the 
knowledge of geometry itself. How then do you 
think, when you err so grossly in a few equations, 
and in the use of most common words, you should 
be fit to govern so great nations as England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, or so much as to teach them ? 
For it is not reading but judgment that enables 
one man to teach another. 

I have one thing more to add, and that is the 
disaffection I am charged withal to the universi- 
ties. Concerning the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, I ever held them for the greatest and 
noblest means of advancing learning of all kinds, 
where they should be therein employed, as being 
furnished with large endowments and other helps 
of study, and frequented with abundance of young 
gentlemen of good families and good breeding 
from their childhood. On the other side, in case 
the same means and the same wits should be em- 
ployed in the advancing of the doctrines that tend 
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?J,"^,"^' to the weakening of the public, and strengthei 
ci mrch p.i]iii ci. of the power of any private amljitious party, thi 
would also be very effectual for that; and conM 
quently that if any doctrine tending to the dii 
uisbing of the civil power were taught there, i 
that the Universities were to blame, but only thoi 
men that in the universities, either in lecturt 
sermons, printed books, or theses, did teach sm 
doctrine to their hearers or readers. Now ; 
know very well that in the time of the Roman re] 
gion, the power of tlie Pope in England was u 
principally by such teachers in the universities:] 
You know also how much the divines that held tbei 
same principles in Church government with 
have contributed to our late troubles. Ci 
therefore be justly taxed with disaffection to I 
universities for wishing this to be reformed ? And 
it hath pleased God of late to reform it in a g 
measure, and indeed as I thought totally, when oW 
comes this your Thesis boldly maintained to shoyi 
the contrary. Nor can I yet call this your doc- 
trine the doctrine of the university ; but surely i 
will not be unreasonable to think so, if by publi 
act of the university it be not disavowed, whid 
done, and that as often as there shall be i 
there can be no longer doubt but that the uii 
sities of England are not only the noblest of i 
Christian universities, but also absolutely, i 
the greatest benefit to this commonwealth that c 
be imagined, except that benefit of the head itseHl 
that uniteth and ruleth all. I have not here f 
ticularized at length all the ill consequences thi 
may be deduced from this Thesis of yours, becaui 
I may, when further provoked, have somewhat t 
say that is new. So much for the third srcyfii). 



AN EXTRACT OF A LETTER CONCERNING THE 

GRAMMATICAL PART OF THE CONTROVERSY 

BETWEEN MR. HOBBES AND DR. WALLIS, 

Mr. HoBBES hath these words: " Longitudiuem ^ 
percursam motu iiniforvii, cum impeta ubique ipsi Jg"Z^n^^- 
BD (equally Dr. Wallis saith cum were better ^on^^'JJ^^^ 
out, unless you would have impetus to be ouly a 
companion, not a cause. Mr. Hobbes answered 
it was the ablative case of the manner. The truth 
is the ablative case of the manner and cause both, 
may be used with the coujuiiction cum, as may be 
justified. Cicero in Lib. ii. De Nat, Deorum: "Mo- 
liri aliquid cum labore operoso ac molesto ;" and 
in his oration for Ctccina : " De se atiteni hoc pro"- 
dicaf, Antiocho Ebulii servo imperasse ut in Cte- 
cinam advenientcm cum/erro invaileret." Let us 
see then what Dr. Wallis objects against Tully, 
where a casualty is imported, though we may use 
with in English, yet not cum in Latin ; to kill with 
a sword, importing this to have an instrumental 
or causal influence, and not only that it hangs by 
the man's side whilst some other weapon is made 
use of, is not in Latin occidere cum gladio, but 
gladio occidere. This shows that the Doctor hath 
not forgot liis grammar, for the subsequent ex- 
amples as well as this rule are borrowed thence. 
But yet he might have known that great per- 
sonages have never confined themselves to this 
pedantry, but have chosen to walk in a greater la- 
titude. Most of the elegancies and idioms of every 
language are exceptions to his grammar. But 
since Mr. Hobbes saith it is the ablative case of 
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'f the manner, there is no doubt it may be expressed 
.ran- with cum. The Doctor in the meantime knew no 
t^' more than what Lilly h ad taught him ; Alvarez would 
have taught him more ; and Vossius in his book, 
De Constriictione, cap. xlvii. expressly teacbeth, 
" Ablativos causer, instrumentt, vel modi, non a 
verba regi ned a prtepositione omissa, a vel ah, de, 
e vel ex, pr<e, aut cum, ac prirpositio7ies eas guan- 
doque exprtmi nisi quod cum ablatiris instrumenti 
hautl temere inveuias ;" tmA afterwards he saitb, 
^' non limere imttandmn." If this be so, then did.i 
Mr. Hobbes speak grammatically, and with TuUy^J 
but not vsually. And might not one retort upoilj 
the Doctor, that Vossius is as great a critic as hefcj 
His next reflection is upon preetendit scire, thittT 
he saith is an Anglicism. If this be all his accu-^ 
sation, upon this score we shall lose many expres-l 
sions that are used by the best authors, which I 
take to be good Latinisms, though they be also ' 
Anglicisms, the latter being but an imitation of 
the former. The Doctor therefore was too fierce 
to condemn upon so general an account, that which 
was not to have been censured for being an Angli- 
cism, unless also it had been no Latinism. Mr. 
Hobbes replies, that the printer had omitted se^f 
He saith, this mends the matter a little. It f 
very likely, for then it is just such another An-j 
glicism as that of Qnintilian : " Cum loricatus t 
J'oTo ambulavet, prertendebat se id metu J'acere^^ 
The Doctor certainly was very negligent, or else 
he could not have missed this in Robert Stephen. 
Or haply he was resolved to condemn Quintilian 
for this and that other Anglicism, " IgnorantU 
preetendi turn potest," as all those that have ust 
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prmtendo, which are many and as good authors as *" "*"<* "^ 
Dr. Wallis, that makes his own encomiasts (not an iiipti«.B"nini«- 
Englishmau amongst them) to write Anglicisms. cmiirS^nT, I:c° 

Then he blames "Tractalus kiijus partis tertire, ' ' ' 
in qua viotus et magnitHdo per se et abulracte 
considerac'anus, terminum hie statuo." Here I 
must confess the exception is colourable, yet I can 
parallel it with the like objection made by Erasmus 
against TuUy, out of whom Erasmus quotes this 
passage : " Diutitis covimorans Athenis, quoniam 
venti negahant sohendi faeuUtttem, erat animus 
ad te scriberc ;" and excuses it thus, that Tuliy 
might have had at first in liis thoughts voleham or 
statueham, which he afterwards relinquished for 
erat animus, and did not remember what he had 
antecedently written, which did not vary from his 
succeeding thoughts, but words. And this excuse 
may pass with any who know that Mr. Hobbes 
values not the study of words, but as it ser%'es to 
express his thoughts, which were the same whether 
he wrote in qua motus et magnitiido per se at ab- 
stracte considerati sunt or considerammus. And 
if the Doctor will make this so capital, he must 
prove it voluntary, and show that it is greater than 
what is legible in the puny letter of his encomiast, 
whom he would have to be beyond exception. 

Now follows his ridiculous apology for adducis 
malleuni, ui occidas Jimscam. The cause why he 
did use that proverb, of his own phrasing, was 
this. Mr. Hobbes had taken a great deal of pains 
to demonstrate what Dr. WalUs thought he could 
have proved in short; upou this occasion he ob- 
jects, adducis malleum nt occidas nmscam, which I 
shall suppose he intended to English thus, you bring 
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irtnctaf a hectle to kill a fiy. Mr. Hobbes retorted, that 
leBnunma- oflduco was Hot usctl in tliat seiisc. The Doctor 
"C^,. ic. vindicates himself thus : duco, dediico, rcduco^ 
"■ perduco, prodvco, &c. signify the same thing, erg( 

adduco may be used in that sense ; which is q.| 
most ridiculous kind of arguing, where we are but 
to take up our language from others, and not 
coin new phrases. It is not the grammar thai 
shall secure the Doctor, nor weak analogies,! 
where elegance comes in contest. To justify hil 
expression he must have showed it nsn trilum, 
alleged the authority of some author of great uo( 
for it. I have not the leisure to examine his im-l 
pertinent citations about those other compounds, 
nor yet of that' simple verb duco; nay, to justify 
his saying he hath not brought one parallel ex- 
ample. He talks indeed very high, that ducOt 
with its compounds, is a word of a large signifii 
tion, and amongst the rest to bring, fetch, carry, 
&c. is so exceeding frequent in all authors, Plautna, 
Terence, Tully, Caesar, Tacitus, Pliny, Seneca, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Claudian, &c. that he must 
needs be either maliciously blind, or a very stranger 
to the Latin tongue, that doth not know it, or can 
have the face to deny it. I read, what will be 
doom for not allowing his Latin ; yet I must pn 
fess I dare secure the Doctor for having read all 
thors, notwithstanding his assertion, and I h 
he will do the like for me. And for those whicl 
be hath read, had he brought no better proofs thi 
these, he had, I am sure, been whipped soimdly 
Westminster School, for his impudence as well 
ignorance, by the learned master thereof at pn 
sent. But I dare further affirm, the Doctor hath m 
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rend in this point any, but only consulted with •<< 
Robert Stephen's Thesaurus Lingua; Latines, m 
whence he hath borrowed his allegations in ad- ^ 
duco ; and for the other, I had not so much idle 
time as to compare them. And, lest the fact might 
be discovered, he hath sophisticated those authors 
whence Stephen cites the expressions, and imposed 
npon them others. If it be not so, or that the Doc- 
tor could not write it right when the copy was right 
before him, let him tell me where he did ever read 
in Plautus, additcta res in Jastidium. I find the 
whole sentence in Pliny's preface to Vespasian 
(out of whom in the precedent paragraph he cites 
it) about the middle : alia vera ila vmltis prodita, 
ut in Jactidium sint adducia, which is the very 
example Stephanas useth, although he doth pre- 
mise his adducta res infastidlum. Let the Doctor 
tell where he ever did read in Horace, Ova noctute, 
&c. tedium vini adducunt. Did he, or any else, 
with the interjjosition of an &c. make Trochaics ? 
I say, and Stephanus says so, too, that it is in 
Pliny, lib. xiii. cap. 15, near the end; the whole 
sentence runs thus : Ebriosis Ova noctnue per tri- 
duum data in vino, twdium ejus adducunt. I 
doubt not but these are the places he aimed at, 
although he disguised and minced the quotations ; 
if they he not, I should be glad to augment my 
Stephanus with his additions. 

These things premised, I come to consider the 
Doctor's proofs : Res eo addncta est : adducia 
vita in extremum: adducta res in J'asUdtum : rem 
ad mucrones et manus adducere: contractares et 
adducta in augiistum : res ad concordiain adduci 
potest : in ordincm adducerem : adducere fobres. 
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'<* sitim, tedium vim (all in Robert Stephen) betwixt 
immii- which and adducere malleum, what a vast differ- 
^.&c. eiice there is, I leave them to umpire qui terrete* 
~^ et religiosns nacli sunt aures, who are the compe- 
tent judges of elegaucy, and only cast in the ver- 
dict of one or two, who are in any place (where 
the purity of the Latin ton^e flourisheth) of great 
esteem. Losjeus, in his Scojitr Liitgiue Latintff, ad 
purgandain Lingtiam a burharie, &c. (would 
think that the Doctor's elegant expression, frequent 
in all authors, which none but the malicious or i 
norant can deny, should suffer so contumelious i 
expurgation ?) Losseus, I say, hath these words: A. 
ferre pleriqv£ minns attenti utuntur pro addnceret 
Quod Plautus, in Pseudolo, insigni exemplo notat, 

CA. — AttuH hunc. 

PA'.— Quid attulisti ? 

CA. — Adduxi volui dicere. 
PS. — Quis istic est ? 

CA, — Charinns. 

Satis igitur admotiet discriminis inter ducereji 
redttcere, adducere, et abducere, qua de pel 
sona ; et Jerre, aflf'crre, &c. qu(e de re dicuntm 
Idem, Demetrium, quern ego novi, adduce : argei 
turn non moror quin J'eras. Cacendum igitur eH 
ne vnlgi more, (let the Doctor mark this, 
know that this author is authentic amongst th 
Ciceronians) , adferre de j'ersotia. dieamus, ■ 
adducere ; licet et hoe de certis quibusdam rebtu 
non ifiepte dicafnr. In this last clause he saith a 
much as Mi\ Hobbes saith, and what the DoctorJ 
proves ; but, that ever the Doctor brought an ex-4 
ample which might resemble adducis malleitm, \ 
denied ; for I have oientioued already his i 
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tions, every one, oi adduco. Aoother author, (a^"'"" 
fit antagonist for the elegant Doctor), is the Far-i«a\.\w^ 
rago sordidortim Verhornm, joined with the Epi- ™,"i^J^ 
tome of L. Valla's Elegancies. He saith : Accerse, "^"^ 
adhuc Petrum, I.atine dicifnr, pro eo quod pnert 
dicunt, adj'er Petrum. And this may suffice to 
justify Mr. Hobbes's exception who proceeded no 
further than this author to tell the Doctor that 
adduce was used of animals. But the Doctor re- 
plies, this signification is true, but so may the other 
he also. I say if it never have been used so, it 
cannot be so, for we cannot coin new Latin words, 
no more than French or Spanish who are foreigners. 
Mr. Hobbes was upon the negative, and not to dis- 
prove the contrary opinion. If the Doctor would 
be believed, he must prove it by some example, 
(which is all the proof of elegancy), and till be do 
so, not to believe him, it is sufficient not to have 
cause. But, Doctor Waltis, why not adduco for a 
hammer as well as a tree ? I answer yes, equally 
for either, and yet for neither. Did ever anybody 
go about to mock his readers thus solemnly ? I 
do not find, to luy best remembrance, any example 
of it in Stephen, and the Doctor is not wiser than 
his book ; if there be, it is strange the Doctor 
should omit the only pertinent example, and trou- 
ble us with such impertinences for three or four 
pages. In Stephen there are adducere habenas 
and adducere lurum, but iu a different sense. It 
is not impossible I may guess at the Doctor's aim. 
In TuUy de Nat. Deor. as I remember, there is this 
passage : Qmim aittem ille respondisset, in agro 
amhulanti ramutum ailductum ut remissus esset, in 
oculum suum recidissc, where it signifies nothing 
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>' else but to be he»f. bowed, pulled back, and in 
iiB.. that sense, t/ie hummer of a clock, or that of a 
''^l smith, when he fetcheth his stroke, may he said 
" adduci. And this, I conceive, the Doctor would 
have us in the close think to have been his mean- 
ing ; else, what doth he drive at iu these words ? 
" When you have done the best yon can, you will 
not be able to find better words than adducere 
mallenm and reducere, to signify the two contrary 
motions of the hammer, the one when you strike 
with it {excellently trivial!) the other when you 
take it back [better and better). What to do? to 
fetch another stroke. If any can believe that this 
was his meaning, I shall justify his Latin, but must 
leave it to him to prove its sense. If he intended 
no more, why did he go about to defend the other 
meaning, and never meddle with this ? Which 
yet might have been proved by this one example 
of mine r May not, therefore, his own saying ba 
justly retorted upon him in this case, Adducis 
letim, til occid^s muscam ? 

Another exception is, Falsa; sunt, et multa ts- 
tiusmodi (propositiones). I wish the Doctor could 
bring so good parallels, and so many, out of any 
author, for his Adducis malleiim, as Tully affords 
in this case. Take one for all, out of the beginning 
of his Paradoxes : Afiimadverti scepe Catonem, 
cum in senatu sententiam diceret, Locos graver 
ex Philosophia fractare, abhorrentes ab hoc usu 
Jhrensi, et publico, sed dicendo coiisequi tamen, ut 
ilia etiam populo probabiUa riderentnr. This is 
but a SolcEcophanes , and hath many precedents' 
more, as in the secoud book of his Academicat 
Questions, 8ic. 
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I cannot now stay upon each particular passage; An«t 
I do not see any necessity of tracing the Doctor in m^ >i.e 
all his vagaries. Now, be disallows ^ony/mw rf/Ve- '!,^*„J" 
remtis, as if we should say. But why is that less ' 
tolerable than tanquamfeceris, as if you had done? 
" It should be quasi, (forsooth !) or ac si, or tmi- 
quavi si, which is TuUy'a own word." What is 
tanquam si become but one word ? Tanquam si (ua 
res agaiur, &c. Good Doctor, leave out Tally and 
all Ciceronians, or you will for ever suffer for this, 
and your Adduds mallenm. Is not this to put your- 
self on their verdict when you oppose Mr, Hobbea 
with Tully ? But the Doctor gives his reason. 
And though he hath had the luck in his Adduds 
mallcum^ to follow the first part of that saying, 
Loqnendum cum vulgo, yet now it is, sentienduin 
cum sapientibus. For tanquam without si signifies 
but as, not as if. It is pity the Doctor could not 
argue in symbols too, that so we might not under- 
stand him ; but suppose all his papers to carry 
evidence with them, because they are mathemati- 
cally scratched. How does he construe this : — 

"Plonce tuiQcs olto Drusomm saagujne, tanquam 
Feceris ipse aJiquid, propter qtiod nobilia esaes." 

So Coelius, one much esteemed by Cicero, who 
hath inserted his Epistles into his works, saith, in 
his fifth Epistle {Tul. Epist. Fam. lib. viii. ep. 5), 
Omnia desiderantur ab eo tanquam nihil denega- 
tum sit ei quo minus paratissimus esset qui publico 
negotio prtepositus est. But it was not possible 
the Doctor should know this, it not being in Ste- 
phen, where his examples far tanquam si are. 

But, the Doctor having pitched upon this criti- 
cism, and penned it, somebody, I believe, put him 
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in mind of the absurdity thereof ; and yet the ge- 
^•.nerous Professor, (who writes running hand and 
(i° never transcribed his papers, if I am not misin- 
formed), presumed nobody else could be more in- 
telligent than be, who had perused Stephen. He 
would not retract anything, but subjoins, "That 
he will allow it as passable, because other modem 
writers, and some of the ancients, have so used it, 
as Mr. Hobbes hath done." I know not what 
authors the Doctor meant, for, if I am not much 
mistaken, I do not find any in Stephen. His cita- 
tion of Columella is not right, (lib. v. cap. 5), nor 
can I deduce anything thence till I have read the 
passage, but, if he take Juvenal and Ccelius for 
modern authors, I hope he will admit of Accius, 
Nsevius, and Carmenta, for the only ancients. 
Let him think upon this criticism, and never hope 
pardon for his Addacts malleiim, which is not half 
so well justified, and yet none hxit madmen qt fools 
reject it. 

But certainly the Doctor should not have made 
it his business to object Anglicisms, iu whose Elen- 
chus I doubt not but there may be found such 
phrases as may serve to convince him that he is au 
Englishman, however Scottified iu his principles. 
If the Doctor doubt of it, or but desire a catalogue, 
let him but signify his mind, and he shall be fur- 
nished with a Florilegium. But I am now come to 
the main controversy about Empusa. The Doctor 
saith nothing in defence of his quibble, nor gives any 
reason why he jumbled languages to make a silly 
clinch, which will not pass for wit either at Oxford 
or at Cambridge ; no. nor at Westminster. 
It seems he had derived Empusa from iv and ir, 
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and said it was a kind of Hobgoblin that hopped '^" ^' 
upon one leg: and hence it was that the boys" in, 
play [Fox come out of thy hole) came to be called |.'' 
Empusa. I suppose he means Ludus Empys<e. 
This derivation he would have to be good, and that 
we may know his reading, (though he hath scarce 
consulted any of the authors), he saith Mr. Hobbes 
did laugh at it, until somebody told him that it 
was in the Scholiast of Aristophanes (as good a 
critic as Mr. Hobbes), Eustathias, Erasmus, Coelius 
Rhodiginus, Stephanus, Scapula, andCalepine. But 
sure he doth not think to scape so. To begin with 
the last; Calepine doth indeed say, uno incedit pede, 
unde et nomen. But he is a Modern, and I do not 
see why his authority should outweigh mine if his 
author's reasons do uot. He refers to Erasmus and 
Rhodiginus. Erasmus in the adage, Protco mit- 
tabilior hath these words of Empusa: Narrant 
auiem utto videri pedi — this is not to hop — unde et 
nomen inditum putant, "E^s-hcuv hionl lyinuca. He 
doth not testify his approbation of the derivation at 
all, only lets you know what etymologies some have 
given before him. And doth anybody think that 
Dr. Harmar was the first which began to show his 
wit, (or folly), in etymologizing words f Ccelius 
Rhodiginus doth uot own the derivation, only 
saith, Nomi/iis ratio est, iit placet Eustatfiio, quia 
uno incedit pede ; — is this to hop ? — sed nee dcsimt 
qui alterum inierpreteniur habere aneum pcdcm, 
et inde appellatam Empusam ; quod in Batrachia 
Arittophunes expressit. And then he recites the 
interpretation that Arislophanes's Scholiast doth 
give upon the text, of which by and by. If any 
credit be to be attributed to this allegation, his last 
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thoughts are opposite to Dr. Wallis ; and Empusa 
II. must be so called, not because she hopped upon 
'" one leg, but because she had bat one, the oth< 
being brass. But for the former derivation he 
fers to Eustathius. 

As to Eustathius, I do easily conjecture that the 
reader doth believe that llhodiginus doth mean 
Eustathius upon Homer, for that is the book of 
most repute and fame, his other piece being no 
way considerable for bulk or repute. But it is not 
that book, nor yet his History of Ismenias, but his 
notes upon the /Q.'ith verse of Dionysius nipryy-ri't. 
The poet had said of the stone Jaspts, that it was 

'E;(Sp^ip 'E^jrouiTfjffi 1.1x1 (iWoie tiCaikoietr, 



Upon which Eustathius thus remarks : 






yap aKi^ixaKO^ I'l-ai ij \ldoi; &vnj, lai uiruTpmrin^isii ^atr^arwf, iJk 
ty tTi KQi if "Fifntuaa, Saifioviav ri rtpi Tiui 'Ei.-drqvi 'irl roH ioMVf 
SUlKcaSai' {forli Siipiilca^ai Sffp^.) o0iv ta'i iraporonaitrai, aig 
(1 nc turi; ^okiithi irO?i CwoS' uc Tov iTipn iroCoc ;(;aX«jii ijcrot, Kara 

Tuv iiiBov. This testimony doth not prove anything 
oi hopping, and, as to the derivation, I cannot but 
say that Eustathius had too much of the gramma- 
rian in him, and this is not the hrst time, neither 
in this book, nor elsewhere, wherein he hath trifled. 
It is observable out of the place, that there were 
more Empusas than one, as, indeed, the name is 
applied by several men to any kind of frightful 
phantasm. And so it is used by several authors, and 
for as much as phantasms are various, according as 
the persons affrighted have been severally educated, 
&c. every man did impose this name upon his own 
apprehensions. This gave men occasion to faiu 
Empusa as such— for who will believe that she was 
not apprehended as having four legs, when she 
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appeared in the form of a cow, dog, &c. — but, as laen™ 
apprehended by Bacchus and his man at that time, "'"'(to! 
I do not find that she appeared in any shape but '"'"l^;^ 
such as made use of legs in going, whence I ima- 
gine that EmpustE might be opposite to the S"' 
vixoltt, which appellation was anciently fixed upon 
the gods, (propitious) upon a two-fold account; 
first, for that they were usually effigiated as 
having no feet, which is evident from ancient 
sculpture, and secondly, for that they are all said 
not to walk, but rather swim, if I may so express 
that 7ion gradiuntur, sedjlunnf, which is the asser- 
tion of all the commentators I have ever seen upon 
that verse of Virgil : — 

" Et vera incessu patuit Jea" 

This whole discourse may be much illusti*ated 
from a passage in Heliodorus, jEthiop. lib. iii. sec. 
12, 13. Calasiris told Cnemon that the Gods Apollo 
and Diana did appear unto him; Cnemon replied, 

"AXXi T'va ii) rpiwoi' fynuac ivinotixOai not roiJc fltouc ort /ii) 
lyirvioy jX^or, uXk' tvapy€>sifay,au,' ; UpoU this thc old 

priest answered, that both gods and demons, when 
they appear to men, may be discovered by the curious 
observer, both in that they never shut their eyes, 

tai rji (iaii/riiUTi irXt'ov, oii Kara fiaiJimv riar xoZuv ovci [icTaStair 
ui-uo^Eiui, dXXti Kara riva pv/ijiy Aipioy, xai ip/ilji' imapatcoiiiur^ 
TCfiydrTUr ftaXXov to wtpui^ov !) CiaToptvOfiifuy. Aio li) tai ra 
ayiXtaiTa ruiy 0eiy Aiyuirruit rii ToCt iiuyyuyrtt nai tStfrrtp iyovy- 
Tis 'ira^iy. d i^ tai "OfiTipot iiSut, Art 'Atyiimot, rat r^y ifptn- 
itaioivaiy UiiSa)(6tic, avfi^aXuiic ''O'C ('"itij' iyajrcStro, roit ^ura- 
liiyiHt avyiifui yvuipiictt' KaraXiTuiy, iiri mii woaciSQi-iM;, ro 

"Ixvia yap iic-oiriir^i, ro^^r ,)cc Kyii/iauf 
'Vtl iyyiity fiiriuvrac. 
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■ "'' Tivcc TTurqiTni, fiqSiuccyyay viroXafiiiuyoi-Tit:, FaFDaby, UpOll 

minB-the place in Virgil, observes, that Deorum in- 
\_(„ces8us est continuum ei tvqualis, non diniotis pedl- 
"" fin*, neque transpositis, n\Ka atra pi'tmy aipiov. Cor- 
nelius Schrevelius iu the new Leyden notes saith, 
Antiqiiisshna qua;que Deorum stmulachra, quod 
ohaervarunt viri 7aagm, erant roue Toiac avixfitfirfciera, 
diique ipsi non gradinntur ■ted Jliunit. Their sta- 
tues were said to stand rather upon columns than 
upon legs, for they seem to have been nothing but 
columns shaped out into this or that figure, the 
base whereof carrying little of the representation 
of a foot. These things being premised, I suppose 
it easy for the intelligent reader to find out the true 
etymology of Empusa, quasi iv i^orriy owra. or fiA^v«aa, 
from going on her feet, whereas the other gods 
and demons had a different gait. If any can dis- 
like this deduction, and think her so named from 
Ei(jr«c. whereas she always went upon two legs, (if 
her shape permitted it) though she might draw the 
one after her, as a man doth a wooden leg : I say, 
if any, notwithstanding what hath been said, can 
join issue with the Doctor, my reply shall be Sioi 

^if rnCra Zo'^oZyr' Uiv, i/Am Ce utCt. 

Now, as to the words of Aristophanes upon 
which the Scholiast descants, they are these : — 
speaking of an apparition strangely shaped, some- 
times like a camel, sometimes like an ox, a beauti- 
ful woman, a dog, &c. Bacchus replies : 

'Efjwuaa roii-vi' y'lti. ^^^B 

S A. TTcpi yout' KaftirtTiii ^^H 

Amy TO TpoauTToy, xai o-kcXoc jjoXkuSi- f ;^ei. ^^B 

AI. N.) Toy Uoauci, ml (io\,Ti^oy flir^po^. " 

HA. Xfif' VffA. 

The Scholiast hereupon tells us that Empusa, 
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was ♦oiraffun SaiuonuiSti ixo 'EKOrnc (jriTTfun-rJufcoi- sa'i tfiairi' Antiltwtof 

'_ ._ \ '^ ,a iettor Minwni 

/Jcrof rolf <!i^u](Oum»', £ iWkir iruUnt fiopijiaf aWaairia kQi ;n^ ihc granimi 
til /i(i' ifttatr &iiTi)>' iiaroirota that, Kai tTi'fio\iiyovaiv' vioi'ii ici- *"■'" P"' "' 

5roca,^(a rp Jci ffoJi KixpijirJu'. And this is all that is ma- ■ — . — '- 
terial in the Scholiast, except that he adds by and 
by, that iio\,r-rov aiiXot is all one with the leg of an 
ass. And this very text and Scholiast is tliat to 
which all the authors he aames, and more, do 
refer. 

I come no%v to Stephen, who, in his index, and 
in the word ircSiiw, gives the derivation of Empttsa. 
UoZi^bi, gradior, incedo, (not to hop) sic Suidas 
'^.fntaaav diclaiti alt Kaparoivi ToZi^tty. In the index 
thus : xtini qui dictam puteat irapi ro ly'i vol'i^itv, quod 
uno incedat pedi, quasi 'Efiruaa,-, alterum enim pe- 
dem (Etteum hahet. But neither Stephen, nor any 
else, except Suidas, whom the hypercritical Doctor 
had not seen, no, not the Scholiast of Aristophanes 
(a better critic than Mr. Hobbes) doth relate the 
etymology as their own. Nay, there is not one 
that saith Empusa hopped on one leg, which is to 
be proved out of them. Tiie great Etymological 
Dictionary deriveth it rapi to ijiToliiuv, to hinder, let, 
&c. its apparition being a token of ill luck. But, 
as to the Doctor's deduction^ it saith, 'Efurxaa T.XoS- 

Ttoi, t(' Kai Suw Jrttpa ro cia avy^tiaSai. It doth Only See»l 

so. And it is strange that ir should not alter only 
its aspiration, but change its v into ^ii, which 1 can 
hardly believe admittable in Greek, least there 
should be no difference betwixt its derivatives and 
those of jr. When I consider the several /-np/Klm 
which the Grecians had, some whereof did fly, 
some had no legs, &c, I can think that the origin of 
this name may have been thus: some amazed person 
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saw a. Spectrum, and, giving another notice of it, 
%. his compauioQ might answer, it is Bp^i, Mop^ii 
'' 'Huarn, but he, meeting with a new phantasm, cries, 
iy TToai /3a<V(. or /3o^;fEi, for w hich apprehension of his, 
somebody coined this expression of 'E^iroDfra. It 
may also be possibly deduced from 'Enrout-", so 
that rirni ifiiri>h!:«aa might aftcrwards be reduced to 
the single term of Enipusa. Nor do I much doubt 
but that those who are conversant in languages, and 
know how that several expressions are often jum- 
bled together to make up one word upon such like 
cases, will think this a probable origination. I be- 
lieve, then, that Mr. Hobbes's friend did never tell 
him it was iu Eustathius, or that Empiisa was an 
hopping pJianiasm . It had two legs and went upon 
both, as a man may upon a wooden leg. 'E^iroiaa 
is also a name for Lamia, and such was that which 
Menippus might have married, which, I suppose, 
did neither hop nor go upon one leg, for he might 
have discovered it. But Mr. Hobbes did not ex- 
cept against the derivation, (although he might 
justly, derivations made afterwards carrying more 
of fancy than of truth, and the Doctor is not ex- 
cused for asserting what others barely relate, none 
approve), but asked him where that is, in what 
authors he read that hoys' play to be so called. 
To which question, the Doctor, to show his 
reading and the good authors he is conversant 
in, replies, in Junius's Nomenclator, Rider and 
Thomas's Dicltonary, sufficient authors in suck a 
business, which, methiuks, no man should say that 
were near to so copious a library. It is to be re- 
membered that the trial now is in Westminster 
School, and amongst Ciceronians, neither whereof 
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will allow those to be sufficient authors of any *j 
Latin word. Alas, they are bat Vocabularies ; in) 
and, if they bring no author for their allegation, "„■ 
all that may be allowed them is, that, by way of 
allusion, our modern play may be called Ludus 
Empusee. But that it is so called we must expect, 
till some author do give it the name. These are 
so good authors, that I have not either of them in 
my library. But I have taken the pains to consult, 
first, Rider ; I looked in him, (who was only au- 
thor of the English Dictionary) and I could not find 
any such thing. It is true, in the Latin Dictionary, 
which is joined with Rider, but made by Holy- 
oke ; (O that the Doctor would but mark !) in the 
index of obsolete words, there is Ascoliasmtis, 
Ludus Empusa;, Fox to thy hole, for which word, 
not signification, he quoteth Junius. The same is 
in Thomasius, who refers to Junius in like manner. 
But could the Doctor think the word obsolete, 
when the play is still in fashion f Or, doth he 
think that this ptay is so ancient as to have had a 
name so long ago, that it should now be grown 
obsolete? As for Jmiius's interpretation of Em- 
pusa, it is this : Empusa, spectrum, quod se iii- 
felicihus ingerit, uno pede ingrediens. Had the 
Doctor ever read him, he would have quoted him 
for his derivation oi Empusa, I suppose. In Asco- 
liasmus, he saith, Ascoliasmus, Empusw Ludus,Jit 
uhi, altera pede in aere Ubrato, umco subsiliunt 
pede : kaaikiaa^ot Polliix ; Almniiice, Hinclceleji ; 
Belgice, Op een been springhen ; H inckepineken, 
Flandris. But what is it in English he doth not 
tell, although he doth so in other places often. 
What the Doctor can pick out of the Dutch 1 
VOL. vit. E R 
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Tinrtnf know^ not; but, if that do not justify him, as 1 
UX'Ji^^ think it doth not, be hath wronged Junius, and 

^ti^nj!*c' greatly imposed upon his readers. 

— ' — ' But, to illustrate this controversy further, I can- 
not be persuaded the Doctor ever looked into 
Junius, for, if he had, I am confident, according 
to his wonted accurateness, he would have cited 
Pollux's Onomasticon into the bargain, for Junius 
refers to him, and I shall set down his words, that 
so the reader may see wliat Ascoliasmus was, and 
all the Doctor's authors say Ludus Empmee and 
Agcoliasmus were one and the same thing. Julius 
Pollux (lib. ix. cap. 7) ; 'O Zt 'XoxoXiaan'o';, (old edi- 
tions read it, 'AVvoXfoii/iic et aaKo\taK<a) roC h-tpn TO&Jc 
&iitpniiirii, Kara )i6rn roS hifiu irij^di- tjrikii ; Jjirtp ' KatwXiaiitr 
iivi)inliav' /jroi ei'g ^'(ioc iviifXavTo, ft o fiiv liiuKty ovtok, it It 
vriifivyor jir' afi^oif SiotriQ, (uc rij-oc rjt ifupofiiv^ iroSi 6 ciuKVy 
ivvii^ nij^fic' i} Ka'i 'layTte iTr^Suic, upiS^niiiTEC to trijoft/inra' irpoff- 
iaiTO yitp t^ irXqSti r^ v(i:d>'. ' KaxuiKia^uv ii imStiTo Ktu ru 
iTnTTnlav koKif ttyif nat iHTOirXtu Tuvpirot, ^kciltfilyiii, 'tyairtft 
iXirriti roiiv TrtplTi)y itKoiipitr. " So that ^l*fo/ia*»ltt*, and 

consequently, Ludus Emptisee, was a certain sport 
which consisted in hopping, whether it were by 
striving who could hop farthest, or whether only 
one did pursue the rest hopping, and they fled 
before him on both legs, which game he was to 
continue till he had caught one of his fellows, or 
whether it did consist in the boys' striving who 
could hop longest. Or, lastly, whether it did con- 
sist in hopping upon a certain bladder, which, 
being blown up and well oiled over, was placed 
upon the ground for them to hop upon, that so 
the unctuous bladder might slip from under them 
and give them a fall." And this is all that Pollux 
holds forth. Now, of all these ways, there is none 
that hath any resemblance with our Fvx to th^ 
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hole ; but the second : and yet, in its description, ^J""'™),"^ 
there is no mention of beating him with gloves, as i.u iiio Kr..m.nii- 
they do now-a-days, and wherein the play consists 'o^ir^rnj. *«.-j 
as well as in hopping. It might, notwithstanding, " " 
be called Ludiis Emptisie, but not in any sort our 
Fox to iky hole; so that the Doctor and his 
authors are out, imposing that upon Junius and 
Pollux which they never said. And thus much 
may suffice as to this point. I shall only add out 
of Meursius's Ludt Grfeci, that Ascolia were not 
Lutlus Empm<c but Bacchisaera, and he quotes 
Aristophanes's Scholiast in Plutus, •AaKu.Xia Jopn) im- 

vuffH hmor yap oivo vXiipoiyrit, 'vl rroli Touroy rreriiiov, ra'i o 
TrriHiaat iflXov i^x' ''"'' »'""■ As also HeSychiuS, AsKW 
Aia^EO', KVpiwc TO iirl roue uanof-s £XX(fr?ai. 

But I could have told the Doctor where he 
might have read of Empma as being the name of 
a certain sport or game, and that is, in Tumebits 
Adversaria, Ub. xxvii. cap. 33. There he speaks of 
several games mentioned by Justinian in his Corfie, 
at the latter end of the third book, one of which 
he takes to be named Evipiisa; adding withal, 
tJiai the other are gavies, it ia indisputable, only 
Empusa in lite et caitsa erif, quod nemo nobis 
facile assensurtis sii Ludum esse, cum constet 
spectrum quoddam J'uisse formas, varie vmfnna. 
Sed quid vetat eo nomine Ludum fuisse? C'erte 
ad vestigia vittatce Scripfurte quam proximo 
accedit. Yet he only is satisfied in this conjec- 
ture, till somebody else shall produce a better. 
And now what shall I say ? Was not Turnebus 
as good a critic, and of as great reading as Dr. 
Wallis, who had read over Pollux, and yet is afraid 
that nobody will believe Empusa to have been a 
ic E -J 
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game, and all he allegeth for it is, quid vetat 9 
Truly, all I shall say, and bo conclude this business, 
\ is, that he had read over an infinity of books, yet, 
had not had the happiness, which the Doctor had, 
to consult with Junius's Nomenclalor, Thoviasius 
and Rider's Dictionary, authors sufficient in suchA 
a case, I 

I now come to the Doctor's last and greatest! 
triumph, at which 1 cannot but stand in admira- 
tion, when I consider he hath not got the victory. 
Had the Doctor been pleased to have conversed . 
with some of the fifth form in Westminster School^ 
{for he needed not to have troubled the learned 
master), he might have been better informed tha: 
to have exposed himself thus. 

Mr. Hobbes had said that -^ly/ir) signified a marM 
with a hot iron ; upon which saying the Doctor ^ 
pleased to play the droll thus ; " Prithee tell mej 
good Thomas, before we leave this point, (O thw 
wit of a divinity doctor !) who it was told thee thai 
ny^i) was a mark with an hot iron, for it is 
notion I never heard till now, and do not believe ' 
It yet. Never believe him again that told thee 
that lie, for as sure as can be, he did it to abuse 
thee ; "y;"i signifies a distinctive point in writing^J 
made with a pen or quill, not a mark made with ft I 
hot iron, such as they brand rogues withal ; and^ ' 
accordingly, riKoi Jia^n^, disiinguo, interstinguo, 
are often so used. It is also used of a viathema- 
tical point, or somewhat else that is very small, 
viyfiii xpo^""- ^ moment, or the like. What should 
come in your cap, to make you think that ^ly/ii) 
signifies a mark or brand with a hot iron ? I per- 
ceive where the business lies ; it was Tfy^a ran in 
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your mind when you talked of ?.y^.), and, because '^" " 
the words are somewhat alike, you jumbled them infill 
both together, according to your usual care and^^„J 
accurateuess, as if they had been the same," ~~ 

When I read this I cannot but be astonished at 
the Doctor's confidence, and applaud him who sjwd, 
ufjudtia ^.iptnlc f (jKi, That the Doctor should never 
hear that ?<w( signifies « mark with a hoi iron, is 
a manifest argument of his ignorance. But, that 
he should advise Mr. Ilobbes not to believe his 
own readings, or any man's else that should tell 
him it did signify any such thing, is a piece of no- 
torious impudeuce. 'That my^i,) signifies a dis- 
tiitefice poijit in writing made with a pen or quill, 
(is a pen one thing and a quill another to write 
with ?) nobody denies. But, it must be withal ac- 
knowledged it signifies many things else. I know 
the Doctor is a good historian, else he should not 
presume to object the want of history to another; 
let him tell us how long ago it is since men have 
made use of pens or quills in writing; for, if that 
invention be of no long standing, this signification 
must also be such, and so it could not be that from 
any allusion thereunto the mathematicians used it 
for a point. Another thing I would fain know of 
this great historian, how long ago ■:'!:•- and Sio*/i« 
began to signify interpungo? For, if the mathe- 
matics were studied before the mystery of printing 
was found out, (as shall be proved whenever it 
shall please the Doctor, out of his no reading, to 
maintain the contrary), then the inathenudical use 
thereof should have been named before the grani' 
matical. And, if this word be translatitious, and 
that sciences were the effect of long contemplation, 
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Aaaoxtetoi t^ie Daraes used wherein are borrowed from talk, 
inn ih. (r«nin;«. Mr. Hobbes did well to say, tbat ^ly^* precedane- 
„„^_ ic, ously to that indivisible signiticatioti which it after- 
~' ' wards had, did signify a visible mark made by a 
hot iron, or the like. And, in this procedure, he 
did no more than any man would have done, w 
considers that all our knowledge proceeds from oi 
senses ; as also that words do, primarily, signil 
things obvious to sense, ami otdy secondarily^ 
such as men call incorporeal. This leads me to 
further cousideratiou of this word. Hesychius, 
(of whom it is said that he is Legendtis non lart- 
quam Lexicographuit, sed (ayujuam Justus author), 
interprets ti^/i.), wy^^, which is a point of a greater 
or lesser size, made with any thing. So i/ii- signi- 
fies to prick or mark with anything in any manner, 
and bath no impropriated signification in itself, 
but according to the writer that useth it. Thus, 
in a grammarian ^iHui signifies to distinguish, by 
pointing often ; sometimes, even in them, it is th( 
same with SjieKi^io; sometimes it signifies to set 
mark that something is wanting in that place, 
which marks were called nyfial. In matters of 
policy, ^'f" signifies to disallow, because they used 
to put a ^lyiiii (not -^iyfa ) before his name whft. 
was either disapproved or to be mulcted. In: 
punishment it signifies to tnark or brand, whereof 
I cannot at present remember any other ways than 
that of an hot iron, which is most usual in authors, 
because most practised by the ancients. But, that 
the mark which the Turks and others do imprint 
without burning may be said tiiteSa,, I do not doubt, 
no more than that Herodian did to give that terai' 
to the ancient Britons, of whom he says, ri aiinani. 
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IxiZoyro ypa^ais iroic/XaiCt mi' Ziioiy Tr^yrocavCty iixom. IDUS, ' 

horses that were branded with kqhtto and aav {, 
nanm Slid ira^^opai) Were Said •rKia^tu. Thus, in its « 
origin, •ny/*') doth signify a brand or mark with an 
hot iron, or the like ; and that must be the proper 
signification of m-.y/i^, which is proper to onW none 
bat such as Dr. WalUs can doubt. In its descend- 
ants it is no less evident, for, from <my,i^ comes 
siigmosus, which signifies to be branded ; V'Uel- 
liaaa cicatrice stigmosiis, not stigmatosus. So 
Pliny in his Epistles, as Robert Stephen cites it. 
And ■n-iy/iannc (the derivative of mtyfn], which signifies 
any mark, as well as a brand, even such as remain 
after stripes, being black and blue), was a nick- 
name imposed upon the grammarian Nicanor, on 
mpi ariyi4ijy iiroXoXoytiat. And, tiiough wc had not any 
examples of oT.>;.rf being used in this sense, yet, 
from thence, for any man to argue against it, (but 
he who knows no more than Stephen tells hira) 
is madness, unless he will deny that any word hath 
lost its right signification, and is used only, by the 
authors we have, although neither the Doctor nor 
I have read all them, in its analogical signification. 
I have always been of opinion, that m-iy^.; signified 
a single point, big or little, it matters not ; and 
miyfta, a composiire of many ; as ypu^^if signifies a 
line, and ypaffo a letter, made of several lines. For 
tnlyiia signified the otcl, the stsmtcna, the letter K, 
yea, u}hole words, lines, e]iigrams engraven in 
men's faces ; and tn-irfu), I doubt not, had signified a 
single point, had such been used, and so it became 
translatitiously used by grammarians and mathe- 
maticians. I could give grounds for this conjee- 
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f ture, aud not be so impertinent as the Doctor i 
.n.^ his sermon, where he told men that aofdt was i 
^l in Homer ; that from ni,p<^f came ebrius ; 
" ^obrietas was not bad Latin, and that sobrhts v 
once, as I remember, in Tully. Is this to spej 
suitably to the oracles of God, or rather to 1 
out into idle words ? Hath the Doctor any ground 
to think these are not impertinences ? Or, are 
we, poor mortals, accountable for such idle words 
as fall from us in private discourses, whilst these 
ambassadors from heaven droll in the pulpit with- 
out any danger of an after-reckoning ? 

Hut I proceed to a further survey of the D« 
tor's intolerable ignorance. His charge in the em 
of the school-master's rant is, that he shouJ 
remember trrlyfia and (my^ij are not all one. I com 
plained before that he hath not cited Robert Sti 
phen aright ; now I must tell him he hath bei 
neghgent in the reading of Henry Stephen : for in 
him he might have found that mlyiM was some, 
times all one with iT.yfi-), though there be no ex^ 
ample in him wherein anynji is used for miy^ 
Hath not Hesiod, (as Stephen rightly citeth it), 
his Sculiim, 166-67- 

IrhfaTa S'iSq ivifavro '.liiv Ziivvtat ipiuami 

uhi SCholiaStes uimp li tmr/ini ifoav iirarm, ru 

Tuiv ipatoyriiiy, sardor/eTOi ^np Kal iroikiXoi oi o^dc. So 

Johannes Diaeonus upon the place, a man who 
(if I may use the Doctor's phrase) was as good 
a critic as the Geonaetry Professor. 

Thus much for the Doctor. To the understanding 
reader, I say that orai"} is used for burning i ' ' ~ 
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hot iron: 2 Macchah. ix, II, where speakiug of-*' 
Aiitiocbus's lamentable death, his body putrefying u.i 
and breeding worms, he is said, tie niyvmatv toI Sfos ^ 

ip'yi^at Sti'if ftaatiyt, Kara oriy^^v iiriTiiydftivat toiq aXyriioai ; 

being pained as t/' he had been pricked or burned 
with hot irons. And that this is the meaning of 
that elegant writer, shall be made good against the 
Doctor, when he shall please to defend the vulgar 
interpretation. Fausanias, in Boeoticis, speaking 
of Epaminondas, who had taken a town belonging 
to the Sicyonians, called Phcebia (*ou/3i'a) wherein 
were many Bceotian fugitives, who ought, by law, 
to have been put to death, saitli he dismissed them 
under other names, giving them only a brand or 

mark : UiXuiiia iXuy lu-vuyluiv ^uiiiar, U'Sa 7iiTn>' to jtoXu 
oi BoiwVtDi ^uyaSig, imyiiify aipiqiri rout iyi-nraXtii^OtVrac oW.jjf 
tnplaif ^y fTvj^i jraTfilca lTvyo[tiiCav indiTTtit. It is trUC (ttiji/ji)*' 

is here put adverbially, but that doth not alter the 
case. Again, Zonaras, in the third tome of his 
History, in the life of the Emperor Theophilus, 
saith, that when Theophanes and another monk 
had reproved the said emperor for demolishing 
images, he took and stigmatised each of them with 
twelve iambics in their faces ; iha Kai rkq o^i.c &^n^v 

t:ariVTU,c xai raJt ariyfiaic fifXav nri^cc ypaft/iara ct iTinrvur ri 

ariyiiaTa, rh St Soov <u;i|i3o( ovroi. A place SO evident, that 
I know not what the Doctor can reply. This place 
is just parallel to what the same author saith in the 

life of Irene, rac iif/iis atfruiv tarauTilciQ iy ypd/ifiaai, [liXayos 

£rx«'/"'»'oi' rois ariyiiam. If the Doctor object that he 
is a modern author, he will never be able to ren- 
der him as inconsiderable as Adrianns Junius's 
Notaenclator, Thomasius and Rider. If any will 
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"f deny that he writes good Greek, HieronymiiB 

mn* Wolfius will tell them, his only fault is mptaiTo\o7,a, 

1. k^. redundaiicy in words, and not the use of bad ones. 

~' Another example of imyiii, tised in this sense, is 

in the collections out of Diodorus Siculus, lib. 

xxxiv. as they are to be found at the end of his 

works, and as Photius hath transcribed them into 

his Bibliotlieca. He saith that the Romans did buy 

multitudes of servants and employ them in Sicily: 

Ofci la ruf oiofiaTurpnifuiiir dyeXf^ur aTia)t9iltny, IvOiit ^apat- 
T^pa irlliaWov, Kai ari-yjiiv; To'is aiijiaatv. ThCSC are the 

words but of one author, but ought to pass for thea 
judgment of two, seeing Photius, by insertingffl 
them, hath made them his own. 

Besides, it is the judgment of a great master ofl 
the Greek tongue, that stigmata non tarn puncta ^ 
ipsa quatn pimvtis varialam superficiem Graci 
vocaverunt. I need not, I suppose, name him, so 
great a critic as the Doctor cannot be ignorant of 
bim. 

Nor, were m-Zy^ara commonly, but upon extra- 1 
ordinary occasions, imprinted with an hot iron, f 
The letters were first made by incision, then the! 
blood pressed, and the place filled up with Inkj I 
the composition whereof is to be seen in Aetins.. 1 
And thus they did use to matriculate soldiers also I 
in the hand. Thus, did the Grecian emperor, in 1 
the precedent example of Zonaras. And if the I 
Doctor would more, let him repair to Vinetus's 
comment upon the fifteenth Epigram of Ausouius. 

And now I conceive enough hath been said to 
vindicate Mr. Hobhes, and to show the insufi'erable 
ignorance of the puny professor, and unlearned . 
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critic. If any more shall be thought necessary, ^ 
I shall take the paius to collect more examples and im 
authorities, though I confess I had rather spend™ 
time otherwise, than in matter of so little moment. 
As for some other passages in his book, I am no 
competent judge of symbolic stetiography. The 
Doctor (Sir Reverence) might have used a cleanlier 
expression than that of a shitten piece, when he 
censures Mr. Hobbes's book. 

Hitherto the letter.* By which you may Bee 
what came into my (?iot square) cap to call imy^^ 
a mark with a hot iron, and that they who told me 
that, did no more tell me a lie than they told you 
a lie that said the same of oriyjia •. and, if erly^i, he 
not right as I use it now, then call these notes not 
(mT/juci but (Triyftara. I will not coutcnd with you 
for a trifle. For, howsoever you call them, you 
are like to be known by them. Sir, the calling of 
a divine hath justly taken from you some time that 
might have been employed in geometry. The 
study of algebra hath taken from you another part, 
for algebra and geometry are not all one; and you 
have cast away much time in practising and trust- 
ing to symboUcal writings ; and for the authors 
of geometry you have read, you have not examined 
their demonstrations to the bottom. Therefore, 
you perhaps may be, but are not yet, a geometri- 
cian, much less a good divine. I would you had 
but so much ethics as to be civil. But you are a 
notable critic ; so fare you well, and consider 

• Writteu by Henry Stubbe, M.A. of Christ Cliurcli, Osfortl, 
who was, uccordiDg to Anthony a Wood, " the must noted 
pursouiige of hia ngu that these late timeid have produced." 
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copciosioiL what honour you do, either to the University 
where you are received for professor, or to the 
University from whence you came thither, by your 
geometry ; and what honour you do to Emanuel 
College by your divinity; and what honour you 
do to the degree of Doctor, vnth the manner of 
your language. And take the counsel which you 
publish out of your encomiast his letter; think me 
no more worthy of your pains, you see how I have 
fouled your fingers. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND OTHEBS, THE 
LEARNED MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY, 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCES. 

Pkesenteth to your consitleration, your most Fi ^P"!-" ; , 
humble servant, Thomas Hohhes, (who hath spent 
much time upon the same subject), two proposi- 
tions, whereof the one is lately published by Dr. 
WalUs, a member of your Society, and Professor 
of Geometry ; which if it sliould lie false, and pass 
J'or truth, would be a great obstruction in the way 
to the design you have undertaken. The other 
is a problem, which, if well demonstrated, will be 
a considerable advancement of geometry; and 
though it should prove false, will in no wise be 
an impediment to the growth of any other part 
of philosophy. 



Dr. Wallis, 
De Motu, Cap. V. JVo/». 1. 
If there be understood nn 
infioite row of ((u on titles be- 
giiming with or J, and in- 
creasing continually according 
to the natural order of numbera, 



Thomas Hodbi 

ROSET. Prop. 1 

To fad a straighi litu 
Uoo-Ji/tht of the a 

T D££csifiE a equare A fi C D, 
quodrtint D A C 



equ^l to 
re «/ a 



0, I, 2, 3, &c. or according to Suppose D T be two-fifths of 

the order of thdr squares, as, DC, tbcn will the quadrantal 

0, 1, 4, 9, &c. or according to arc TV be two-fifths of the 

the order of their cubes, as, arc C A. Again let D R be a 

0, I, 8, 27, &c. whereof the mean proportional between DC 
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Firai Pnp«. last 13 given ; the proportion of 
tbe whole, shall be to a row of 
as many, that are equal to the 
last, in the first case, as I to 2 ; 
in the second case, as 1 to 3 ; 
in the third case, as 1 to 4, Sic. 
This proposition is the 
ground of all his doclritie con- 
cerning the centres of gravity 
of all tigures. Wherein inoy 
it please you to consider : 

First, whether there can be 
underatood an infinite row of 
quantities, whereof the lost can 
be given. Secondly, whether a 
finite quantity can be divided 
into on infinite number of lesser 
quantities, or a finite quantity 

ber of parts, which he buildeth 
on as received from Cavallieri. 
Thirdly, whether {whicli in 
consequence he mainlaineth) 
there be any quantity greater 
than infinite. Fourthly, wlietlier 
there be, as he saith, any finite 
magnitude of which there is 
no centre of gravity. Fifthly, 
whether there be any number 
infinite. For it ia one thing to 
Bay, that a quantity may be di- 
vided perpetually without end, 
and another thing to say, thai 
a. quantity may be divided into 
an infinite number of parts. 
Sixthly, if all this be false, 
whether that wliole boo-k of 
ArUhmetica Infinilorvm, and 
that definition which he build- 
eth on, and supposeth to be the 
doctrine of Cavallieri, be of any 



and D T ; tlien will the quH 
rantal arc R S be a mean pro 
portional between the a 
and the arc T V, 

Suppose further a right li 
were given equal to the i 
A, and a quadrontal arc tl 
with described ; then will D C, 
C A, the arc on C A be con- 
tinually proportional. Setthea 
proportionals in order by then 

D C, C A, arc on C A rr 
D R, R S, arc on R S rr , 

D T, T V, arc on T V r 
which are in continual propor^ 
tion of tlie semi-diameter of 
the arc. And D C, D R, D T 
are in a continual proportion by 
construction, and therefore also 
C A, R S, TV, and arc on 
C A, are on R S, arc on T V, 
in continual proportion. 

Therefore as D C to R S, so 
is R S to the arc on T V. And 
DC. RS, the arc on TV will 
be continualiy proportional. 
And because DC, C A, the 
arc on C A are alao continually 
proportional, and have tlio first 
antecedent D C common ; the 
proportion of the arc on C A to 
the arc on TV is (by Fuel. 
Jtiv. 28) dujilicato of the pro- 
portion of C A to U S, and 
the arc on R S a mean propor- 
tional between the arc on C A 
and the arc on T V. 

Now if D C be greater than 
R S, also R S must be greater 
than the arc on T V j and the 
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use for the confinning or con- 
Tutiiig of any propounded doc- 
trine. 

Ilumbly praying you would 
be pleased to declare herein 
your judgment, the examina- 
tion thereof being eo easy, that 
there needs no skill cither in 
geometry, or in the Latin 
tongue, or in the art of logic, 
but only of the common under- 
standing of mankind to guide 
your judgment by. 



arc C A greater than llie arc 1 
on RS. Therefore seeing DC, 
C A, arc on C A, arc continu- 
ally proportional; the arc on 
T V, the arc on K S, the arc 
on C A cannot be continually 
proportional, which ia contrary 
to what has been demon atrated, 
Therefore D C is not greater 
than R S. 8up{>osc, then, K S 
to be greater than D C, then 
nill the arc on R S be a mean 
proportional between the arc 
TV, and a greater arc than 
OA; and so the in- 
rcturnelh. Tliere- 
forc tliQ semidiumeter D C j^ 
equal to the arc RS, and DR 
diuul to T V, that its to say to 
two-iifthsof the ore C A, which 
was to be demonstrated. Nor 
nocdeth there much geometry 
for examining of litis demon- 
stration. Therefore I submit 
ihcm both to your censure, ns 
also the whole Roielum, a copy 
whereof I have caused to be 
delivered to the secretary of 
your society. 



that I 




RIGHT HONOURABLE AND OTHERS, 
THE LEARNED MEMBERS 



THE ROYAL SOCIETY, 

FOR THE Ar>VAXCEME>)T OF THE SCIENCES. 



Presenteth to your consideration, your most humble s«o.ij Piip»J 
servant Thomas Hobbes, a confutation of a theo- ' 
rem which hath a long time passed for truth; to 
the great hinderance of Geometry, and also of 
Natural Philosophy, which thereon dependeth. 

THE THEOREM. 

The four sides of a square being divided into 
any number of equal parts, for example into 10 ; 
and straight lines drawn through the opposite 
points, which will divide the square into 100 
lesser squares ; tfie received opinion, and which 
Dr. Wallis commonly useth, is, that the root of 
(hose 100, namely 10, is the side of the whole 
square. 

THE CONFUTATION. 

The root 10 is a number of those squares, 
whereof the whole coiilainetk 100, whereof one 
square is an unity ; therefore the root 10, is 10 
squares : Therefore the root of 1 00 squares is \ 
sqtiares, and not the side of any square ; because 
the aide of a square is not a superficies, but a 
F F a 
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line. For as the root of 1 00 unities is 1 tmitietfk 
or o/" 1 00 soldiers 1 soUUers : so the root of 1 
squares is 10 of those sfjnares. Therefore tik 
theorem is false ; and more false, when the roi 
is augmented by multiplying it by other greaU 
numbers. 

Hence it followeth,that no proposition can eitbra 
be demoustrated or confuted from this false! 
theorem. Upon which, and upon the numeration 
of infinites, is grounded all the geometry which 
Dr. Wallis hath hitherto published. 

And your said servant humbly praycth to have 
your judgment hereupon : and that if you find 
it to be false, you will be pleased to correct the 
same : and not to suifer so necessary a science as 
geometry to be stifled, to save the credit of a 
professor. 



TO THE KOYAL SOCIETY. 



RIGHT HONOURABLE AND OTHERS, 
THE LEARNED MEMBERS 

OP 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY, 

FOR TOE ADVANCEMENT OF THE BCIENCEa 



Your most humble servant Thomas Hobbes pre- 
senteth, that the quantity of a Une calculated by 
extraction of roots is not to be truly found. And 
further presenteth to you the invention of a straight 
line equal to the arc of a circle. 

A square root is a number which multiplied into 
itself produceth a number. 

DEFINITION. 

And the number so produced is called a square 
number. For example: Because 10 multiphed by 
10 makes 100; the root is 10, and the square 
number 100. 

CONSEQUENT. 

In the natural row of numbers, as I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6,7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, &c. everyone 
is the square of some number in the same row. ' 
But square numbers (beginning at 1 ) intermit first 
two numbers, then four, then six, &c. So that 
none of the intermitted numbers is a square num- 
ber, nor has any square root- 
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I'ROP. 1. 

hiidiVt A square root (speaking of quantity) is not l 
liue, such as Euclid <lefines, without latitude, bu 
a rectangle. 

Suppose A B C I) 



square, 



and 



AB, BC, CD, DA. 
be the sides, and 



every 



side divided 
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into 10 equal parts, 
and lines drawn 
through the oppo- 
site points of divi- 
sion ; there will then 
be made 100 lesser 
squares, which taken altogether are equal to the 
square A B C D. Therefore the whole square is 
100, whereof one square is an unit; therefore 
10 units, which is the root, is ten of the lesser 
squares, and consequently has latitude; and there- 
fore it cannot be the side of a square, which, ac- 
cording to Euclid, is a line without latitude. 

CONSEQUENT. 

It follows hence, that whosoever taketh for a 
principle, that a side of a square is a mere line 
without latitude, and that the root of a square is 
such a line (as Dr. Wallis continually does) demon- 
strates nothing. But if a line be divided into what 
number of equal parts soever, so the line have 
breadth allowed it (a^ all lines must, if they be 
drawn), and the length be to the breadth as num- 
ber to an unit ; the side and the roof will be all of 
one length. 
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PROP. n. 

Any number given is produced by the greatest TWroPi 
root multiplied into itself, and into the remaining 
fraction. Let the number given be two hundred 
squares, the greatest root is 14-17 squares. I say 
that 200 is equal to the product of 14 into itself, 
togetherwith 14 mul- 
tiphed into -^. For 
14 multiplied into it- 
self makes 196. And 
14 into -^ makes -,'i 
which ia equal to 4. 
And 4 added to 106 
maketh 200; as was 
to be proved. Or 
take auy other num- 
ber 8, the greatest root is 2 ; which multiplied into 
itself is 4, and the remaiuder -,- multiplied iuto 2, 
is 4, and both together 8. 

PROP. III. 

But the same square calculated geometrically by 
the like parts, consisteth (by Euclid ii. 4) of the 
same numeral great square 196, and of the two 
rectangles under the greatest side 14, and the re- 
mainder of the side, or (which is all one) of one 
rectangle under the greatest side, and double the 
remainder of the side; and further of the square 
of the less segment ; which altogether make 200, 
and moreover 1 of those 200 squares, as by the 
operation itself appeareth thus : 

The side of the greater segment is 14-^ 

h4 

Which multiplied into itself makes 200. 
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Third Paper . Thc pFoduct of 14, the greatest segment, into 
the two fractions t^ , that is, into tt {ot into twice 
-u) is Ti-(that is 4); and that 4 added to 196 
makes 200. 

Lastly, the product of -n* into iSr or — into t is 
-^. And so the same square calculated by roots 
is less by ^ of one of those two hundred squares, 
than by the true and geometrical calculation ; as 
was to be demonstrated. 

CONSEQUENT. 

It is hence manifest, that whosoever calculates 
the length of an arc or other line by the extrac- 
tion of roots, must necessarily make it shorter 
than the truth, unless the square have a true root. 
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The RniUns of a Circle is a Mean Proportion i 

between the Arc of a Quadrant and two-jijVia 

of the same. 

Describe a square A B C D, and in it a quadrant 
DC A. Iq the side DC take DT two-fifths of 
D C, and between D C and D T a mean propor- 
tional D R, and describe the quadrantal arcs R S, 
TV. I say the arc R S is equal to the straight 
line D C. For seeing the proportion of D C to 
D T is duplicate of the proportion of D C to D R, 
it will be also duplicate of the proportion of the 
arc C A to the arc R S, and likewise dupHcate of 
the proportion of the arc R S to the arc T V. 

Suppose some other arc, less or greater than the 
arc R S, to be equal to D C, as for example r s: 
then the pi'oportion of the arc r s to the straight 
liue D T will be duplicate of the proportion of RS 
to T V, or D R to D T. Which is absurd ; because 
D r is by construction greater or less than D R. 
Therefore the arc R S is equal to the side D C, 
which was to be demonstrated, 

COROL. 

Hence it follows that D R is equal to two-fifths 
of the arc C A. For R S, T V, 1) T, being con- 
tinually proportional, and 
the arc T V being described 
by D T, the arc R S will \w 
described by a straight litn- 
equal to T V. But R S i> | 
described by the straight 
line DR. Therefore D R i> 
equal to T V, that is to two 
fifths of C A. 
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Third paper . And youF said servant most humbly prayeth 
you to consider, if the demonstration be true and 
evident, whether the way of objecting against it 
by square root, used by Dr. Wallis ; and whether 
all his geometry, as being built upon it, and upon 
his supposition of an infinite number, be not false. 



CONSIDERATIONS 

UPON THE ANSWER OF DOCTOR WALUS 



THREE PAPERS OF MR. HOBBES. 



Dr. Wallis says, all that is affirmed, is but ij<-- 
we SUPPOSE that, this tvillj'ollow. ll 

But it seetneth to me, that if tbe supposition be "." 
impossible, then that which follows will either be 
false, or at least undemonstrated. 

First, this proposition being founded upon his 
Arithmetica Injinitorum, if there he affirm an ab- 
solute iufiniteness, he must here also be understood 
to affirm the same. But in his thirty-ninth pro- 
position he saith thus : " Seeing that the number 
of terms increasing, t/te excess above sub-qua- 
druple is perpetually diminished, so at last it 
becomes less than any proportion that can be 
assigned; ij' it proceed in infinitum it must utterly 
vanish. And therefore if there be propounded an 
infinite row of quantities in triplicate proportion 
t)f quantities arithmetically proportioned (that is, 
according to the row ofcidncal number s)he ginning 
from a point or ; that row shall be to a row of 
as many, equal to the greater, as 1 to 4." It is 
therefore manifest that he affirms, that in an in- 
finite row of quantities the last is given ; and he 
knows well enough that this is but a shift. 

Secondly, he says, that usually in Euclid, and 
all after him, by infinite is meant but, more than 
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!i^^Hn™et any assignable ^»(/e, or the greatest possible. I am 
^ Dr-W'i"' ■» content it be so interpreted. But then from thence 
H'.bb«. he must demonstrate those his conclusions, which 
"^ he hath not yet done. And when he shall have 
done it, not only the conclusions, but also the de- 
monstration, will be the same with mine in Cap. 
XIV. Art. 2, 3, &c. of my book De Corpore. And 
so he steals what he once condemned. A fine 
quality. 1 

Thirdly, he says, (by Euclid's tenth proposition, ' 
but he tells not of what book), that a line may 
be bisected, and the halves of it raay again be 
bisected, and so onwards infinitely ; and that upon 
such supposed section infinitely continued, the 
parts must be supposed infinitely many. 

I deny that ; for Euclid, if he says a line may 
be divisible into parts perpetually divisible, he 
means that all the divisions, and all the parts aris< 
iug from those divisions, are perpetually finite in 
number. 

Fourthly, he sajs, that there may be supposed a 
row of quantities infinitely many, and continually 
increasing, whereof tbe last is given. 

It is true, a man may say, (if tliat be supposing) 
that white is black : but, if supposing be thinking, 
he cannot suppose an infinite row of quantities 
whereof the last is given. And if be say it, he can 
demonstrate nothing from it. 

Fifthly, he says (for one absurdity begets ano- 
ther) that a superficies or solid may be supposed 
so constituted as to he infinitely long, but finilely 
great, (the breadth cotttimially decreasing in 
greater proportion than the length increaaeth), 
and so as to iiace no centre of' gravity. Such is 
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TorieeUio's Solidum HyperboUciim aciitum, and^ 
otliers innumerable, discovered by Dr. IVallis, "i 
Monsieur Fermat, and others. But, to determine ''j 
this, requires more oj' ^eovietry and logic, (what- 
soever it do of tlic Latin tongue), than Mr. Hobbes 
is master of. 

I do not remember this of Toricellio, ami I 
doubt Dr. WalHs docs him wrong and Monsieur 
Fermat too. For, to understand this for sense, it 
is not required that a man should be a geometri- 
cian or a logician, but that he should be mad. 

In the next place, he puts to me a question as 
absurd as his answers are to miue. Let him ask 
himself, saitb he, if he be still of opinion, that 
there is no argument in natural philosophy to 
prove that the world had a beginiiing. First, 
whether, in case it had no beginning, there must 
not have passed an infinite number of years before 
Mr. Hobbes was born. Secondly, whether, at this 
time, there have not passed more, that is, more 
than that infinite number. Thirdly, whether, in 
that infinite (or more than infinite) number of 
years, there have not been a greater number of 
days and hours, and of which, hitherto, the last is 
given. Fourthly, whether, if this be an absurdity, 
we have not then, (contrary to what Mr. Hobbes 
would persuade us), an argument in nature to prove 
the world had a beginning. 

To this I answer, not willingly, but in service to 
the truth, that, by the same argument, he might as 
well prove that God had a beginning. Thus, in 
case he had not, there must have passed an infinite 
length of time before Mr. Hobbes was born ; but 
there hath passed at this day more than that infi- 
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'""" nite length, by eig;hty-tbur years. And this day, 
or Dr. wniii. u, which is the last, is given. If this be an absurdity, 
w m^ohS^ have we not then an argumeut in nature to prove 
that God had a beginning ? Thus it is when men 
entangle themselves in a dispute of that which they 
cannot comprehend. But, perhaps, he looks for a 
solution of his argument to prove that there is 
somewhat greater than infinite ; which I shall do 
so far as to show it is not concluding. If from 
this day backwards to eternity be more than infi- 
nite, and from Mr. Hobbes his birth bacliwards to 
the same eternity be infinite, then take away from 
this day backwards to the time of Adam, which is 
more than from this day to Mr. Hobbes his birth, 
then that which remains backwards must be less 
than infinite. All this arguing of infinites is but 
the ambition of school-boys. 

TO THE LATTER PART OF THE FIRST PAPER. 

There is no doubt if we give what proportion 
we will of the radius to the arc, but that the arc 
npon that arc will hare the same proportion. But 
that is nothing to my demonstration. He knows 
it, and wrongs the Royal Society in presuming they 
cannot find the impertinence of it. 

My proof is this : that if the arc on T V, and the 
arc R S, and the straight line CD, be not equal, 
then the arc on T V, the arc on R S, and the arc on 
CA, cannot be proportional ; which is manifest by 
supposing in D C a less than the said D C, but 
equal to R S, and another straight line, less than 
R S, equal to the arc on T V ; and anybody may 
examine it by himself. 

1 have been asked by some that think them- 
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selves logicians, why I proceeded upon t rather J^^" 
than any other part of the radius. The reason I "' orw-iii* "" 
had for it was, that, long ago, some Arabians had .>f Mr. HobUo 
determined, that a straight line, whose square is 
eqnal to 10 squares of half the radius, is equal to a 
quarter of the perimeter ; but their demonstra- 
tions are lost. From that equality it follows, that 
the third proportional to the quadrant and radius, 
must be a mean proportional between the radius 
and -r of the same. But, my answer to the logi- 
cians was, that, though I took any part of the 
radius to proceed on, and lighted on the truth by 
chance, the truth itself would appear by the ab- 
surdity arising from the denial of it. And this is 
it that Aristotle means, where he distinguishes be- 
tween a direct demonstration and a demonstration 
leading to an absurdity. Hence it appears that 
Dr. Wallis's objections to my Rosetum are invalid 
as built upon roots. 



TO THE SECOND PAPER. 

First, he says that it concerns him no more 
than other men, which is true. I meant it against 
the whole herd of them who apply their algebra 
to geometry. Secondly, he says that a bare num- 
ber cannot be the side of a square figure. I would 
know what he means by a bare number. Ten 
lines may be the side of a square figure. Is there 
any number so bare, as by it we are not to con- 
ceive or consider anything numbered t Or, by 10 
nothiogs understands he bare 10? He struggles in 
vain, his conscience puzzles him. Thirdly, he says 
10 squares is the root of lOO square squares. To 
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«iudmii«>> which I answer, first, that there is no such 6gure 
Dr. wdii. 1/1 as a square square. Secondly, that it follows 
"Mr'noMn" hence, that a root is a supei-ficies, for such is 1 
" ' squares. Lastly, he says that, neither the number 

10, nor 10 soldiers, is the root of 100 soldiers; 
because 100 soldiers is not the product of 10 
soldiers into 10 soldiers. This last I grant, be- 
cause nothing but numbers cau be multiplied into 
one another. A soldier cannot be multiplied by 
a soldier. But no more can a square figure by a 
square figure, though a square number may, 
Agahi, if a captain will place his 100 men m a 
square form, must he not take the root of 100 to 
make a rank or file ? And are not those 10 men h] 
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He objects nothing here, but that Ihe side of a 
square is not a superficies, hitt a line, and that a 
square root (speaking of quantity) is not a line, 
but a rectangle, is a contradiction. The reader is 
to judge of that. 

To his scoffings I say no more, but that they 
may be retorted in the same words, and are there- 
fore childish. 

And now I submit the whole to the Royal 
Society, with confidence that they will never en- 
gage themselves in the maintenance of these unin- 
telligible doctrines of Dr. Wallis, that tend to the 
suppression of the sciences which they endeavour 
to advance. 
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a letter from mr. hobbs to my mr.' 

Honorable Sir, 
Though I may goe whitlier and when I will for 
anie necessity you have of my service, yet there is 
a necessity of good manners that obliges me as yo' 
servant to lett you kuowe att all times where to 
find me. Wee goe out of Paris 3 weekes hence, 
or sooner, towards Venice, but by what way I 
kuowe not, because the ordinary high way through 
the territory of Milan is encumbered with the 
warre betweene the French and the Spaniards. 
Howsoever, wee have to be there in October next. 
If you require auie service that I can doe there, 
it may please you to convey your command by 
Devonshire house. But if you command me no- 
thing, I have forbidden my letters to look for 
answer; their busines being only to informe and 
to lett you knowe that the image of your noblenes 
decayes not in my memory, but abides fresh to 
keeps me eternally Your 

Tho. Hobbs. 



' This letlei is to be found in out date : but the allusion to the 

Ibe British MuBeum, amongst the war between Fmnce and Spain, and 

LaDBdowne MSS. 336, entitled "a Ihe passage in theviTATHo.iioBBES, 

colleotion of letlera la and from " Anno sequenlc qui erat Cbristi 

persDiiBof eminence in the reigus uf 1629, logaius a nobilissimu viro 

Elizabeth, James I, aud Charles I, domino Gerva&io Clifton", Sic. (p, 

made bj some peison in the seicice "xiv), show that it must have been 

ofSirGerras Clifton". It is with- written in either 1638 or 1630. 
O G 1 
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to a frtend in england. 
Worthy Sir, 

I HAVE been behind hand with you a long time 
for a lettei- I received of yours at Angers, that ' 
place affording nothing wherewith to pay a debt 
of that kind, all matter of uews being sooner 
known in England than here : and the news you 
writ me was of that kind, that none from England [ 
could be more welcome, because it concerned the | 
honour of Welbeck and Clifton, two houses in i 
which I am very much obliged. 

Monsieur having given the slip to the Spaniards I 
at Bmxelles, came to the King about ten days ago 
at St. Germains, where he was received with great 
joy. The next day the Cardinal entertained him , 
at Ruelle : and the day after that he went to ■ 
Limouvs, where he is now, and from thence he 
goes away shortly to Bloys, to stay there this 
winter. The Cardinal of Lyons is going to Home 
to treat about the annulling of Monsieur's mar- 
riage, which is here by Parliament declared void, 
but yet they require the sentence of the Pope, 
There goes somebody thither on the part of his 
wife, to get the marriage approved : but who that 
is, I know not. The Swedish party in Germany ia 
in low estate, but the French prepare a great army 
for those parts, pretending to defend the places 
which the Swedes have put into the King of 
France his protection, whereof Philipsbourgh is 
one ; a place of importance for the Lower Palati- 
nate. This is all the French news. 

For your question, why a man remembers less 
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his own Jove, wli'tch he sees often in a glass, than 
the face vf a friend that he has not seen qf a great 
timf, my opiuiou iu genenil is, that a man remem- 
bers best those faces whereof he has had the 
greatest impressions, and that the impressions are 
the greater for the oftener seeing them, and the 
longer staying upon the sight of them. Now you 
know men look upon their own faces but for short 
fits, but upon their friends' faces long time to- 
gether, whilst they discourse or converse together ; 
so that a man may receive a greater impression 
from his friend's face in a day, than from his own 
in a year ; and according to this impression, the 
image will be fresher in his mind. Besides, the 
sight of one's friend's face two hours together, is 
of greater force to imprint the image of it, than 
the same quantity of time by intermissions. For 
the intermissions do easily deface that which is 
but lightly imprinted. In general, I think that 
lasteth longer in the memory which hath been 
stronglier received by the sense. 

This is my opinion of the question you pro- 
pounded in your letter. Other new truths I have 
none, at least they appear not new to me. There- 
fore if this resolution of your first question seems 
probable, you may propound another, wherein 1 
will endeavour to satisfy you, as also in any thing 
of any other nature you shall comtnand me, to my 
utmost power; taking it for an honour to be es- 
teemed by you, as I am in effect. 

Your humble and faithful servant 

Tug. Hobbes. 

/'am, Ocl.^, I(i34. 
My Lord Fielding and his Lady came to Paris 
on Saturday night last. 
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III. 

TO MY WOHTHir FRIEND MB. GLEN.' 

Worthy Sir, 

I RECEIVED here in Florence, two days since, a J 
letter from you of the 19th of January. It was! 
long by the way ; but when it came it did the- ' 
roughly recompence that delay. For it was worth 
all the pacquets I had received a great while to- 
gether. All that passeth in these parts is equally 
news, and therefore no news ; else I would labour i 
to requite your letter in that point, though in the j 
handsome setting down of it, I should still be your.J 
inferior. 

I long infinitely to see those books of the Sab- 1 
baoth', and am of your mind they will put such 
thoughts into the heads of vulgar people, as will 
confer little to their good life. For when they see 
one of the ten commandments to be_y«* hiimanum 
merely, (as it must be if the Church can alter it), 
they will hope also that the other nine may be so 
too. For every man hitherto did believe that the 
ten commandments were the moral, that is, the 
eternal law. 

I desire also to see Selden's Mare Clausum^ 
having already a great opinion of it. 

You may perhaps, by some that go to Paris, 
send me those of the Sabbaoth, for the other 
being in Latin, I doubt not to find it in the Rue 
St, Jaques. 



' Probablj George Glen, who w; 
installed Prebend of Worcester 
1660, and died in 1669. 



' The History of ihe Sabbalh. 
iwo books. Bj Peter Heylyn. 

D. ifiafi, 
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We are now come hither from Rome, and hope 
to be in Paris by the end of June. I thank you 
for your letter, and desire you to believe that I 
can never grow strange to one, the goodness of 
whose acquaintance I have found by so much ex- 
perience. But I have to write to so many, that I 
write to you seldomer than I desire ; which I pray 
pardon, and esteem me 

Your most affectionate friend 

and humble servant 

Tho. Hobbes. 

Florence, Apr. j| 1636. 

My Lord and Mr. Nicholla, and all our com- 
pany commend tliem to you. 



letter to sir charles cavendish.' 

Honorable Sir, 
The last weeke I had the honor to receave two 
letters from you at once, one of the 30 of Dec, 
the other of the 7"' of Jan., w'^*' I acknowledged, 
but could not answer in my last. In the first you 
begin with a difficulty on the principle of Mons' 
de Cartes, that it is ail one to move a weight two 
spaces, or the double of that waight one space, 
and so on in other proportions : to w'^*' you object 
the difference of swiftuesse, w'^'' is greater when a 
waight is moved two spaces then when double 
waight is moved one space. Certenly de Cartes 
bis meaning was by force the same that mine, 



' narlcinn .MS. (1796. 
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namely, a multiplication of the weight of a body 
in to the swiftnesse wherew"' it is moved. So that 
when I move a pound two foote a the rate of a 
mile an howre, I do the same as if of 2 pouudes I 
moved one ]iound a foote at y* rate of a mile an 
liower, the other pound another foote at the samej 
rate, not in directu, but , 
parallell to the first pound. 
As if the wayt AB were ' 
moved to CD at the rate 
of a mile an howre, 'tis all 
one as if the waight AEwere moved to FH at I 
the same rate. Here is all the difference : this | 
swiftnesse or rate of a mile an howre is, 
the first case, layd out in the 2 spaces AG, GC, 
the latter, in the 2 spaces AG, EG. The first ' 
ease, as hke as if a footman should run w"" double 
swiftnesse endwayes,w''' is y'^ doubling of swiftnesse 
in one man : in the other, it is as if you doubled 
the swiftnesse by doubling the man : for every I 
man has his owne swiftnesse. And so AH is the I 
swiftnesse AG doubled, as well as AD. For that, i 
that Mons' de Cartes will not have just twice 
the force requisite to move the same weight twice j 
as fast, I can say nothing. The papers I have J 
of his touching that are in my trunk, w'*" hath ! 
bene taken by Duukerkers, and taken againe from ] 
them by French, and at length recovered by frends j 
I made : but 1 shall not have it yet this fortnight. 
In the meane time I am not in that opinion, but | 
do assure myself, the patient being the same, 
double force in the agent shall worke upon it J 
double effect. 

In the same letter you require a better expli- 
cation of y" proportion I gather betweene wayght 1 
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and swiftnesse : wherein, because you have not my 

figure, I imagine you have mistaken me very much. 

And first, you thinke, I sup- u 

pose, DE equall to AB: w"'' 

I am sure is a mistake. For I 

put AB for any line you will 

to espresse a m'mutii secundirm. 

I will, therefore, go over againe 

the demonstration I sent you 

before, and see if I can do it 

cleerer. 

Let AB stand for the time 
knowne wherein the waight D descendeth to E, 
And let there bee a cylinder of the same matter 
the waight D consisteth of, and let the altitude of 
that cylinder be DC: w'''' I shew before was the 
swiftnesse wherew"" that cylinder j}resseih, not 
wherew"" \X./alleth. And wee are now to enquire 
how farre such matter as the cylinder is made of 
must descend from D, before it attayne a swift- 
nesse equall to this pressing swiftnesse DC. And 
I say it must fall to L. For in the time AB it is 
knowne that the waight in D will fall to E : and 
it is demonstrated by Gallileo, that when such 
waight comes to E, it shall be able to go twice 
the space it hath fallen in the same time. There- 
fore the waight D being in E, hath velocity to 
carry him the space DK (w'^'' I put double to DE) 
in the same time AB. But I put BF equall to 
DK. Therefore, in the time AB, the waight's 
velocity acquired in E shall be such as to go from 
B to F without decrease of velocity by the way. 
Hence I go on to finde in what point the waight 
in D comes to where it getteth a velocity equall to 
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CD. Therefore, I apply DC to GH, par 
BF ; and then it is, as the time AB to the time 
AG, so the velocity acquired at the end of ti 
AB to the velocity actjuired at the end of the time 
AG. For the swiftnesse acquired from time to 
time (I say, not from place to place, but from time 
to time) are proportionable to the times wherein 
they are acquired : W^'' is the postulate on w' 
Galileo builds all his doctrine. And as AB to 
AG, so the line BF to the line GH. But, at the 
cud of the time AB, the waight D is by suppo- 
sition in E, in that degree of velocity as to go BF 
or DK in the same time AB. The question there- 
fore is, where the waight D shall be at the end of 
the time AG. For there it hath the velocity of 
going G H or D C in the same time, because tho 
velocity GH is to the velocity BF as the line GH ' 
to the line BF, or as the time of descent AG to 
the time AB. But, because the spaces of the de- 
scent are in double the proportion of the times of 
descent, make it as BF to GH, that is, DK to DC, 
so DC to another, DL. The velocity, therefore, 
acquired in the point of descent E, namely the 
velocity DK or BF, is to the velocity acquired ia 
the point L, namely, the velocity GH or DC, (w** 
is the velocity of the cylinder's waight), as DK to 
DL. And therefore in L the vraight D has 
quired a velocity equal to the velocity of the wwghl 
of the cylinder. 

In the same letter you desire to knowe, howany 
mediu, as water, retardeth the motion of a stone 
that falls into it. To w''' I answer out of that voa 
say afterwards, that nothing can hinder motion but 
contrary motion : that the motion of the water. 
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when a stone falls into it, is point blanke contrary 
to the motion of the stone. For the stone by de- 
scent causeth so much water to ascend as the big- 
tiesse of the stone comes to. For imagine so much 
water taken out of the place w'** the stone occu- 
pies, and layd upon the superficies of the water : it 
presseth downewardas the stone does, and maketh 
the water that is below to rise upwards, and this 
rising upwards is contrary to the descent, and is 
no other operation than we see in scales, when 
of two equal bullets in magnitude that w""" is of 
heavier metal maketh the other to rise. And thus 
faiTe goes your letter of Dec. 30. 

For the first quaere in your second letter, con- 
cerning how we see in the time the lucide body 
contracts itselfe, I have no other solution but that 
w*^"" your selfe hath given : w'^'' is, that the recipro- 
cation is so quicke, that the effect of the first mo- 
tion lasteth till the next comes, and longer. For 
by experience we observe that the end of a fire- 
brand swiftely moved about in circle, maketh a cir- 
cle of fire : w'^'' could not be, if the impression made 
at the beginning of the circulation did not last till 
the end of it. For if the same firebrand be moved 
slower, there will appear but a peece of a circle, 
bigger or lesser according to the swiftnesse or slow- 
nesse of y" motion. For the cause of such reci- 
procation, it is hard to guess what it is. It may 
well be the reaction of the medium. For though 
the mediu yeld, yet it resisteth to: for there can 
be no passion w'^'out reaction. And if aman could 
make an hypothesis to salve that contraction of y'' 
sun, yet such is the nature of natural! thiuges, as a 
cause may be agaiue demanded of such hypothesis : 
and never should one come to an end w^ut as- 
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signing the immediate hand of God. Whereas I 
mathematical! sciences wee come at last to a defi. 
nition, w''' is a beginning or principle, made true ' 
by pact and consent amongst ourselves. Further, 
you conceave a difficulty how the medium can be 
continually driven on, if there be such an alternate 
contraction. To w'^'', first I answer, that the rao 
tion forward is propagated to the utmost distaucaa 
in an instant, aud the first push is therefore enough, 
and in another instant is made the returne back iu 
y" like manner. Aud though it were not done iuj 
an instant, yet we see by experience in rivers, i 
in y' Thames, that the tide goes upward toward 
Loudon pushed by the water helow, and yet at th( 
same instant the water below is going backe to thi 
sea. For eeeing it is high-water at Blackwall l 
fore 'tis so at Greenwich, the water goes backei 
from Blackwall when it goes on at GreeuwicM 
And so it would happen, though Blackwall an^ 
Greenwich were nerer together then that any quan 
tity given could come betweene. 

In my letter from London, speaking of the re- 
fraction of a bullet, I tliinke I delivered my opiniott 
to be, that a bullet falling out of a thinner raediuni 
into a thicker, looseth in the entring nothing bo) 
motion perpendicular : but being entred, he loosetW 
proportionably both of one and the other. Fo^ 
suppose a bullet, whose diameter is AB, be in th< 
thiner medifi, and enter at C 
into the thicker medium. The 
thicker medium, at the first 
touch of B in the point C, work- 
eth nothing upon the line AB. 
And when the diameter AB 
is entred, suppose lialfe way. 
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yet the thicker medium operates laterally but on 
one halfe of it. So that in the somtne there is a 
losse of velocity perpendicular (to the quantity that 
the diameter AB requires) without any offence to 
the motion laterall, but so much of the diameter 
as is within the thicker media is retarded both 
wayes, and looses of his absolute motion, w'^'' is 
compounded of perpendicular and laterall, and that 
proportionally. Suppose now that a bullet passe 
from A to D, and receave a peculiar losse of his 
perpendicular motion by entring at D, so great 
that he proceed iu the perpendicular but halfe so 
farre, as for example from D to I : and then being 
in, the thicknesse of the medium take away more 
of his velocity both perpendicular and laterall, sup- 
pose halfe that w"^ was left of the perpendicular 
motion and hiilfe of his first laterall motion, so that 
the perpendicular motion is hut D K, and the late- 
rall motion DE. Then will the line of refraction 
be DG. As for that argumentation of Des Cartes, 
it is, in my opinion, as I have heretofore endea- 
vored to shew you, a mere paralogism. 

Lastly, you make this qutere, why light hath not 
at severall inclinations severall swiftnesses as well 
as a bullet. The bullet itself passeth through the 
severall media : whereas in the motion of light, the 
body moved, ■w"'' is the media, entreth not into the 
other medium, but thrusteth it on: and so the 
parts of that medium thrust on one another, 
whereby the laterall motion of the thicker medium 
hath nothing to worke upon, because nothing 
enters, but stoppes onely and retardes, in oblique 
ineidence, that end ^s'^ comes first to it, and 
thereby causes a refraction, the contrary way to 
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that of a bullet, iu sucb manner as I 
you in one of my letters from beuce concerniug 
the cause of refraction. And this is all I can say 
for the present to the qureres of y"" two last lettei 
I have enquired concerning perspectives afti 
the manner of De Cartes. Mydorgius tells me 
there is none that goes about them, as a thing too 
hard to do. And I believe it. For here is one 
Mens' de Bosne in towne, that dwells at Bloys, an 
excellent workman, but by profession a lawier, and 
is counsellor of Bloys, and a better philosopher in 
my opinion then De Cartes, and uot inferior to hii 
in the analytiques. I have his acquaintance b; 
Pere Mersenne. He tells me he hath tryed 
Cartes his way, but cannot do it : and now hi 
workes upon a crooked line of his owne invention. 
He sayes he shall have made one w'''in a moneth 
after he shall returne to Bloys : after that he will 
see what he can discaver in the heavens himselfej 
and then if he discover any new thing he will let 
his way be pnblique together w"" the eflFects. Thir 
is all the hope I can give you yet. So w"" my' 
prayers to God to keepe you in prosperity thi«^ 
troublesome time, I rest 

Your most humble and obedient servant 

Th. Hobbbsi] 

Paris, Feb. H, stile no. 1641. 

To the Riglit Honorable 
Sr CHiRLEs Cavendvssiu: 

present these 






at Wdlinger. 
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letter to mr. beale.' 

Sir, 
The young woman at Over-Haddon hath been 
visited by divers persons of this house. My Lord 
himself hunting the hare one day at the Town's 
end, with other gentlemen and some of his ser- 
vantSj went to see her on purpose : and they all 
agree with the relation you say was made to your- 
self. They further say on their own knowledge, 
that part of her Belly touches her Back-bone. She 
began (as her Mother says) to loose her appetite 
in December last, and had lost it quite in March 
following : insomuch as that since that time she 
has not eaten nor drunk any thing at all, but only 
wetts her lips with a feather dipt in water. They 
were told also that her gutts (she alwayes keeps 
her bed) lye out by her at her fundament shrunken. 
Some of the neighbouring ministers visit her often : 
others that see her for curiosity give her mony, 
sixpence or a shilling, which she refuseth, and her 
mother taketh. But it does not appear they gain 
by it so much as to breed a snspition of a cheat. 
The woman is manifestly sick, and 'tis thought she 
cannot last much longer. Her talk (as the gentle- 
woman that went from this house told me) is most 
heavenly. To know the certainty, there bee many 
things necessary which cannot honestly be pryed 
into by a man. First, whether her gutts (as 'tis 
said) lye out. Secondly, whether any excrement 
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way, 



or none at all. For if it ] 



though in small quantity, yet it argues food pro- 
portionable, which may, being little, bee given her _ 
secretly and pass through the shrunken intestinej 
which may easily be kept clean. Thirdly, whether 
no urine at all pass : for liquors also nourish as ' 
they go. I think it were somewhat inhumane to 
examin these things too nearly, when it so little 
concerneth the commonwealth : nor do I know ofj 
any law that authoriseth a Justice of peace, otm 
other subject, to restrain the liberty of a sick" 
person so farr as were needful for a discovery of^ 
this nature. I cannot therefore deliver any judg-, 
ment in the case. The examining whether such s 
thing as this bee a miracle, belongs I think to thefl 
Church. Besides, I myself in a sickness have been ' 
without all manner of sustenance for more than 
six weeks together; which is enough to make mee 
think that six months would not have made it a 
miracle. Nor do I much wonder that a youngj 
woman of clear memory, hourely expecting death, 1 
should bee more devout then at other times. 'Twaa""! 
my own case. That which I wonder at most, 
how her piety without instruction should bee so J 
eloquent as 'tis reported. 

TUO. HOBQES. 



Cliutmwih, Oct. 20. ( 
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letter to mr. oldenburg.' 

Worthy S" 
In the last Transactions for September and Oc- 
tober I find a letter addressed to you from V 
Wallis, in answer to my lux mathematica. I 
pray you tell me that are my old acquaintance, 
whether it be (his words and characters supposed 
to be interpreted) intelligible. I know very well 
you understand sense both in Latine, Greeke, and 
raany other languages. He shows you no ill con- 
sequence in any of my arguments. Whereas T say 
there is no proportion of infinite to finite. He 
answers, he meant indefinite ; but derives not his 
conclusion from any other notion than simply i«- 
finite. I said the root of a square number cannot 
be the length of the side of a square figure, be- 
cause a root is part of a square number, but length 
is no part of a square figure. To which he an- 
swers nothing. In like manner, he shuffles ofi' all 
toy other objections, though he know well enough 
that whatsoever he has written in Geometry 
(except what he has taken from me and others) 
dependeth on the truth of my objections. I per- 
ceive by many of his former writings that I have 
reformed him somewhat as to the Principles of 
Geometry, though he thanke me not. He shuffles 
and struggles in vaine, he has the hooke in his 
guills, I will give him line enough : for (which I 
pray you tell him) I will no more teach him by 
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i^«vi. replying to any thing he shall hereafter write, 
whatsoever they shall say that are confident of his 
Geometry. Qui volimt decipt, decipiuntur. He 
tells you that I bring but crambe sape coda. For 
which I have a just excuse, and all men do the 
same ; they repeat the same words often when, 
they talk with them that cannot heare. 

I desire also this reasonable favour from you: 
that, if hereafter I shall send you any paper tend- 
ing to the advancement of physiques or mathe- 
matiques, and not too long, you will cause it to be 
printed by him that is printer to the Society, as 
you have done often for D'^ Wallis : it will save me 
some charges. 



n 



Your affectionate frend and humble seruantl 
Thomas Hobbes. 

NovembeT Ute 26(A, 1672. 



fFor my wortliy and much honoured 

frend JP Henry Oldendchgii, 

Secretary to the liojal Society. 
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THE MAUQUIS OF NEWCASTLE.' 

The passions of man's mind, except oiiely one, 
may bee observed all in other living creatures. 
They have desires of all sorts, love, hatred, feare, 
hope, anger, pitie, Eemulation, and y" like : onely 
of curiositie, which is y* desire to know y' causes 
of thinges, I never saw signe in any other living 
creature but in man. And where it is in man, I 
find alwaies a defalcation or abatement for it of 
another passion, which in beastes is commonly 
prsedominant, namely, a ravenous qualitie, which 
in man is called avarice. The desire of know- 
ledge and desire of needlesse riches are incom- 
patible, and destructive one of another. And 
therefore as in the cognitive faculties reason, so 
in the motive curiositie, are the markes that part 
y' bounds of man's nature from that of beastes. 
Which makes mee, when I heare a man, upon the 
discovery of any new and ingenious knowledge or 
invention, aske gravely, that is to say, scornefuUy, 
what 'tis good for, meaning what mouie it will 
bring in, (when he knows as little, to one that 
hath sufficient what that overplus of mouie is 
good for), to esteeme that man not sufficiently re- 



' Harlciun MS. 3360 : iHrealisc dehomiket the first. On Ithimi- 

(tn Optics, entitled " A luinute or ns^iim, n'as never published. Tlie 

tint drau);bt of the Optiqucs. In dedieatiuii tu tlie Miiri|iiis of 

two parts. By Tbinnus lluhhes, Newi-rtstle, and the coiicluiliiij; 

At Paris, llt4(i.* The srciind p.irt, pntagrnph, i.t nil that is here 

On KutoRfWe have in Latin, in the ^ven urtLo itculiBu. 
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moved from brutalitie. Which I thought fit 
say by way of anticipation to y" grave scoruera 
philosopbie, and that your lordship, after havi 
performed so noble and honourable acts for d( 
fence of your countrie, may thinke it no dishonoui 
in this unfortunate leasure to have employed some 
thoughts iu the speculation of the noblest of the 
senses, vision. 

That which I have written of it is grouudei 
especially upon that w''' about 16 yeares since 
affirmed to your LoPI" at Welbeck, that light is 
fancy iu the miude, caused by motion in the braine, 
which motion againe is caused by the motion of y* 
parts of such bodies as we call ///c/r/ .- such as are the 
sunne and y' fixed stars, and such as here on earth 
is fire. By putting you in mind hereof, I doe in- 
deed call you to witnesse of it: because, the same 
doctrine having since been published by another, 
I might bee challenged for building on another 
man's ground. Yett philosophical ground I takaj 
to be of such a nature, that any man may buili 
upon it that will, especially if the owner himselfej 
will nott. But upon this ground, with the helpa 
of some other speculations drawne from the na^! 
ture of motion and action, I have, I thinke, de- 
rived y' reason of all the phfenomena I have mett 
with concerning light and vision, both solidly 
enough nott to be confuted, and withall easilie 
enough to be understood by such as can give that 
attention thereto which the figures, whereby such 
motion as causeth vision is described, do require. 
All that I shall bee ever able to adde to it, is polish- 
ing : for, being the first draught, it could nott bee 
so perfect as I hope hereafter to make it iu Latin. 
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Butt as it is, it will sufficiently give your Lo'"'' satia- 
fnction in tliose qiitpres you were pleased to make 
concerning this subject. I am content that it 
passe, in respect of some drosse that yett cleaves 
to it, for ore : w'*" is much better than old ends 
raked out of the kennell of sophisters' bookes. 
Aud for such I commend it to your Lof, and myselfe 
to your accustomed good opinion : which hath 
beene hitherto so greate honour to mee, as I am 
nott known to the world by any thing so much as 
by being, 

My most noble lord, 

Your LoP'' most humble 

and most obliged servant 

Tho. Hohbes, 



The treatise ends with the following passage: — 

To conclude, I shall doe like those that build a 
new house where an old one stood before, that is 
to say, carry away the rubbish. 

And first, away goes the old opinion that the 
shewes (which they call visible species) of all ob- 
jects, are in all places, and all the babble de extra- 
mittendo et introm'tttendo. For their species are 
nothing else but fancie, made by the light pro- 
ceeding directly or by repurcussiou or refraction 
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made from the object to y' eye, and so moving thi 
braine and other parts within. 

Secondly, the opinion which Vitellio takes f 
an axiome and foundation of his Caloptricqu, 
that y* place of y" image by reflexion is iu thi 
perpendicular drawn from the object to the glasseJ 
For it is false both in plaiue glasses and in sphsea 
ricall, whether convexe or concave. 

Thirdly, the opinion that light is engendre< 
faster in hard bodies, as glasse, than in thin i 
fluid, as aire. 

Fourthly, that objects are seen hy penicUll t. 
have their common base in the pupills : for ; 
center of y*^^ eye is in their common base. 

Fifthly, the opinion that there bee other visuall 
hnes by which wee see distinctly besides y' optiq 
axis. 

Sixthly, the opinion that perspective glasses a 
amplifying glasses are best made of hyperbolic) 
figures. 

Seventhly, the opinion that light is a bodie, 
any other such thing than such light as wee hav<i 
in dreames. 

Eighthly, that y" object appeares greater andl 
lesse in y" same proportion that y' angles hav« 
under which they are seene. 

Lastly, is to be cast away the conceipt of milJ 
lions of strings in y* optique nerve, by which tha 
object playes upon the braine, and makes y^ soulad 
listen unto it, and other innumerable such trash. 

How doe 1 feare that y'' attentive reader ' 
find that which I have delivered concerning ; 
Optiques fitt to bee cast outt as rubbish among tb 
rest. If hce doe, hee will recede from y' authoritie 
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of experience, which confirmeth all I have said. 
Butt if it bee found true doctrine, (though yett it 
wauteth pohshing), I shall deserve the reputation 
of having beene y' first to lay the grounds of two 
sciences ; this of Opttt/ues, y' most curious, and y' 
other of Natural Justice, wliich I have done in 
my booke de civEj y" most profitable of all other. 



TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 

THE HUMBLE PETITION OP THOMAS HOBBBs' 

Sheweth, that though your Majesty hath been 
pleased to take off the restraint of late years laid 
upon the pensions payal)le out of your privy purse, 
yet your Majesty's Officers refuse to pay the pen- 
sion of your petitioner without your Majesty's 
express command. 

And humbly beseaceth your Majesty, (consider- 
ing his extreme age, perpetual infirmity, frequent 
and long sickness, and the aptness of his enemies 
to take any occasion to report that your peti- 
tioner by some ill behaviour hath forfeited your 

' Addilioual MSS. 42H2. Brit. Mus. 
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No. VIII. wonted favour), that you would be pleased to 
renew your order for the payment of it in such 
manner as to his great comfort he hath for many 
years enjoyed it.^ 

And daily prayeth to God Almighty to bless 
your Majesty with long life, constant health, and 
happinesse. 



* Deinde redux mihi Rex concessit habere quotannis 
Centum alias libras ipsius ex loculis : 
DiUce mihi donum. Vita Cami. expres. p. xcviii. 
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